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JOACHIM VON KAMERN. 


The Oetober mm was sMning, bright and w!arm, on 
the richly tinted vine: its light fell through the wimdowB 
of the garden parlour, and was playing on the fioor. 
In the back-ground of the room was reposing a sleeper, 
very still in his deep peace; in his pale hands he held 
a myrtle-wreath; on the white cold pillows lay Monthly 
roses and mignonette and other late children of the 
autumn. 

“No child weeps by his coffin,” said Klaus soflly, 
“no sister, no brother either; he is so utterly, utterly 
lonely.” Klaus was standing with Elizabeth his wife at 
the door of the ante-room; both were faithful servants 
of the departed. “Now all is over,” said Elizabeth 
with a gentle voice, “The Lord has now received him, 
aud if his life were lonely, it is over, and he is blessed.” 
A carriage throve quickly over the loose sand of the 
castle-oourt-yard. “There she comes,” said Elizabeth 
eagerly, and her lips trembled. “She? Really?” asked 
Klaus. Light, quick steps hastened through the hall, 
the parlour door was opened, a lady entered, slender 
and pale, with light hair, dressed all in black. She 
saw the sleeper, her hands clasped convulsively, she 
went nearer, laid her cheek on the cold pillow, caressed 
both the hands, and wept bitterly. “Here I am,” she 
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said softly. ’ Much sorrow lay in the words, — and 
without consolation. 

Elizabeth, who had withdrawn with Klaus, came 
back after a while; she who had been so composed 
could not help weeping too, as she gave a letter to the 
disconsolate one. His love and kindness reached 
beyond his death; he had felt before«hand how hard it 
would be to look so anxiously on a dumb mouth and 
on closed eyes, without an answer to so many ques- 
tions, and without consolation in such deep sorrow. 
Now the answer was there, and there were words of 
comfort 


Dear Theresa. 

You are very dear to my heart; once to the heart 
weak with all the pangs of youth, now to the heart 
strong in the Lord. Do you weep? Ah yes, when you 
think of my sorrows, you will weep, and that is com- 
forting to me at my departure. Look back on your 
life; it was bright, gay and deceptive; yes deceptive, 
for when seen closely they were only husks of the 
heavy servitude which you have undergone. Those 
were sorrows to me because I loved you so much. If 
you weep now, you will be homesick for the dear 
Father’s house. Como now — I am going home, and 
I long that you should follow me. Here I have given 
you up, given you up to the Lord for guidance; that 
He may some day give you to me again. And what 
have I of consequence to say to you? Go now on to 
the road which leads upwards; that is love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, love Him so truly with your whole heart, 
and your whole soul, that He will love you still more 
in retunL Oh if you did but know how blessed it is 
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to love the Lord I What is the world? Not worth a 
thought, compared with this blessedness. Blessed in 
spite of every woe; blessed in great loneliness. If I 
look back on my life, it was hard, very hard; and yet 
so very lovely, so rich, abeady a foretaste of heaven. 
And, if it is any consolation to you, then hear, that my 
heart still loves you with pangs of love; that I feel 
lonely, and would gladly have pressed your hand at 
my departure; and yet nothing fails me of a joyful 
confidence that the sufferings of all this time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us. Weep not for my earthly sorrow. 
Comfort yourself with my heavenly joy. 

And one thing more! If you can spare sorrow to my 
darling, — do it. You know whom I mean. Yet as the 
Lord wills. If you wish to hear of my life, Elizabeth 
has the key of my writing-table: if you shrink from 
it, she shall bum the papers. 0 dear Theresa, if I 
could but spare you sorrows I I can not; but the Lord 
can. He will. Thou dear Saviour, I pray Thee lead 
her, be with her with rich grace and love, strength 
and happiness. Amen. 

On the evening of the same day, the dead man 
was buried. Many followed, and many wept sincere 
tears. The nearest relations and hebs followed also — 
three men of different ages, all three dressed in deep 
mourning. When the mourners had left the church- 
yard, and the Sexton had closed the vault, one of the 
three in crape remained behind. He went up and 
down under the old lindens which stood between the 
church and the parsonage, and seemed as though he 
could not tear himself away. 
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The last beams of the evening stm had vanished 
from the slate roof of the church tower, stars were ap- 
pearing in the clear sky. “Yes, they are above and 
not here,” said the young man in his heart, “and now 
farewell thou dear home, thou dear parsonage, thou 
church-yard and you gloomy, shady trees. You guard 
for me my dear sleepers; I go; but your image I take 
with me in my heart, and everywhere Heaven is 
over me.” 

Comforted he left the peaceful church-yard, and 
went down the lime-avenue to the castle. 

“There comes our dear young master Joachim,” 
said Klaus to Elizabeth, who both were sitting in their 
room. 

Klaus talkative about the departed; Elizabeth quiet 
and thoughtful. 

“See now, Elizabeth,” continued Klaus, “how like 
he looks to our late dear master; he looked just like 
that when he came back from the University, and he 
has just his temperament, and his mind, and his first 
name — a pity that he is not, a Kamem.” “May the 
Lord prosper him,” said Elizabeth sadly. “Amen!” 
added Klaus and the young man of whom they had 
just been speaking came in. All three held out the 
hand in silence. Then the young man said calmly, 
“I am come to say farewell to you, I am going away 
to-day.” “Away?” asked Klaus and Elizabeth in 
astonishment. “It is better I should go away soon 
enough of myself than that they should send me 
away,” answered the interrogated one with a smile. 
“You? sent away?” exclaimed Klaus violently. “You 
belong here, "^^o wishes to send you away?” “Be 
still, Klaus,” said the young man gently. “You 
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know wliere I belong; my uncle’s love has assigned 
me a lovely place; tbithef I go and will think of him 
in gratitude and love» My home here and you all re- 
main dear to my heart. Now let me go to-day, it is 
moonlight and my mother is expecting me.” 

“Hear me,” interpoaed Elizabeth again very quietly. 
“The Count of Olshausen is upstairs with his young 
gentleman and Madame Theresa and Annie too ; tea is 
just sent up, and you’U go to them as is becfuning; he 
friendly. The gentle-folks must go back to Olshauaen; 
remain here to-day, to-morrow you can go. In a week 
the will will be opened; then you will come again.” 
will go up,” said Joachim laughing, “and also be 
friendly if that is permitted me, but then I must go 
away to-day because my mother is expecting me.*’ He 
thereupon bade Klaus to look after his horse, and went 
up. He did not remain long upstairs, and when, after 
a friendly leave of the two trusty people, he rode to 
the gate, Klaus said, “Cousiu Alfred cannot have 
been very friendly. Now God’s will be done, but I 
should like to know what will become of the matter, 
and what of us and of our troop of children.” Elizabeth 
again had nothing to say to his talkative speech, but 
Klaus thought he could read from her face that she 
knew more than he did. She also and npt he was 
appointed to keep all keys and all possession of the 
house, till the opening of the will. No seal was put 
on it, and neither the Count of Olshausen nor Joachim 
Frederic the two nearest male relations of the deceased 
had anything to say. 
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CoUeetei Letters and Papers for the Life of 
Joachim von Kamem. 


4th Angmt 1822. 


Dear Mother. 

I thought of travelling from here, if the Lord will 
on the 12th, to Luttensen by sea, from thence we 
could perform the journey in one day with our riding 
horses. Klaus has been veiy dissatisfied with this plan 
since yesterday. He has had a bad dream. The brave 
youth, though he has studied here for three years with 
me, is his aunt’s foster-son still. In the hope of soon 
talking to you I have no inclination to write much. 
Yesterday Landhorst gave me a farewell feast. My 
heart was very heavy. I part unwillingly from my 
friends, and yet I am glad to go. One door shuts, 
another opens; I know the Lord is leading me, my life 
lies in His hand, and has long been opened before 
Him. Dear mother, I shall so enjoy living again with 
you in my dear Kamem; learning from you how I 
may be faithful in that which the Lord has committed 
to me. May He help me! 

My friend Joseph is not coming with me now; he 
wishes first to pass his examination, — say that to the 
dear people at the parsonage. I cannot understand 
why Joseph cannot reconcile himself to Netty: he al- 
ways maintains that she cannot forget that she is a 
noble maiden. She has shown it plainly enough 
in marrying his brother. I am very fond of Netty 
and am pleased that she is my aunt, though I do 
not reckon this marriage a very great proof of her 
magnanimity. She was no longer young; to stand 
alone in life is hard, and our dear parson is the most 
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splendid man that she would ever have got What is 
my god-child doing? I hope the young fellow 
can at last talk plainly; only tell him that if he 
cannot say Uncle Joachim I will bring him no sol- 
diers. Good-bye, dear mother! God protect you and 
bring us joyfully to each other. 

Your faithful son, 

Joachim. 

Enclosure from Klaus to his Aunt. 

Highly esteemed Aunt. 

According to our reckoning we should be in 
Kamem again in a week. Would to God we were 
there! My master wishes to make a piece of the way 
by sea, but I have had a bad dream, that our ship 
was wrecked at Olshausen. Do not wonder that the 
sea is not concerned in it. You know how it is in 
dreams; it was quite natural. I came happily out of 
it, but my master perished. See to it. Aunt, whether 
my Lady cannot fix that we travel by land. Now as 
God wills; my master is perfectly right, by land or 
water we are constantly in His hand. I wish to tell 
you one thing more, I have a moustache. Do not 
think that I have fancied it; it is natural at my age, 
and it has grown very much lately. You will 
also be very much pleased, for I believe that I look 
much more like my father. That your Elizabeth is 
with the Lady up there at Olshausen surprizes me; it 
may be a good school but will not last long, and in 
your place I would not have let her go up there. Now 
I commend you to God, dear Aunt, and remain in all 
esteem and love Your nephew 


Klaus Ribdbrn. 
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Castle Kamern, 16ib Angast 1812. 

Dbar Joseph, 

In spite of EJans’s evil forebodings, by the Lord’s 
help, we are happily arrived. The reception was, as 
I had feared, very solemn. Flowers, wreaths and 
speeches. The old choir-master had practised with the 
children the hymn “ Jesns go before.” I do not know 
why this made such a peculiar impression on me. 
Though it is not a cheerfal reception-song, I thought 
it beautifully chosen by the old man. In the fulness 
of happiness and of joy, we should still hear the voice 
“Rejoice as if you rejoiced not.” I sang the hymn in 
joyful confidence. “Jesus, order Thou my path all my 
life long.” In the evening your people were here, 
Netty quite like the clergyman’s wife. I do not know 
what you desire in her, to me beside the clever, lively 
Christian she seems almost too simple, but little Joachim 
is a great credit to her. He can scarcely speak yet, 
but he brings out his gibberish with great boldness, 
and will have you understand him. He has teased 
valiantly for the lead soldiers, but with small success. 
Onnon Ochenanim, said he, and wanted the soldiers 
with a good right, for he generally puts me off 
with Onnon Ochen. My mother told me that I 
had just as much difficulty in learning to speak, and 
we are both of us very much like our late grandfather. 
When you see Netty with the child, you will be won 
by her, in spite of all your dismay, I do not know 
what the Burger-people always expect to find in the 
nobles, but I think they are often deceived. But I have 
not gone on with my narrative in order. Our voyage 
then was prosperous, very beautiful and splendid; I could 
plainly see how beautiful my northern home is. 
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Southern colours may be wanting, but how magnificent 
the sea is, such deep violet, such light blue, so varied 
and glittering, bordered with silver, and stre^ with stars. 

The waves proudly bore the ship along. I stood 
on the deck to meet the breeze, it was as if my breast 
must breathe as strongly, and heave boldly, like the 
element beneath me. 

We landed on the green shore of Luttensen and 
trotted away briskly through beech-woods, meadows 
and harvest- fields. When we came towards evening 
to Olshausen, I noticed a certain restlessness in the 
good Klaus. He asked me whether I should not like 
ta pay a visit to my aunt; I replied I wished to make 
the first visit with my mother. He knows very well 
that my longing for it is not great. After some time 
he said again his aunt had written to him that Miss 
Theresa was back from Switzerland, and had grown 
quite tail. I replied she must be old enough for it. 
At last a light dawned on me, — the good youth 
wished to see Cousin Elizabeth here. I proposed to 
him to stay here with the horses, and I would go on 
foot through the park to Kamem — a good half 
hour’s walk. Yet he did not wish that. 

Before the park I got down, in order to go along 
the somewhat shorter and charming foot-path by the 
lake. When I came to the trellis-work which separates 
the flower-garden from the park, I stood still in 
curiosity. Cousin Theresa is really grown tall — a 
slender Blonde with the same child-like face: she was 
playing with a young doe, hid herself behind groups 
of flowers and then spoke patois to it. 1 had hidden 
myself behind the thick junipers, and looked through 
the trellis, as it were into a fabulous world. I thought 
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there mtiBt be the same loveliness here in the hearts 
of men as in the scene before me. But I thought 
again dost thou know how it is with the hearts 
of men here, and how it will be? The Lord leads us 
wonderfully, and makes us all happy with His grace. 
I know not how long I had sat behind the juniper, I 
was lost in deep thought. Then with very happy 
thoughts I went along the foot-path by the lake. The 
setting sun shone on the hills and on the tops of the 
beeches*, long dark shadows lay on the bright green 
of the little meadows by the shore. Swans made silver 
furrows in the crimson water, and a gentle evening 
breeze stirred the high reeds beside me. Hallelujah! 
Praise ye the Lord, ye heavens. Praise Him in the 
height. Praise Him all His angels. Praise Him all 
His host. Praise Him sun and moon. Praise Him all 
ye stars of light*, mountains and all hills, fruitful trees 
and all cedars*, beasts and all cattle, creeping things 
and fowls of the air. Kings of the earth and all 
people*. Princes and judges of the earth: young men 
and maidens, old men and children should praise the 
name of the Lord, for His name alone is high. His 
praise reacheth to the earth and heaven. To be able 
to sing this is a blessed thing. — I could not help 
thinking again of the lovely apparition behind the 
trellis. Tlieresa would not join in the Psalm. She 
has been brought up quite differently, in opposition to 
the word of God. In early youth she learned to laugh 
at the inhabitants of Kamem castle. She will not 
have unlearned it by her education in Switzerland. 
But I am very glad to have made her acquaintance in 
this way, and I can not help wondering at the chil- 
dishness in her appearance. I have always had a certain 
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sympathy for this child, who stands to me almost as 
near as a sister. My father was so fond of both his 
sisters, they were so near his heart; Aunt at Olshausen 
still more than Netty. His vivacious and somewhat 
stormy nature was perhaps not adapted to gain her 
heart, especially when my uncle always stood between 
them. Uncle put off the blame chiefly on my mother, 
so that the two sisters^in-law never became intimate. 
You know how my mother noi^ with all her love and 
gentleness, tries to become more intimate with her re- 
lations, but has very little success. My aunt is indeed 
good-natured and friendly when she is with my mother, 
hut her interests in life are too different, and my uncle 
holds high the banner of the world, and every one 
who lives with him must do homage to it, and every 
one who is opposed to him is despised and ridiculed 
without reserve. My mother proposed to me to-day to 
make a visit up there. I know not why, I have no in- 
clination for it. I feel as though I must first consider 
how I shall stand with my relations. Shall I follow 
your advice or do as is pleasant to me? It will very 
likely stop short at the latter. 

For some time I should like to live quietly with 
my mother; rest would do me good after the busy 
days of leave-taking. You ask exactly what my plans 
are? I have very little to tell you. I mean always to 
have a great deal to do, and then do not know where 
to begin. I have already settled in and entered upon 
my rooms; now I wish to begin with dear Kamern 
and its inhabitants. I think by and bye the Lord will 
show me my work. I must send you greetings from 
Christian, Netty, and your nephew Joachim, and also 
from Klaus. The good youth has been obliged to give 
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up Ms moustache. Aunt Braunsen saw in it a sign of 
a worldly disposition, and when Cousin Elizabeth as- 
sured him that she thought his beard did not become 
him, he willingly gave it up. Farewell, dear friend, 
the Lord be with you and with 

Your friend 

Joachim. 

Letter from Theresa to her school friend in 
Lausanne. (Not sent.) 

Olshaiuen, 20th August 1822. 

I would have written to you long ago if I had 
known what. 

All your dreams about my brilliant life here, about 
dissipations and adventures are nothing. One day 
passes as monotonously and tediously as another. I 
do not say tediously for me, but in your sense. I 
must confess to you in confidence that I have found 
out again here aU my old pursuits. I put in the 
ponies, feed the dogs, help the maid make butter and 
cheese, and eat the people’s lard-dumplings. My na- 
ture which had become refined with you, must again 
become accustomed to our rough northern fare: only 
think! I got a red nose by it; mamma was beside her- 
self and we could make no visits for six days. Visits? 
You will say, that must be delightful. You are 
mistaken. That is at present the most tedious part of 
my life. 

Before dinner when mamma does not trouble her- 
self about me, I entertain myself very well in my own 
way; afterwards the intercourse with the interesting 
nei^bourhood goes on. We have visited them all, 
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9 M the i^tum have begun, but I assure you it 
ig no beautiful matter. 1 co^ describe much to you, 
but I know you desire other things and I knew no- 
thing about them. It is nkest at Wiadfort: there is 
a house full of children there. I had a good gsame 
with them last Sunday. The two eldest boys are 
twelve and fourteen. We speak such beautiful patois 
together, — very different from your conversation. We 
played also at robbers and gens d'amea I defended 
an old early French entrenchment in an apple orchard; 
I threw unripe apples and attacked the whole army of 
children^ — One thii^ I got again. 1 thought my nose 
would have got anoldier she^e, it burned like ffre, and 
mamma was very angry. We have been once to my 
aunt's at Kamern. She also caane here again. 1 do 
not know Vrhy, but always when I am with her I get 
on wonderfully. Her eyes are so beautiful and kind: 
when 1 look into them it is as if they attracted me, 
and as if 1 should like to follow. I am resolved never 
to make a jest of her. The daughter of her former 
lady's maid is my new maid, not altogether such an 
abigail as would stand in your estimation. 

Fuu and pleasure, she does not understand. — She 
only pleased mamma, because eenrants now in> the 
world are too wicked. She hopes that behind her 
pietism at least a tolerable servant is hidden. ^^She 
does not steal," says mamma, ^*is not too idle, and not 
giddy." That she sits by herself every evening, and 
every Sunday when it is possible runs off to Cousin 
Christian to the diurch, we must excuse. She na- 
turally tells me much of my aunt; 1 must confess 1 
like to hear such accounts. When Gousim Joachim 
haa made hia first visit here, d shall go for once with 
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Elizabeth to the church, — of couwie secretly while 
mamma is at breakfast and making her toilette. 
With Aunt Netty and her pastor j intercourse is broken 
off because of the marriage. Cousin Joachim has been 
at home a week, and has not been here, and so I can- 
not go first to Kamem. He would think perhaps that 
we are more eager to see him than he to see us. 
Papa and mamma are very angry with him; they ex- 
pected he would scarcely breathe in Kamem, before 
he would be on his way here. He has, as papa said 
lately, taken quite another tone in these last years. 
You must know, my dear child, that Cousin Joachim, 
in spite of his youth, is a complete pietist, but, except 
that, very loveable. With him your assertion does not 
hold good, that it is only people who have done harm 
in the world, who embrace pietism at last, in order to 
cheat the devil 

Cousin Joachim has always been very discreet. 
Elizabeth maintains that he was something quite extra- 
ordinary at the University. I should like you to be 
with him; I must say I am afraid of him. I must tell 
you too as a joke that I have .seen Joachim already. 
I was playing with my doe’s house in the garden, 
when he went through by the trellis, and hid himself 
behind the bushes. Afterwards I saw him go along 
by the lake. I think it was very wrong that he did 
not come forward. But as I have said, when he has 
been here, I shall go with Elizabeth to church, and 
shall also visit Aunt Netty. Remember me to our 
Lady Philosopher. I shall write to her next time; this 
time I know of nothing to say, but then I hope to have 
heard Pastor Frederic’s preaching. He is Very famous 
in this neighbourhood. 1 like him very much except 
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that I am very much afraid of him. In September 
brother Alfred is coming. He has holydays and is 
coming for more of a visit. I am delighted at it. I 
have thought a long time, but know of nothing else to 
say to you. I have a little grey-hound which I feed 
and am bringing up. I am sewing him a bed too, be- 
cause it will soon be cold. 

Letter from Hortense to Theresa. 

Vervenay, 24tb Angoit 1823. 

My dear 'Friend, 

I am now settled into my new home, and the 
school is happily behind me. Aunt and cousins treat 
me very kindly, that is to say like a poor orphan. 
That will all come right. In the winter we are going 
to Geneva. 1 maintain what man wishes to do, he can 
do. I will make my future for myself. Tour future, 
you dear German child, I see already before my eyes. 
I have permitted myself to draw the following sketch 
for you — the ideal of a North-German lady. She 
feeds the cattle, eats lard-dumplings and yellow pease, 
and will soon belong to the dear neighbourhood. 
Kely on me, if you live for the winter in such a resi- 
dence, you will not escape your fate. Your mamma 
must then have the prudence to choose me as your 
companion. I would bring life into your world there, 
and be afraid neither of Cousin Joachim nor of Cousin 
Pastor. You are not yet quite educated, my child 5 
you are still the little northern prodigy, as Professor 
Moller says. He was telling lately as a great joke, 
how he had advised you, at your first lesson on the 
piano, always to keep the piano free from dust, and 
how he had caught you the next time, hard at wori^ 

Joachim Von Kamornf $tc* 2 
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seoiffiiig it, with your sponge fastened to a stick, you 
were going bravely up and down among the strings. 
At his just reproaches you made such significant 
gestures, that he found it necessary to adopt another 
tone. But, dear child, I must tell you, that I am very 
curious to see how you are getting on. Pray, invite 
me. The detestable Lady Philosopher will have written 
you a long letter of warning, but you are sensible enough 
to know what a fanatic she is. I love virtue too, and 
only wish to do you credit as a friend, but what is 
madness, is madness; she was talking lately of the 
devil, of good and bad angels; I was your bad angel 
to lead you astray, but her prayers should defend you. 
What madness I In your place I would not answer 
her. She will soon be sent away from the school, be- 
cause Miss Amelia notices already what a dangerous 
influence she exercises on childish hearts. Many hang 
to her like burs; go up to her room with her, to pray 
and sing. Then she praises the Germans, and makes 
out the French to be bad. Once for all, dear Theresa, 
I believe I should be very useful to you, especially if 
you remain in the country for the winter; so do invite 
me. I find it very tedious in the world, it is of no 
use, something must be done. Write soon. I need 
not assure you how much I love you. 

Your 

Hobtbnse. 

From a former Governess of Theresa. 

lAnsanne, 18 th August 1822 . 

Deab Thbbbsa, 

Your things are packed. 1 put these lines in with 
them. 1 seem as though it were my duty still from a 
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distance to care for you. You are very dear 4o xny 
heart, and my prayers are very heart-felt wishes for 
blessings on you. Once more I repeat my parting 
words — do not correspond with Hortense, do not be 
fettered by her. In a week I shall leave Lausanne. 
I am going for the present to my friend in Berne, but 
long veiy much for Gennany. If you hear of a suit- 
able place, think of me. But it must be a house where 
I could without hindrance bring up the children in the 
faith — especially where they do not look only for in- 
struction, but for education also. You know too that 
French is not my native language. Now, farewell, 
the Lord preserve you, and take your heart wholly 
into His gracious keeping. 

In faithful love 

Your 

Sophie Sommbk. 


Answer. 

Olshausen, 29th August 1822. 

Dear Sophie, 

I am heartily glad: I had written to Hortense, but 
had not finished the letter. I bless the cup of cofiee 
which fell over it so that I had laid it aside. It is 
very hard to me to write anything to her. But I am 
still more glad that I have a place for you. The 
brother of Herr von Hagen at Windfort, is looking out 
for some one to educate his children. That will be a 
house for you. He a good old fellow as is said of him 
here; she, delicate; with four children, she has need of 
help. I have pretty much settled the matter with him 
and naturaQy spoke provincial German as we like to 
do hm*e. You must learn it too. He said, ‘‘If you 
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can give me your word that the young person is a 
little bit simple, I will take her.” I assured him of 
that. That you can sometimes give long lectures I did 
not tell him. Pardon me, dear Sophie I for all that, I 
love you very much. When you are once at Frondorf 
I will write you long letters. I have not time yet for 
a diary. Now answer quickly. You are to have a 
hundred thalers, and your travelling expenses, and to 
be here at Michaelmas. Excuse my bad writing and 
the blots. Mamma has sent for me. My aunt from 
Kamem is here. 

Your 


Joachim to Joseph. 

Kamern, 6th September 1822 

Dear Joseph, 

I will allow you to scold if you on the other hand 
allow me to do what I like. Only give up wishing to 
make me any thing else than that for which I am 
designed by nature. You laugh at this nature, but it 
has its merits in spite of your zeal. I lately listened 
to a conversatiop of the old coachman and Klaus. 
The old man said, “I don’t know, Edaus, you are a 
clever fellow, and a brave fellow, and have been 
away for three years, but you cannot get yourself so 
much respected by people.” Klaus answered, “We 
shall see about that some day.” “See some day I 
what does not happen, does not happen,” said the 
old man, shrugging his shoulders. And he is right; 
only ho should not tease the poor youth to such un- 
necessary exertions. What is his failing then or what 
is wanting in him? What he does not reap of honour 
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with the multitude, he reaps in love among his fiends. 
And so let me also poor youth alone. The Lord has 
divided His gifts differently; to whom He has given 
little, from him He will require little; and He prospers 
the simple-hearted. 

Christian seems to observe the matter. He is silent 
and sighs, but I am very glad at heart. Yet I am 
active in my way, that is I am thinking, seeing and 
hearing. 

1 cannot send away the steward before I under- 
stand how to fill his place. I cannot make proper 
changes among the people, before I know them closely; 
therefore it seems as though the old course would go 
on here: but only have patience. Comfort Christian 
if he opens out his heart to you, and also make him 
less exacting on me. He is very zealous and impatient. 
Netty lamented to me that he entertained the thought 
of leaving Kamem, because the heart of his flock was 
closed against him. I must now help with all my 
might, and put my hand to it. Besides I call that 
rashly spoken. The Lord alone knows the hearts of 
men, and knows the time to open them. We should 
only be his faithful and humble fellow-labourers, and 
not desire to see what we have done; the Lord sees it, 
that is enough. Yesterday Christian accompanied me 
when the old Stading fetched me to show me his new 
improvements in the forest. On the way there the old 
man began his lamentation, — that is first, he praised 
himself, his industry, his pains, three times he had had 
these same places planted, he had improved the ground, 
had it watered — every thing in vain! The ground 
was in some places too hard, in others too marshy; 
sometimes there was a great deal of rain, sometimes it 
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was too dry, then came the worm, and ate the roots of 
the young plants; in short the old man, in huntsman’s 
fashion, not in the gentlest way, spoke out his dis- 
satisfaction at the ill-success of his work. Christian 
saw the opportunity for a lecture of reproof. He showed 
him that he must leave a share and the responsibility 
with the Lord, he had only to prepare the land and 
to sow, to wait, to tend; the Lord has the best part to 
do, and we must quietly and patiently acquiesce in 
what He does. Our Pastor is speaking from experience, 
I added; He too must often work on hard ground, and 
often sow and plant in vain; — as it is said “patient 
in tribulation, and rejoicing in hope.” Above all things 
do not mourn over the weather, dear Stading, that has 
been so ever since Adam, and is wisely ordered by the 
Lord. You see how the earth is full of the goodness 
of the Lord, quite beyond your desert. If your im- 
provements give you trouble, you are in your right 
place. It says, “In the sweat of thy brow, shalt thou 
oat bread.” Christian became silent; I think he had 
taken these words to himself, and it can do him no 
harm. I must tell you in confidence that I intend to 
begin the reformation in Kamem so much desired by 
Christian, quite quietly with himself. After I had let 
the forester go, I walked a long time with Christian. 
His state of mind did me good, he did not say so 
much to me. Now I am sitting in my room by the 
open window; the rain is falling warmly and softly. 
I close my eyes; it is as though heaven’s blessing would 
fall also on me, and would refresh and bless. There 
is nothing more beautiful than to be quite still, to have 
nothing, and to be able to give nothing, but to receive, 
ever to receive. I do not understand how people can 
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be so busy with outward affairs, I have BO xnudb to 
with my own eternal happiness; and I feel theii as if 
the dear Lord could manage His kingdom without me, 
though I would do everything for love of Him, — yes, 
ever^hing that I can. And now, dear people, have 
patience with me. 

About a week ago we were at Olshausen, where it 
looks as gay and cheerful as possible. Tlie world is 
there playing its game with the utmost importance; - — 
the more folly, the more importance is given to it 
The devil is a knave, he knows how to make a fool of 
his world. When we got there they had just finished 
dinner. I found Theresa at billiards with the gentle- 
men. Cousin Alfred has brought some friends with 
him from his Rhine journey, — a young Styrian Count 
Stadlein is the most distinguished of them. Rose was 
very school-girl-like, but, as it seems to me, quite an 
unconscious child. In this circle, alas! she will soon 
get conscious. The young people were rather foolish. 
Uncle appeared infected with it, but with him every- 
Ihlng is studied. I soon felt uncomfortable in this 
noisy company. Theresa appeared to me constantly 
more unlovely. I asked her whether she would not 
accompany me to the ladies, my mother would be so 
pleased to see her. In a moment she laid down the 
cue, and hastened before me. In the ante-room I told 
her casually that I did not like to see her there in the 
gentlemen’s room, I thought she would be better with 
the ladies. I said it rather seriously but still play- 
fully, you will give me the credit of not having been 
rude. Theresa looked at me for a moment but an- 
swered nothing, but I was rejoiced that when shortly 
after the young gentlemen pressed her to come back 
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into file billiard-room, she decidedly refused and re- 
mained sitting with my mother with her sewing. I 
was now as amiable as possible, so that my rude words 
might be forgotten. When I saw her sitting so seriously 
and so lovingly with my mother, I was almost sorry 
for my words. I asked her, at parting, whether she 
was not angry with her ill-behaved cousin? She shook 
her head. She has many good qualities, the Lord will 
help her, and I have a good confidence that she will 
not, like so many who resemble her, perish in the whirl- 
pool of the world. A week ago we were invited to a 
larger party. My mother has never excluded herself 
from these family meetings, and I could not do so, 
but besides this time I felt a great anxiety about the 
foolish young men. 

Towards evening preparations were made for a 
dance, for tableaux, and for proverbs, as that was the 
order of the day, I was a looker-on; and the young 
people tried to lay hands on me. I placed myself 
forthwith in position, the thing was amusing. “I wish 
to enjoy life as long as I am young,’* said Count 
Stadlein. ‘‘Not only as long as I am young,” I replied 
to him; “I wish to enjoy it also when I am old.” He 
looked at me with some astonishment. “But why do 
you exclude yourself from the dance?” “That is too 
dull a pleasure for me,” I replied. “If I dance I must 
be merry too, and sing, and jump. I only do it with 
children. This silent and solemn flying around and 
complimenting each other, has something gloomy in it 
to me. I could not join in it.” Some young people 
made harmless jokes on this head, but Count Stadlein 
said bitterly, “That is a matter of taste, indeed. I 
thought you considered it a sin, and should like to 
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have heard your explanation about it” “Certainly I 
do consider it a sin when it does not happen in the 
way of which I was speaking, and when it is one of 
the many impresses of the godless world, — of the world 
which lives without God. But, sir, why are you here?” 
asked a young pert voice. I could not help laughing; 
he was quite right, but I controlled myself and an- 
swered with affected gravity, that I did not come for 
my own sake, but because I thought by my proximity 
to give pleasure to the company. No one ventured to 
reply anything to this dignified speech. Thereupon 
I invited them very cordially, as this was not the place 
for such conversations, to a sober cigar parliament at 
Kamern, there also to discuss in a becoming way the 
subject of the godless world — how she can sing merrily 
and prettily, and what is the end of her song. Many 
of the young men cheerfully and readily consented. 
One said I was a very peculiar sort of hypocrite, and 
he should wish to make a closer acquaintance with me. 
Count Stadlein, however, is mightily stem, and as far 
as possible hostile to me. Alfred said lately to me, 
half in earnest, half in joke, that my character was too 
exciting for Count Stadlein. So matters stand at Ols- 
hausen. I am afraid they will stand, and not get any 
farther. If this account has not interested you, I am 
sorry for it; I will now hastily tell you of my dear 
Kamem and its inhabitants. Of Christian I wrote to 
you at the beginning of the letter, and he has also 
lately written to you himself. Netty is an admirable 
pastor’s wife, and grows more and more in my estima- 
tion, She visits the poor and sick in the village, is 
quiet and cheerful over it, and is loved by young and 
old. It almost seems to me that she fills her position 
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better than Christian, he has learned too much, and is 
a self-absorbed professor. He must throuf a great deal 
over-board, to become our good pastor at Kamem. 1 
am beginning the reformation, as I said, with him. 
Netty is in league with me. We understand each 
other without words. My mother agrees with us, yet, 
to balance parties, she sometimes holds with Christian. 
She has also a great power over him. Now that it 
becomes almost autumnal, we have already spent 
splendid evenings by lamp-light in the garden-parlour. 
I say we, And forgot the chief person — the little 
Joachim. That wise and sensible people may be un- 
wise parents has often happened in the world; and I 
must confess to you that Christian and Netty’s mode 
of education is their weak side; but I must add in 
their excuse, that the boy is an uncommon character. 
Even my mother who (as she is in everything) is a 
model educator, (pray, don’t apply that to me) seems 
weak when opposed to him. I will not speak of my- 
self. I feel a kind of elective-affinity for the boy, and 
believe, what older people assert, that he is a copy of 
me on a small scale. To Klaus’s disgust I have not 
ridden the brown for a fortnight because Joachim the 
second maintains the horse is nasty, — it has such 
great bones and one slips so on it. I lift the little 
man almost every day on to my horse, because it 
pleases him so very much. 

Now I have still to tell of myself and EJaus. Of 
myself that 1 am a diligent economist. I rise at five. 
Do you ask how that is possible? I tell you that is 
the brave Klaus’s afiair. He has orders to get me out 
of bed by five. At first he could not succeed. I 
reproached him. He assured me he always thought 1 
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was awake, as I talked to him. You know 1 ein cany 
on a simple conversation even in sleep. I gave him 
to understand that he must talk to me in a more in* 
teresting way than hitherto. One morning (the heat 
had disturbed me in the night) Klaus suddenly called 
with a loud voice, “Master think of something I” “Of 
what?’’ asked I, half asleep. “Yes, think of some- 
thing,” thundered he again. “Of what?” “Why 
think it is possible it will soon snow.” I could not help 
laughing heartily, and was awake in a moment. “Was 
not that interesting?” asked Klaus. “Highly interest- 
ing,” said I, “you must always make it so.” I woke 
more quickly the next morning, for the good Klaus 
made use of the same wit, because as he thought one 
could not so suddenly think of anything new. Besides 
nothing else was needed, for when he, in a morning 
with faithful zeal, made it snow, my risible muscles 
were set in motion, and now habit has conquered. So 
I get up at five o’clock. I roam over field and forest, 
and with true pleasure when sometimes I forget all 
money considerations. 

Yesterday I sat a long time under “the seven 
brothers.” You know the isolated, beautiful beeches 
on the Hagenberg. Autumn has not yet tinged the 
leaves. The lake lay wreathed with green at my feet 
— on the left Olshausen, on the right Kamem, in the 
far distance a streak of silver — the sea. This is the 
only point where we have a distant view*, for the eye, 
and for the longing of the heart, there is often a ne- 
cessity to be unbounded. A shepherd stood near me 
leaning on his staff — he also was looking into the 
distance. That is a delightful calling and would have 
been veiy suitable for me. I thought, we should see 
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who would do it best I looked; he was standing im* 
moveable, and I closed my eyes or opened them, and 
watched how white cloudlets were passing lightly over 
the blue sky. When the sun began to set, and the 
old sexton at Kamem was ringing the evening-bell, 
the shepherd set himself in motion with his flock, and 
I followed him. I am now always in a frame of mind 
full of happy youthful enjoyment I am afraid of 
every distraction, lest I should disturb this frame of 
mind; my lonely wanderings give me many such con- 
templative hours. Yet they come to me also in the 
house, in the presence of my dear mother. Now she 
has conflded to me the office of leading the family 
worship. I entered upon it with trembling, but it gives 
me great joy oven in the preparation for it. We are 
now reading the Old Testament, so that we may begin 
Advent with our dear Lord Jesus Christ. The Old 
Testament has never so taken hold of me, and touched 
me as this time. I feel again anew, that the Lord God, 
through His Holy Spirit, can constantly disclose more 
and more of the Bible; one veil falls off after another, 
the light constantly becomes brighter. Great is the 
compassion and long-suffering of Gh)dl how He par- 
doned his people Israel from time to time, how He 
followed him, how He led him by love and by severity. 
His salvation lay so near his heart, that He sent His 
only-begotten Son as a redemption for many, that all 
who believe in Him might not perish but have ever- 
lasting life. Why should I not be joyful in soul in 
spite of all the burden of sin, and ^e misery of sin. 
Our life is a conflict, spent in falling and rising again 
and falling again; but faith and love and comfort are 
also there, and the Lord Jesus Himself is there. What 
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we could not do He has already done for us^ and be- 
fore us is the goal of our longing and striving, eternal 
in peace, and joy, and blessedness. Therefore, as we 
have sung to-day, 


Onward, onward go I 
Zion, walk thou in the light, 

Trim thy lamp and make it bright; 
Let thy love no coldness know ; 
For the living waters wait, 

Strive to pass the narrow gate, 
Onward, onward go t 

Suffer and endure I 
Zion, suffer without fear 
Sorrow, angniisb, taunt, and Jeer, 
Faithful till death end the strife ; 
Look unto the crown of life. 

If thou feel sin^s serpent sting. 

Still rejoice in suffering. 

Press thou on, press on I 
Zion, press toward thy Ood, 

Do not with the dead remain ; 
Strengthened with the life divine, 
Like green branches on the vine, 
For illusion strength obtain. 

Press thou on I 

Still hold on, hold on I 
Zion, hold thou flsst thy fkith. 

Thee let no man luke-warm And t 
Up ! the treasure hangs in sight ; 
Up I forsake the things behind; 

In the latest, sorest fight, 

Zion ! still hold on. 


Aud now God be with you, dear Joseph. Look 
upon this letter eis something methodical. I cannot, as 
you do, sit down quickly and throw off a few lines. I 
am not fond of writing, and when I am at it I do not 
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like to do anything else. If you go to Berlin you 
might come through here. 

Your faithful 

Joachim. 


Letter from Theresa. 

(Not sent.) 

Olshaaten, 12th October 1822. 

Dear Sophie, 

Do not be uneasy about my not being well. It is 
nothing but the old story — the favourite lard- 
dumplings. 

Yesterday I had almost made a vow never again 
to eat them; I was so vexed that I was obliged to|stay 
here. Yet to-day I feel very much pleased with my 
evening. 

It will certainly give you pleasure, so you shall 
hear about it. Yesterday morning I was told to go to 
mamma. 

The box with the ball-dress was come, I was very 
curious, and mamma, in her eagerness about the dress, 
did not look at her little daughter. When at last she 
hands over to me the light silver-spangled stuff, and, 
highly satisfied, is stroking the hair back from my 
forehead she cries out in terror: “But, Theresa, what 
if the matter?” 

Yes, I looked horrible, not only on the lips but 
further towards the nose, I had hateful bright spots. 
The dress was packed up, my sentence was spoken. 
It was to remain at homel Mamma was vexed; Alfred 
still more so. Count Stadlein’s partner for the country- 
dance was missing. I shed tears; not on that account, 
but I did wish to go and, you may doubt it, dear 
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Sophie, but I wished very much to see and to talk to 
you again. When they were all gone I was standing 
alone by the window in the twilight. I could not set 
to anytMng for vexation. 

All at once 1 thought of going a walk and called 
Elizabeth. She came, but with her cloak on. She had 
leave to visit her mother for the evening. “I will go 
with you to Kamern and visit Aunt Netty,” cried I 
with delight I would hear nothing said against it: it 
was full moon, fine weather, — no obstacle. Elizabeth 
grows dearer to me every day; if she were not my 
lady’s maid, I might be still more friendly with her. 
We went along the foot-path by the lake; the moon 
was shining through the bright trees, and on Elizabeth’s 
quiet face; my feet rustled in the leaves, — shadows 
were dancing on the sedge. Elizabeth was so quiet 
and only said yes and no; but then she sang so softly 
and with such a touching voice that I could have wept. 
“Now all the woods are sleeping” as the hymn says. 
It is very long but I should like to hear it again, and 
I should like to learn it. We got so quickly to Kamem 
but I did not trust myself to Aunt Netty, I was afraid 
of her husband. I went to Elizabeth’s mother, Mrs. 
Braunsen’s, who was so long lady’s maid to Aunt 
Anna, and who lives in the church-yard comer, — a 
little house very small and quite alone behind the 
parsonage garden. A little light was glimmering 
through the dark Hme-trees, and it was burning in a 
little room in which I should already like to live. 

Mrs. Braunsen was very polite, and so refined and 
amiable that I could not help thinking all the time os 
Aunt Anna. I begged she would do as though I were 
not there. Elizabeth brought tea, — brown bread and 
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btitter set 6ut on a wliite cloth, and I felt as though I 
weze with people of rank. 3£rs. Braunsen said grace, 
I gladly joined in, but just as if I were in a dream 
I liked to listen to all she said. When Elizabeth was 
taking out the tea and her mother was helping her, 1 
look^ through the window in to the bright moon- 
light and on to the church-yard with the church. I 
went out that Elizabeth might be alone with her 
mother. They thought I wished to go to Netty, but it 
was far pleasanter out there. 1 was not at all afraid: 

I could not help looking at the stars and thinking 
what would become of me. I went from the church- 
yard into the lime-avenue and the garden. The castle 
lay so quiet and so bright, and two golden rays of 
light fell upon the grass-plot from the garden parlour. 

I went across softly and looked in. I thought all the 
time I was dreaming. Aunt was sitting on the sofa 
and Joachim was in the arm-chair reading aloud. 1 
sat down softly on the low window-sill, and heard his 
voice plainly. I could not help looking at them both. 

I don’t know why. I prayed too that the dear Lord 
would make me happy. I forgot too that I was sitting 
there. Joachim suddenly got up and walked to the 
window. I was very much frightened and squeezed 
myself quite beneath the window-sill. I only saw his 
hand which he laid on the rail. It seemed as though 
he stretched k out to me to help me. I thought “Now 
if thou couldst grasp it, and say Joachim. Don’t be 
angry with me and help me to become good and reli- 
gious, and, dear Aunt, I love you so very much.” I 
could not help crying very much*, it was fortunate that 
he went from the window; I stood up and slipped 
away, but when I was obliged to go through the gloomy 
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shade I was so afraid. I looked back to the bright 
light, I turned round, I wished to go to thejiunt because 
I got more and more afraid, but was ashamed, and 
hastened very quickly through the avenue, over the 
church-yard, towards the little light. I know not bow 
I looked. Elizabeth and her mother were terrified 
when I came in, but 1 was so joyful at heart. I never 
experienced such an evening. Mrs. Braunsen accom- 
panied us part of the way. When we went by the 
lake, Elizabeth could not help singing the hymn again, 
and I thought of the garden-parlour, and the little 
house in the church-yard-corner, and I was sorrowful 
when I got to Olshausen again. — I feel mnut at 01s- 
hausen. To-day at breakfast Alfred and Count Stad- 
lein were vexed that I was so melancholy, and said 
— dancing was tedious and great companies too. 

Count Stadlein, who is very cunning, seems already 
to have a suspicion whether I did not do something 
strange yesterday, he looked at me so piercingly with 
his black eyes. First mamma was angry that I could 
taJk so rudely and foolishly, and when I cried, 
she said I was ill and therefore excited and nervous. 

I went ta my room as I was obliged, and lay down 
on the sofa, but not for long. I wished to go for a 
walk alone, and to rustle my feet in the leaves. 
I stood under the seven brothers. The sky was cloudy. 
Kamern with the dark lime-trees and the pointed spire 
was in mist, but I looked through the mist and at last 
I went back. I was not down to dinner — the sick 
diet here was beautiful. I made plans with Elizabeth. 
1 wish so much to learn to sing hymns, and have be- 
gun with the hymn of yesterday. Then T wish to be 
industrious with her, and to sew for the mission. 

Joachim von Kamern^ tic* 3 
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I do not know Whether it is a good thing to sew 
for the blacks, but Aunt Anna does it and Mrs. 
Braunsen. 

Mamma must not hear of it: she would be very 
angry, and Alfred would tease me. I made lately, for 
a Idttery, a rose-coloured silk glove case. They 
laughed at me and asked what the Hottentots could 
do with it. I have not ^ven it up but will sew in 
secret with Elizabeth. Working with the maid no 
longer gives me any pleasure. It is often so horribly 
cold out there. Now I have written away the after- 
noon*, the moon is shining again, and I am singing all 
alone “Now all the woods are sleeping.’’ 


Dear Sophie, 

I had written you a long letter but I can not send 
it, it is too marvellous 5 I will bum it. I promise you 
henceforth to keep a journal. Writing to-day has 
given me much pleasure. I shall also have a good 
deal of time now. 

You have been to Kamem lately and not come to 
us. I am sorry for it. I should have been so glad to 
talk to you. I quite believe the people there have 
pleased you. Could you not send me some pretty 
books to read? Think of it! Papa wishes to go with 
us for a longer time to Berlin. I should so much 
rather stay here. I know of nothing else to tell you 
to-day: I hope you will be at the birthday at Wind- 
fort, then I will tell*ycm a great deal. My love to all 
the children. I will send the promised doll to little 
Mary by the Doctor. Your 


Thhresa. 
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Joachim to Joseph. 

^Kainern, 5th l>eoember lS!d2. 

Dear Joseph, 

Ahtuittn has shaken all the leaves from the trees; 
the view from my window is very extensive, I 
see almost to Olshausen, at least the lake glimmers 
through the bare twigs. Cliristian’s light also eends a 
greeting through the lime-trees; mine greets him in re- 
turn. When his goes out, it is a warning to me to go 
to rest, and thus we exchange a good-night. We have 
now celebrated the first Advent It is a beautiful 
thing that the Church celebrates her most splendid 
feasts at a time of year when, withdrawn from the 
visible, w'e can live for a far fairer and more blessed 
world. We sing our Hosanna to meet the King. 
“Praised be He who cometh in the name of the Lord 
— Hosanna in the highest.” I learn more and more 
that, with a simple well-ordered outward calling, life 
thrives best in the quiet of loneliness. I feel happy 
liere, and everything externally is ordered according to 
iny wish. What indeed is happiness or unhappiness? 
Tf we have the Lord, we have the advantage over the 
world, and our rich and our barren times consist in 
having Him more or less. Now during Advent we 
shall meet once a week with Christian and Netty to 
sing and read — the servants also are by turns to take 
part in it. It has happened twice already, and yester- 
day another festivity combined with it which is cer- 
tainly worth the pains that you should enjoy it with 
us. To Joachim the second (who when his obstinate 
stem Uncle Joseph comes will yet take his heart by 
stotm) to this young fellow, was announced that in the 

3 * 
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coming season Master Rupert would come as precursor 
of the Holy Christ, and that he would throw beautiful 
things into the room for all good children. 

Joachim has done his utmost to show his good- 
ness*, no one doubted it, but many of my young friends 
in the courtyard also counted themselves among these 
good children. Yesterday in the twilight the little 
company appeared: t:hey were assembled in the ante- 
room, and Joachim as the smallest but bravest served 
and kept order. When I was just on the point of 
putting on the fur cloak, and of taking the sack with 
the apples, and nuts and sweet-meats into my hand, a 
carriage drove up — Aunt from Olshausen and Rose. 
Aunt comes oftener now: I fear from ennui: she is 
pretty much cut off from the rest of the neighbour- 
hood by bad roads. Yet it is pleasant to us. Uncle 
has been for a long time at Berlin, but just in his ab- 
sence mother can get on best with aunt. She has 
also met Netty and Christian here, and yesterday 
especially tiie two sisters appeared to me like they did 
of old. Theresa was highly delighted when she heard 
the object of the youthful assembly, she declared she 
would belong to the children to-day and profit by 
Master Rupert. 

I asked whether she was a good child too? She 
did not take the joke as I had intended it, and turned 
away gravely. I was sorry for that. I tried to make 
up for it. And sho is so easy to appease; she was 
soon merry again, and the centre of the delighted com- 
pany — that is she brought a wonderful animation into 
it, talked patois with the children, as though she could 
speak nothing else: she danced with them and sang, 
and Joachim the second was astonished, and in aston- 
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ishment gave his sceptre to the ambitious intruder. I 
listened a long time at the crack of the door. Then I 
played my part (I hope well); the children in spite of 
timidity hastened to gather round the hideous Giver, 
and Theresa ingratiated hersejf wonderfully with 
Joachim when she offered afterwards to share her gifts 
with him. The boy seems to make his way even with 
the Olshausen ladies. Aunt was in a very good 
temper: she invited herself to the Advent feast. My 
mother appeared, in honour of the visit, to wish to let 
the Advent celebration fall through. I on the con- 
trary was delighted at the thoughts of it. The more 
joyful and the more sure of our cause we are, the more 
magical is the influence on others, and on those who 
do not participate. I said at table what our guests 
must expect after supper. I praised the time of Ad- 
vent: I added since they had joined us to-day, they 
must sing Hosanna with us to our King; and I was 
sure they would enjoy our festival more than we 
enjoy those which they give us at Olshausen. 
Aunt received these words well. She assured us 
she herself loved quiet life more than company, 
and on that account had decidedly put off the 
Berlin journey. For Rose’s sake I should rather have 
been there, added she: the girl leads a mad life here, 
driving about in the stables and in the village with 
Elizabeth, and will never learn what she owes to herself 
and her position. Theresa laughed at this accusation 
and I allowed myself a few more observations. I do 
not doubt that Theresa is in good company with Eli- 
zabeth, and better than with the gentlemen in the bil- 
liard-room, and Theresa gave striking evidence of it 
that evening. When our company was assembled 
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nfter Christie g«^v^ a. pfeoTt di^^co^i^e tfae 

time of Advent. i[,e explai»,^d the. of 

Sunday. AfterwAJrd^ “0 how shall I receive lliee” 
was sung — the hrst hjinm When I handed Theresa 
a hymn hook, i^e s^id I know the hymn by heart, 
and so she said at the sepond which we sang. That 
astonished Christian, and he asked her, half in jest, 
whether she had learned the hymns at I^aiisanne. “0 
no»” answered she abruptly, “I learn them now in my 
mad life as mamma calls it. Aunt Emma took plea- 
sure in the singing of her daughter, and with others 
asked her to sing a hymn alone. Theresa’s voice is 
insignificant but clear and child-like. She sang some 
verses from “Now all the woods are sleeping.” A 
hymn nevei; touched me so much as the last verse 
but one. 

“My Jesus, stay Thou by me 
And let no foe come nigh me 
Safe sheltered by Thy wing.’' 

I stood near her, and fervently commended this feeble 
creatnre to the heart of the Lord. You see I am a 
regular mystic; X believe that the offering of siich a 
prayer must act immediately and marvellously on the 
one for whom we pray, and more than the most eloquent 
words of our lips. If it be so, the power of this my 
prayer will help to open this heart to the Lord, to 
touch the lips that they may cry Hosanna to Him. 
Yes I confidently believe it. 

Dear Joseph! have you your own thoughts about 
what I am writing? I have my thoughts too, and the 
Lord grant they may be His thoughts. Amen. And 
now help me to pray. Oh if we could be more still, 
and pray more constantly, we should make more pro- 
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grese than with our much talking and doing* So ma7 
the Lord help us all 

Your friend 

Joachim. 


Theresa to Sophie. 

Olshausen, l&th December 182 ^^ 

Dear Sophie, 

I am living a splendid life and enjoy myself and I 
liave had a feast which you might celebrate With your 
children. It is not my discovery. I learned it at 
Kamern, and had a most pleasant time there, mamma 
too : — she stayed so long that the moonlight was over, 
and cousin Joachim was obliged to go before us on 
horseback with a lantern to light us. Mamma is on 
very good terms now with the Kamem people* She 
says they lead a sensible and happy life there, and 
that it was not a bad thing of Netty that she accepted 
the Pastor. He is amiable, and what he is now he 
will be when she is older. Mamma is angry now with 
Papa that he went to Berlin*, and Papa is angry that 
she would not go with him, and wishes to stay till the 
spring. We get on quite merrily here. You know 
the sport of Master Eupert. 

Last Sunday they were all invited from Kamem — 
Christian and Netty and little Joachim too. With 
Elizabeth I had made a little sky-blue dress for him 
which suits him very well. I had invited many of the 
farm people as well and got ginger-bread and apples, 
and Cousin Joachim was obliged to act Master Eupert 
because he is so tall and looks so formidable. The 
servant held a board with green bushes and lights 
over his head, which was a true cap of light, and so 
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he stood in the half-open door and flung his gifts into 
the dusky room, and on to the frightened children. 
They were all the merrier afterwards: little Joachim 
made especial fun for us. Dear Sophie, I want to tell 
you that I cannot sew for the mission now, and I have 
not begun Ijie diary. Christmas makes me a great 
deal to do. I am making a great many presents with 
Elizabeth. We are also invited to Kamem: you are 
to come too with all the children and to all, all I wish 
to give something. Dear love. The Doctor wants to 
go and takes this note with him. Your 

Theresa. 


Sophie to Tlieresa. 

Dear Kosb, 

Only work ^nd employ yourself well. Never think 
that all work is unnecessary for you, and that, by the 
renunciation of a wish for luxury, you can have all 
done for money. Work is such a great blessing for 
yourself, and not to be paid for by money: and in 
order to free yourself from the Repressing thoughts of 
the uselessness of your work, do more works of love 
whether for the mission, or for your poor or for your 
friends. 

My children are devoted to you with great affec- 
tion. Little Mary would do anything for Aunt Kose. 
We are very much delighted at the thoughts of meet- 
ing at Kamem, and we are also eagerly practising the 
Christmas hymns. I have still a great deal to do and 
because I have so many claims by day am obliged to 
call in the help of the night. 

God be with you, dear Theresa. Your 


Sophie. 
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Joachim to Joseph. 

Kamern, 14th January 1823. 

Dear Joseph, 

The lovely Christmas days are over. I am de- 
lighted that you have enjoyed them with us, and have 
lived in our dear circle. But I have more knowledge 
of human nature, dear Joseph, than you and Christian. 
You good lively people! It is beautiful that you have 
so soon overcome old prejudices, but I fear you have 
taken up new ones. I fear — for I might do so — you 
were right this time. I cannot share your rapture 
about Theresa. You laugh. Theresa is very lovely, 
but a shaking reed. Uncle has got his way that she 
shall go with Aunt to Berlin. Can you think that she 
will stand firm there. Count Stadlein is said to be 
very rich and is a far more agreeable son-in-law to my 
uncle than I am; and for Theresa I am surely not 
more attractive than a young man of the world. You 
see, dear Joseph, how weak I am, my heart has be- 
come foolish. Should \ ever forget that marriages are 
made in heaven. The fields of snow are so bright and 
the blue sky and the sunshine. I have run through 
field and forest in order to out-run my folly, but, dear 
Joseph, you will at once see how it is with me. My 
thoughts belong to her; her image has placed itself in 
my soul, I love her dearly, yes, dearly. I am anxious 
about it. I have wept like a child and was never 
more happy than in those tears. Is it the Lord’s will? 
Oh I am afraid of this happiness. I am afraid of my 
weak heart. The world is so beautiful; the place of 
my home is so beautiful but only with her. I am so 
happy, but only with her. I make plans — she is in 
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them. I lie down — I think of her. I wake, and 
think of her. Mj heart has no rest: it is touched with 
sorrow; but this sorrow causes me no pain. Oh Joseph, 
pray for me, pray for my weak heart, and for my hap- 
piness. The star of evening is there appearing in the 
bright sky, clear and still: — it will always shine 
again in like purity till it sees me again at peace. 
Time passes away, unrest passes away — the Lord 
knows when and how. Shall I send you this evidence 
of my weakness? No one here has the least idea that 
the man in me is become a fool. I walk about with 
great repose — with great dignity. I never said such 
sensible things as now. I disputed with Christian how 
a Christian must love: — the true-hearted man defends 
my folly. 

Netty enjoyed to hear him talk. I believe women 
do love to see a man weak in this way. She is angry 
with me about my cold-heartedness. And the cold- 
hearted quiet man when he is alone, weeps like a child. 
Write to me, Joseph, give me a lecture; see whethfer 
you can do it more seriously than I do myself: — dear 
fellow, do this friendly service to me. I say no one 
guesses the state of my heart; perhaps, though, my 
mother may, and she ought to know least of all. I 
believe her only weakness is anxiety about my happi- 
ness. Oh, she would have more sympathy with my 
folly than I have myself. Giod be with you. 

Your 


JoAoniM. 
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Letter i^fom Theresa tp Fra^, yon 

BarUn, isjh 18 ^* 

Dear Avnt, 

My proipised letter will, perhaps, be too. Ipng for 
yon. X ain 90 eager to write. Yon Bt^nst qjl^p keep 
your proipise and write a great deal about Kainem. 
We have now been in this great city for two days. 
We live, “under the Lindens” — a broad Eftreet and a 
chief street- The driving and walking and riding is 
incalculable. Our house on the other hand is aot 
extraordinary. Alfred says, papa haa been stingy. 
Our own caipets, table-covers apd furniture, give some 
appearance tn the matter. Besides papa is very formal-, 
I am quite frightened at it, and he has already said to 
me in cpnfidence that I am a regular peasant-girl. 
Papa has not brought a carriage with him. Count 
Stadlein lives with us in one house. His carriage is 
at our service; I believe that is why the count boards 
with us. We have a joint establishment. On the very 
first morning a hair-dresser came to mamma and me. 
The creature tormented me horribly for two hours. 
X paid him out well, and I was so pleased that afc go- 
ing away, he said to mamma that he would never dress 
the young lady’s hair again. First he cut long pig- 
tails from my back hair, then he frizzed innumerable 
little locks with a curling iron, and then towered them 
up one on another — two high mountains on my fore- 
head. He called this “Coiffure k la neige.” Quite 
right, for with the spring these snow-mountains, will 
thaw away in Olshausem Papa brought me besides a 
white satin hat, around its brim adapted to these tower- 
ing locks, twined moss-roses and vine-branches. Alfred. 
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declares that papa chose this with a meaning — “with 
roses one should think of the grapes.” Dear aunt, in 
their hateful worldly sense I detest that, but I thought 
of you, and what you said to me about youth. With 
those thoughts I put on the remarkable hat, and made 
some visits. In the evening we were at the theatre. 
I believe the theatre will give me the most pleasure. I 
saw the enchanting flutes and thought I was enchanted 
myself. One thing more. This evening I had my 
first riding lesson in the riding-school. Papa and 
Alfred and Count Stadlein looked on. I was very 
brave, but I know the horses here have no foolish 
tricks. Only tell little Joachie that if I came to Kamem 
I could ride better than he. Oh, dear Aunt! I like 
much better to be at home than here. I hope we shall 
not stay here long. Mamma has a very bad nervous 
headache to-day. That has freed me from a terrible 
dinner. I had already, with Elizabeth’s help, built up 
the snow-mountains on my forehead, and papa had 
furnished me with infinite rules for behaviour. All in 
vain! I am sitting with Elizabeth in our little back 
room, and am writing to my dear aunt. 

Besides I am beginning to amuse myself on my 
own account with Elizabeth. At tea-time every neces- 
sary was again wanting; since no larder exists here 
we resolved to go and buy. I hastily frizzed myself 
^ la Olshausen, put on my travelling-hood and went 
with Elizabeth into a sausage-shop. The sausages 
there were arranged like wreaths, and hams between 
and smoked goose-breasts. We bought some of all 
and, in another shop, butter, cheese and sardines. We 
were very much pleased with this store, and I begin 
to find it quite pleasant in my little back room. To- 
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morrow is Sunday, so before the others maikjs their 
appearance, I shall go with Elizabeth to church. I 
hope also mamma will be so poorly that I need not go 
into company. Now, farewell, dear Aunt, I earnestly 
beg you, write to me soon again. Give my love to 
Joachim, and little Joachie, Netty and Christian. 
Please, send Elizabeth’s letter by Klaus. 

Your 

Loving niece 
Theresa von Olshausen. 


Joachim to Joseph. 

Kamern, 20th February 1S23. 

Dear Joseph, 

Your lecture is not very striking, dear Joseph. 
Do not think that my present state of mind is the 
result of it. The heart iff a desponding and sorrowful 
thing; if it fears conflict, if it is anxious, it may timidly 
fly. Wlieii the danger is over it gains wonderful 
courage. Now listen how here in Kamern, in spite of 
winter, it is spring. Early on Monday I stood won- 
dering at the window. Forest and park gleamed in 
tho silver light of spring, against the rosy morning 
sky; a wreath of stars adorned every twig, every 
flower-stalk, every blade of grass. It drove me out 
earlier than usual, a gun over my shoulder to give 
some appearance of an object to these vagaries. I went 
along the path by the lake. I forgot myself, and stood 
lost in the beauty of the scene. The clear frozen sur- 
face of the water encircled by beeches and birches and 
slender reeds; in the back ground Castle Olshausen 
with the park all berimed with silver, and a light blue 
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aiid rosy tnist ovefr them. Suddenly two figures came 
out of Olshausen Park; they were undoubtedly Rose 
and Eli^sabetSi. When Rose saw me she beckoned 
with her pocket-handkerchief, and hastened impetuously 
nearer. The more she hastened, the more I slackened 
my pace. My fool tries to fortify himself as well as 
he can. Elizabeth left us in order to go to her mother. 
I lead Rose through the park. She was very talkative 
and very merry; her joy of heart was to be read in 
her bright eyes, and though I walked beside her in a 
very dignified way, my heart leaped in equal bounds 
♦ with hers. Aunt became so nervous at Berlin, that 
the physician at last ordered her home. Mother in- 
vited Rose to stay the day with us; she stayed. To- 
wards evening I took her home. But the next day 
the physician brought her back to Us himself. Aunt’s 
illness had become nervous fever, and as several people 
at Olshausen lie ill of it, his advice is, that Rose should 
stay some weeks here. Thus it is spring at Kamem. 
I feel as if I were in a dream when I sit in a room 
and hear her light steps on the corridor, and hear her 
chattering with dogs and cats, or see how eagerly she 
lessens mother’s little household affairs, and then again 
sits quietly by her, and listens attentively to serious 
conversations. Dear Joseph, good fortune gives spirit 
— perhaps a haughty spirit. The world never appeared 
so fair to me, men so loveable, Heaven so near. Is 
that youthful delight? and the delight of love? To 
be joyful, sorrowful, thoughtful I was thoughtful, the 
star of evening was appearing in the sky. Mountaineers 
were playing below in the meadow — the sounds touched 
my heart with longing and joy. I walked on to the 
coMdor. Rose was sitting on the first She wished 
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to nse, she is often so shy with me. I have once W 
gun to play the somewhat serious stem oousin, and do 
not know how to begin anything else. I sat down by 
heir. I wished to be small and lowly beside her. We 
sat at first silently by each other. I gave her my 
hand and aSked whether she liked to be with us? She 
nodded and at the same time looked at me so lovingly, 
that I could not help being strong and saying no 
foolish things. I remained silent, covered my eyes 
with my hand until the tones had died away and Rose 
went to my mother. I conclude for to-day. The 
Lord be with you and with us all. All is well at the 
parsonage. Little Joachie is oitr daily companion. 
Of Klaus I can tell you that he is very merry. It is 
very pretty when such young people are in the house, 
he said this morning with delight. Elizabeth is with 
Rose. I might learn from him many a tender atten- 
tion to these young people — amongst others he daily 
rides for some hours like a lady to train the brown, so 
that Rose may satisfy her love of riding here. 

I heartily greet you. 

Youx 

Joachim. 


Diary of Theresa. 

Kamern , Slat February 1828* 

At last I will begin a diary. I had not time in 
Berlin, Four days here are already passed in such a 
way that when I lie down in the evening, I can scarcely 
wait till I get up early in the morning. Yet two 
mornings I have overslept myself and Could not go to 
prayers. This morning I hurried Very mtich attd dr^Sised 
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properly, for aunt does not like a young girl to appear 
in the morning in n^glig^e. I was standing timidly 
at the door of the room, it ffelt very strange, I heard 
Joachim's voice — “We will begin.” Then I opened 
the door quickly. Aunt was sitting in the arm-chair; 
Joachim at the table, the servants nearer the door. 
I sat down by aunt; Joachim read so quietly, not at 
all a clergyman’s tone. I could not help looking at 
him all the time and listening to him. To-day he was 
much kinder to me; if I could only tell him that I am 
so fond of hearing him, but he is always so grave 
with me, and then he is so tall that when I stand by 
him I scarcely reach to his shoulder. After break- 
fast I go with aunt into the household. She has a 
certain apron and cap for it, puts on gloves and takes 
the basket of keys. I dressed myself just the same 
because I think it so pretty. We enquired about 
dinner for the parlour, and the servants gave out what 
was necessary from the larder; then I sorted fruit. 
The very little spots in fine apples I cut out and laid 
among the peels; fi-uit is scarce this year. Apples 
with great spots I gave to the cook. She is to make 
fried apples of them to-night. Aunt praised my sort- 
ing. Afterwards I sewed industriously with aunt. 
Joachim kept us waiting for dinner. He was the 
whole morning among the household. After dinner I 
stayed in the library and played the piano. Joachim 
sat on the sofa and went to sleep over it; I was so 
glad he did, because he had the tooth-ache. I got up 
quite softly, and placed myself with a book in the 
window. Aunt called us to coffee. We were very 
Towards evening we went a walk and I with 
aunt to see a sick woman. Oh! how beautifully and 
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comfoitiiigly aunt can speak. 1 wish I oouldi but I 
am afMd of sickness an^ veiy much of death. In the 
twilight I practised my bid hymns alone. I had al- 
most forgotten them in Berlin; now I hare written this, 
and soon Netty and Christian will come and eat 
fried apples with us and then there will be a lecture. 
We are now in passion-week. I like to hear it and 
can say notJiing more but that ‘when a day is gone^ I 
am so pleased to look back upon it. 


February S2d* 

To-day I was with aunt earlier than the servants. 
Aunt kissed me kindly on the forehead, and asked 
whether it gave me pleasure to solemnize the morning 
thus with them? I bent over to her and could not 
help crying. Joachim had gone to the window; he 
surely does not believe it. I said in a low voice to 
aunt, “Dear Aunt, if you forsake me, I shall not be- 
come pious. I do not know how to begin anything 
alone.” Aunt said she loved me very much and would 
never forsake me, but my best support must be the 
Lord above. I do not rightly understand it, but I be- 
lieve it. Elizabeth is so happy. She is not afraid of 
death; she says earth first appears truly beautiful to 
us when we learn to trust in Heaven. I should like 
to learn to trust in Heaven. 

Febr. 25th. The days here pass so quickly and I 
have very much to do. Little Joachim has the in- 
fluenza. I must amuse him. Joachim also plays with 
him. I like to be at the parsonage. I am no longer 
afraid of Christian, and Netty is always kind and 
friendly. She goes to see mamma too and is not afraid 
of the infection. Mamma is still very ill, but not 

Joachim von Kcmem, cie, 4 
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dang^OUBfy. Td-Aiiy I practised ike b7in% Iftinib 
kas bcme ant It it so touoking^ 1 66irld not 

kelp crying, aaid do not knOw why. 


March 2lld. 

Yesterday 1 was with Elizabeth at Mrs. Birannsen^s. 
Wo drank tea there Again, and it was rery mco. She 
ifead to UB and we sang together. Auoiit and Netty 
went to see mammaj I <|aita deceived Joachim. He 
thought I was gone home. At last he heard where I 
was and fetched me. He was angry that I had locked 

the lardeEr-keyS, ho was oWgied tie eat of the Servants^ 
food- That made me very sorry. I cannot toll whether 
he is only angry in joke. To-day I had ai^ed aunt 
what was his favourite food^ ^^He has none,'^ she sadd, 
but before he ordered for himself on his birthday, ver- 
micelli-pudding and hip-sauee. I ordered it in the 
kitchen and gave out everything for it,, and when it 
came on table he noticed it^ and said, I wi^ed to 
make up to him for yesterday. He thanked me very 
kindly, and said the dish had never tasted so nice to 
him. After dinner 1 sang. He sat wilh aunt on the 
sofa. 

March, 8th. The spring sunshine is already warm. 
I went to-day to the houserkeeper, and fetched a 
quantity of fresh eggs, and carried a basketful to 
little Joachie. I also sat on the' grAss-plot with my 
grey-hound and sunned myself. Oh I how I do eiyoy 
the spring, and how beautiful it is here. 1 should like 
to be here at Easter. 

March, 16th. One day passes like another. I have 
not much to write. The day before yesterday Scqphie 
was here with all the children. JeAcUe Was also here 
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with tbmxL I ^^ite a ^hslm& liMt atUit 
and Jtiacbiih ^ere n^t aingry about it. JdaciMm bais 
pit>]hisedi me thlit in a few da^s he ’^ill ride out with 
mbi 

March, 20th. It was very deUghtftil to-da{jr. I sat 
with aunt in the twilight. She told me df the Lord 
JbStis, of His teaching and of faith in Him. She re- 
peated to me very beautiful wosfdi about Hjm fr6to 
John and Luke- I did not know all that before. 
When Hetty oaioe I WOAt to my rooih and read it. 
“Behold what loVe the Father has ghowh ud, that we 
should be called the childreii of God! Therefore the 
world knows joh not because it knolv^s Him not. FoT 
all that is in the world is not of the Father but of the 
world. The world paseeii aWay with its pleasure ^ but 
he Who doeth the Will of God abideth for ever.” Oh! 
He abideth for ever. I should like also not to taste of 
death. I should like, when all here is over, to be 
eternally happy abote With all whom I hold dear. 
I read in the 6th chapter ef Luke. The will of God 
is te be plainly seen therein ; I believe I understand 
now. “Blessed are ye if men hate you, and separate 
/ou from their compaiiy, and rbproaeh you, and oast 
out your name as evil fbr tiie sake of the Son of liaan.” 
In OishaUsen they live in the World, and despite aunt 
bfeoause they Wili ilot hear the will of God, and like 
to live differently. They scorn and despise a faith 
Whfch they do hot know and understand. But I see 
and feel ^at thi^ faith maket( one fair happier; that 
they are happier here than in Olshausen, and if I do 
not knbw and tinderstatod mheh, I ban yet love the 
Lord Jesus, and pfay to Him that He may ever open 
my iroert more and more to faith. And I can leam 
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His will if I read the Bible. And if I once know 
His will I must do it, or eke I should be very un- 
happy: even if I should possess all the fortune of the 
world, without it, I should always think of death with 
fear and therefore have no joy in life. We must all 
die, I see that, and all have the consciousness of an* 
other life — the bad fear; — the good rejoice. This 
life is so short and its pleasure only illusion, and it is 
so beautiful and happy to live here for Heaven. I 
will say all that to papa, if he wishes to compel me 
to the old life. I will consider still more all that I 
wish to say to him; and if he is wiser than I ^m, and 
I do not know what to answer, I will say to him that 
it does not matter to me whether folly or prudence, 
but I should feel happier if I lived according to God’s 
will than if I lived with the world. Oh I I am afraid 
of papa — he is so wise, and can do as if he were the 
only one who is right. 

March, 22nd. Because in those days I was very 
serious, aunt asked me whether I was melancholy. 
Then she spoke about cheerfulness and sorrowfulness 
and seriousness. But she need not have done so. I 
see it in herself and in Christian and Netty and 
Joachim. We drove to Mardorf to-day. I enjoyed 
myself again very much, but I was not so wild. I be- 
lieve that that is not pretty. I shall be seventeen in 
May. 

March, 26th. To-day it was really too beautiful. 
I have had a ride and a long way to the Seven Brothers. 
Because the horse was not quite to be trusted, Joachim 
led it by the bridle. There I got off. We tied the 
horse to a beech-tree. The sun shone so warmly on 
the grass and the moss. Joachim showed me the little 
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moss-forests, how they shoot from the earth towards 
the warm spring air; how every flower is different, 
and equally delicate and full of art. So nature now 
begins to unfold more and more of her beauty, and, if 
we are attentive, we shall see the same wonders in the 
smallest as in the great. Ohl how sweetly the birds 
sang, and the lake glittered in the sun. I reminded 
Joachim of the winter-day, how beautiful the lake was 
then, but more beautiful still to-day. And I was able 
to be veiy confidential with him to-day, and related to 
him my evening- walk by the lake with Elizabeth, and 
how 1 was alone in the garden, and looked through 
the window and should so like to have come in. And 
then he said — I don’t know what I I was very happy 
that I was sitting by him. I felt as though I had no- 
thing to fear, and that he believed what I said to him. 
The sun went down. We rode home and I was quiet 
this evening. I am often rather quiet than merry. 

Joachim to Joseph. 

Kameni, March 29th 1823. 

Dear Joseph, 

I did not write to you of our delightful, quiet life 
because there was nothing special to tell about it. I 
feel constantly more certain that it is the Lord’s will 
for me to bear Theresa on my heart. Will this issue 
in joy or sorrow? that is in His hands: Struggles will 
now arise, but Theresa’s heart is mine and I am very 
happy. 

Since Wednesday she has been at Olshausen again. 
Uncle came quite unexpectedly with Count Stadlein 
and Alfred to fetch her. He was thankful for our 
having received Bose, and go polite over it that there 
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WII 0 no aM»pe &x>m him. CbuM 
m4 on ih9 wnteh. hoi^e no. dQub^ ^ m m 
with fiose. I feel jaimoinfortaWe m hip ha 

appears to me like the eyil onje, Bose makas rm pad. 
I fiionlid ao like to he always at her sj^, hnt-^ y'et I 
have a strong con^dence that she wiU stand firm. 
UncJe invited mother and me on Maundy-Thur^day. 
I hayio brought a house full .of young peepte wth me, 
sahd he laughing, and as there is no pleasure in the 
country yet, I must amuse them in-doorp. J asked 
him in wtai the pleasure would consist? “OhI ” awd he 
evasiv<ely, ^Hhat is not my oonoern. I only bring the 
yotuog people together, give them room enough, provide 
fbpd and drink, open the piano, and their y-outhful 
enjoyment will do the rest.” I asked him swQusJy: 
“Have yon remembered, dear Unde, that wo are in 
passion-week?” “That is my responsibility, dear 
Joachim,” answered he lightly. “Opinions ahout^ such 
things are divided, and you know ours do not agree.” 
“Well,” answered I veiy quietly, “but permit us not 
to come this week- • On Good-Friday I go to Holy 
Communion with all iny household; to-morrow morning 
to confession, and tfco Saturday we aho spend quietly; 
but on the first day of Easter we could cmne to you.” 
Uncle made some courteous reply, and took hip leave. 
Bose took a warm leave of mother. She said she 
should come early to-moiipv with Elizabeth to church* 
Bose was at church Thursday and Friday. Alfred 
was with her, but she went alone to the Holy Com- 
munion, Ob, Joseph, I have stood with her before 
the table of the Uord. He will mak^ pn strung in aU 
my> weakness. Toi4ay felt bard to u%e # first; I felt 
Is^fiAiy; I wandered tu our dear hili^ and along tbn 
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hy tlie lake. I mw the 

m*tb» pw'k; I besued ih^m hngk; fhse wa^ wUh tb^nf^ 
but eweij nM her bemi* Dear Joseph I I was ¥ery 
happy when I wandejsed back. I conaidered whether 
it is easier to he a Christiaii in happinee# or unhappi- 
ness? I think, in happiptese. I have made a vow to 
the Lord. My heart desires so very much to be happy; 
and what does it desire? Not money and property, 
not konour and renown; it desires the one whom my 
soul go dearly loves:— I would tread one path with 
her- I would hear joy and sorrow with her. The 
star of evening is skiing again, and looks on my 
restlefig heart, — it will ako behold my peace. All, 
all will pass away; life is nothing, so utterly nothing; 
but the future is vast, eternity shall be our inheritance. 
If I could only hold that last as the helm in this 
troublous sea of life! Good- night, dear Joseph, to- 
morrow is the day of our Lord’s resurrection; my heart 
rejoices that He is risen, that He is living, that He is 
my Lord and Saviour; in this joy shall it be strong, 
veiy strong, and celebrate a very joyous Easter-feast. 

Tuesday after Easter, April let. 

The manuaenpt shall come to an end at last Tou 
shall have enough this time. Your complamts over 
my giknce shall be turned into sighs over my tedious- 
ness. You shall spend the Easter-day with me for 
once, and see at the same time that Christian has no 
reason for his fears. 1 snubbed him pretty severely 
lately. He thought that &am love to Bose, I should 
go with the world as much as 1 could justify. He at- 
tribated it to my loving and considerate nature: yet 1 
understand he may use as a reason for it “want of 
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strengtih of purpose” and so on. I bade bim leave me 
in peace and to my own conscience. If I never do 
great deeds I will love the Lord and do what this love 
impels me to do. I will be faithful in the little; I 
will acknowledge Him before men, and praise Him 
and exalt Him openly. Yes, that I will do in His 
strength, which is mighty in the weak. Christian 
must not require me to do it in his way; he must 
leave me to my own way. Now he has given me the 
very amiable promise to leave me to the Lord, and we 
are very good friends. The first day of the festival 
was a very bright spring-day, a true Easter-day. 
Long before church I walked up and down in the 
garden-parlour. I heard the bells ringing for the third 
time, and looked far up into the blue sky. I then 
oonducted my dear mother to the church; the servants 
followed us in holyday clothes. Christian preached on 
the resurrection. As he followed the mighty impulse 
of the spring, new and fresh life arose in his whole 
being: the congregation was so attentive: susely Chris- 
tian had prayed to the Lord before he went into the 
pulpit. We all felt his power. After the service I 
stood in the church-yard and looked at the Kamern 
people who are very dear to me. No! it is not so bad 
as Christian thinks: I looked there into many a peace- 
ful face, into many a bright eye. Oh I feel such “a 
rush of love” towards them. I reproached myself that 
I had not got nearer to them, but, with the Lord’s 
help, I will become a faithful Landlord., take care of 
their spiritual and bodily weal, so that 1 may give an 
account to the Lord some day of my stewardship, and 
may bring to Him many faithful souls, and say to 
Him, Lord here are we whom Thou hadst appointed 
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to go on the pilgrimage together; — here are those 
whom Thou hast placed under my protection. — A 
teoop of children looked smilingly at me — they were 
my friends of the winter. I shook hands with them — 
the little girls courtesied, the boys took off their caps 
and the mothers were delighted at our friendship. I 
have not troubled myself about them for the last few 
weeks. I have constantly gone thoughtlessly through the 
yard — but it shall be different. Klaus went, beaming with 
joy, with Elizabeth and Mrs. Braunsen to the little 
house in the church-yard comer. You faithful people 
will be happy yet; only have a little patience. After 
all the church-goers had dispersed, I went into the 
parsonage. I found Christian and Netty in the 
garden, they were standing before a peach-tree in blos- 
som, they wished to count the buds in order to cal- 
culate the crop. I helped them, but it did not succeed. 
Afterwards I hid a basket full of painted eggs for 
little Joachie, 

The boy has come too short lately; he was doubly 
affectionate and grateful for the time that I bestowed 
upon him. That was Easter morning, dear Joseph. 
Then we drove to Olshausen. It was strange to my 
mind to be suddenly in a company where nothing is 
to be observed of Easter. A great part of the neigh- 
bourhood was assembled with holyday clothes and 
cheerful faces. But how was it in their hearts? 
Silence! dear Joseph, I cannot enter into it when faith- 
ful Christians complain so much of the scorn, the 
moctery, and the contempt of the world and, so to 
say, make a martyrdom of their faith. It affects me 
in quite a different way — it is elevating to me; I 
feel a joyfulness and a gladness, to set against this 
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tr«irii thm mi«erf ; A9 Ubat I mttst lue ^ my g^urd, 
that in my own gwt# hiii$ipinQ)ii^ I am »pt Axrgetfiii of 
otbeirs m brethren, ily uwwtbpr h^now« me to this ^e- 
speot) ft»4 1ft ifty joyful Easter nmod, foreboded danger 
for 3the eempany; and as ahe always eypnesaes herself 
in fow words she said^ ^^Dear Joaehiml ftethjng agrees 
better with great jayfulness and cvonfidence, than 
humiUty and quietness. With joyfulness and eon- 
hdm&eef and with humUity and quietness » a Qhrisitian 
should enter into worldly company.^’ I oould see 
that very well, but it eould put no fetters on my 
overjoy. 

I mixed at onco with the young people, and acted 
as if I belonged to them, To entertain half a doaea 
young girls, and to take the conversation lOut of the 
mouth of as many young men is not diffieult. Cousin 
Alfred attempted to introduce me to the people as *^the 
serious cousin,'^ and so far things go on very satis- 
factorily in my presence. To introduce some originality 
into the conversation, and to bring it out of its old 
ruts is necessary in such company. They consider my 
openness as irony. I can express my meaning to them 
in that way, and if it comes naturally to be serious, 
that certainly happens too. 

Uncle gave me a place near a young lady of the 
neighbourhood, the most heautifoj a^ clever, accord- 
ing to the universal opinion; it uras considered per- 
liaps a place of honour* Soee with two high mountains 
of hair on her white forehead, sat at Coimt Ststdleift's 
side, obliquely opposite to us, so we were di^ddhd in 
conversation, A more shallow superfieialneas than in 
such a clever lady can scarcely be thought of She 
appeared to vrish to impress me and went thoroughly 
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iirto it, but, wilJb akilftil evotatj^i, I |hu 
conversation ag«|n ou mj I Jcaffresefttfii to kw 
a young lady ai^pording tp my a}4 ^ a 

sensible man. Pious and humble, upt i>^, in 

dress or in conversation, industrionii dnm^i chamtablOi 
loving and gentle; in everything — tbfl fonodalaon for 
a quiet loving wife. My clever neighbP^r ’with great 
adroitness, drew for mo the ideal of a young umn,, and 
I must say it was a true German knightly youth, 
adorned with all tlie virtues. “Whence is it,” said she, 
“that t^ere are uot more of such ideal characters?” I 
answered “because the foar of God is wanting.” She 
looked at me whh a pussaled look, but I wished to show 
that I was in earnest and went into the thick of the 
hre- I described a man without the foar of God — 
hew he remaine uurehabfo, childish, and empty in all 
his relatioue,^ what airs he can give himself* 

ghe interru|)ted me after a short time and said with 
great selftcemplaoency — “ J k»pv your views upon 
Uiat, smd do not share them. Besides soncalled pipus 
people are very much inohned fo eenaider goddess, 
peftpfo who ana. not ¥fce themseJ^Cf^ but they do not 
know what wo eherish in the heart.” “By their ficuits 
ye shall know th9m>” was my reply. “Jfoj” said she 
eagerly^ “ what fiHe our heart is often too high and aacred 
for na to bring it into the market of life. I reverence 
our religion also. Jt is noble and lofty; but always to 
supply its teachings fo common lifo., and to cwry them 
omt, is imposriWe» Circumstances are often foe weightyi 
the demanda of pur vocation foo dishpaoting; a foaatic 
cuften does not see it, hnt every quiet practfoal man 
sees it” These near ua had, by degrees, turned their 
alKentien to our cenvemation, Bose mi Count Sbidlein 
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too, though silently. The discourse of my wise young 
lady gained great applause on all sides; her views 
were repeated in different forms. When the storm was 
over the fanatic began again. “You think thus; you 
recognize the sublimity of our religion, you feel its 
sacr^ness at your heart. When the Lord says ‘I am 
the Almighty God, I have created you, I support you; 
life and death, happiness and unhappiness lie in My 
hand’ — then recognize that. If He says farther: 
‘Walk before Me and be perfect’ — then will you 
grant that He has a right to demand this? It is how- 
ever too sublime, too holy, you ought not to let it be 
seen before the world. Therefore you do not walk as 
the Lord requires, but as circumstances and the world 
require.” My neighbour said proudly: “I am not afraid 
of your showing us our inconsistencies: I believe all 
here are taking pains to be just and brave.” “Yes,” 
I answered quietly, “in the sense of the world which 
requires little — not in that which the Lord requires. 
If the world reverenced His holy word at its heart, 
the Ten commandments would surely lie at its heart 
as the simplest and most comprehensible part of His 
word. How could you call yourselves brave and just 
when you daily tread these commandments under foot? 
I will not explain in detail how society despises these 
commandments, it does not deny it, and even excuses 
itself that, from circumstances, it is not able to follow 
them. But what would you do with a servant who 
speaks thus? — I have a very 'good master, I owe him 
much, I revere him -also in my heart, but I must not 
let it be seen by my fellow-servants; it is not the 
custom amongst us — they do not respect the com- 
mands of the master, they scoff at this service and do 
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what seems good to them, and I must join with them? 
You would say that is a foolish and impudent speech, 
and would scout the servant and his fellow-servants 
from the house. No, a servant who loves his master, 
who is not in league with his foes, opposes himself to 
them, even if it is the custom of a great community to 
follow them.” “But our Lord is our dear Father also,” 
interposed my neighbour Miss Haineggen again, “Who 
makes allowance for His children. We know well we 
are not perfect — we all have our faults.” I replied, “ a 
father makes allowance for his children who love him 
and who are striving in that love to do his will; and 
who, when they fail from weakness, ask their father’s 
forgiven ^‘ss. But children who break loose from their 
father and say we could not do what he desires — 
that might be fit for the old times, but not for us, we 
are too wise for it, we must act according to circum- 
stances, we must enjoy our youth, — and such-like 
excuses as are heard from disobedient children; for 
such children, a wise father will make no allowance - - 
he will not receive them until they are sorry for their 
sins and repent. And so with our Heavenly Father. 
He is true and is a strong and jealous God. He will 
bring His disobedient and unrepentant children to ac- 
count. When Hfe grace has given us our time, the 
hour of judgment will strike for us all, and then the 
empty excuses will be dumb with which the world 
alternately comforts itself and brings itself to destruc- 
tion.” ITiey wished to reply to me again, but I here 
broke off the conversation. “You are too wise,” I 
said, “not to see that I am right, but I will judge no 
man. Every one may examine himself, how he stands 
with his Heavenly Father.” Do not imagine, dear 
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fliat I bope to ooaiYert people by such eonv^ 

bift bfy tbem a stone m»f be tl^wli at every 
eonseieinse) ttMch ivOnld ttmob it atd seaeoimblenieinent, 
and i£ only we, onoe and again, tlirow such a stone 
into the fife of socie^-^ ihe Lord can speed it Bat 
it should not be so hard to ns to do miSsionaiy work 
among men of the world. We must only do it in con* 
fidsnOe and in the name of ^e Lord. For thoogh the 
world has intrenched and palisaded itself, As also it 
cast! atotmd it Opsaions and mockeries and trifling: — 
its bnlWarits are mere houses of cards, abd its fire 
mere glktemtig sky-rockets: and if one goes bravely 
against it, HiuSion and deceit disappear, and the world 
stands there in all its wr^hedness. Bnt especially it 
ooght not to be hard to ns men to lead the young 
girls; they allow themselves so willingly to be ruled 
by men, and only take the rule on themselves, be- 
cause there are so few men, but only foolish young 
fefioWB^ 

My ckver neighbour confessed very naively “We 
are Urtkles of fashion. Yon know the onmipotttioe of 
fashion. We must conform onrselVes to it. If your 
ideals eome iUfto fa^oU, most girls will direct them- 
selves accordingly; but until men show another taste, 
the educaftion of girls will remain the sUme.^' I advised 
her, since Indies had snceobded so far in the work of 
emancipetion, to furce a better tasAle on men. 1 com- 
bined with it a description of a young man of the 
world repulsive enough, but iny neighbour entered 
into kf and even helped where my memory fkiled, iu 
a very olsver wSy. I must confess that my description 
of a man of the world was entirely founded on Count 
Stadlei% but I say to myself now for my com- 
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fort that I eertallniy had sot the eaeigy ta let him 
obe^e it 

When dtiT oohveraEtioiUt frem <lie apoiilve imd al- 
legorioAl, had parsed to simple 4amdit, timidity in 
speaking of seridiis things was soon overeome, and 
every one acted as though there ^ere nothing more on 
his heart than the fear of God; If botverer there is 
mueh »elf-det5eption in such conversations , yet the 
world and worldly pieasnre suffer lesisf thereby: and at 
the same time one gets glimpses into the hearts of 
men, and can confidently hope that many a word falls 
on to good ground. As we were walking i^ the garden 
after inner, Miss Haineggen came up to me again, in 
order to continue our serious conversation. The thought 
that a reorganization of men could proceed from 
wouMjn, seemed to have struck her, “but hoW is it to he 
begun?” asked she. “Make a beginning,” I said to her, 
“ to-day, — this moment. Show that you take no plea- 
sure in follies and worthlessness. Let your own 
character and employment be something different, and 
have the courage to acknowledge it before the world. 
Tiiere is not much courage in it, for the world is 
cowardly. But before you try to make anything of 
other people, you must be something Afferent yourself. 
Ymir own hean must first he fill^ wkh the fear of 
God, the love of God, and the word of God. You must 
become a humble child of God yourself.” “I will fol- 
low your advice, and read the Holy Scripture,” sa^ 
she rather condescendingly, but I was delighted at 
this dedsion. “But never read,”^ I said, “without praying 
first Pray that the Lord would enlighten yottr heart 
to understand His sacred myateries: for they are hid- 
den from the wise ef this world, and only repealed to 
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tke children of God. Tott know what is involved in 
being a child of God — yon know not what yon might 
become. No one can teach it yon; iUwill be learned 
and experienced. No one is brought to faith by per- 
suasion, it is a gift of grace, for which we must pray 
and wrestle. Therefore pray and search the Gospel, 
and then the Lord will do His part. He says — ‘Ask, 
and it shall be given you. Believe and you shall be 
blessed’” “I will try to convince myself of the truth 
of your words,” said the young lady and left me. She 
certainly was in earnest in what she said. 

When afterwards Alfred with his friends reassumed 
the old tone of jesting and teasing and frivolity, and 
made propositions of pleasure for the rest of the day, 
she opposed him, and advised him to try whether to- 
day we could not get on without dancing and acting. 
Miss Sophie Sommer — the very amiable governess in 
the Hagen family, was her ally and we resolved to 
pass the evening in music and reading. I read to 
them from the life of Anna Lavater — traits of her 
youth — the description of her quiet life in the house 
of her parents, — and afterwards her engagement to 
Lavater. It was a sociable evening: the young girls 
sat on foot-stools and seats, several young men also 
stayed. Miss Haineggen sang songs from Goethe, and 
from Louisa Reichardt. Rose’s hymn “Now all the 
woods are sleeping” made the conclusion. I do not 
know why, I am still often anxious when I think of 
Rose. On Friday she took leave of me cheerfully. On 
Sunday Count Stadlein was standing by her, and she 
gave me her hand in a very embarrassed way. To- 
day I stood in a lonely place above the lake. I saw 
Olshausen and the park plainly in the moonlight. My 
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heart was heavy and full of longing. I stood a long 
time leaning thoughtfully against' a birch-tree. Then 
a gondola appeaered below me. T recognized the voices 
of Alfred and Count 8tadlein, and Hose^s ringing laugh. 
Oh how heavy this life became to my weak heart. 
Yet I know I am foolish, and make myself needless 
care. Now good-night! pray for me, and for tliose 
dear to me. 

“Safe folded by Thy wing.” 

Your 

Joachim. 


Kamern, Srd May 1823. 


Dear Joseph, 

I only add a few lines to C/hristian’s letter. I have 
no time, we are keej)ing my dear mother’s birthday, — 
I with no joyous heart I can tell you. They are all 
here from Olshausen. Uncle’s politeness can no longer 
conceal his hostility to me. 

In a few days he is going with Rose to Silesia, to 
letch Jiis sister, and to go with her to Wiesbaden. Do 
not think only the parting makes me melancholy. I 
have a decid^ feeling that Theresa is being led into 
the world, — never to return from it. I see through 
uncle’s plans. Aunt confided his mind to mo. She 
wished to warn me and to put me on my guard, but it 
is not single expressions which annoy him: — my whole 
character is repulsive to him. He lately said to aunt 
with extreme violence, that my presence was a burden 
to him, — a thorn at his heart. She must as far as 
possible avoid any meeting with us. Why he is here 
to-day, and why specially kind and attentive to my 
mother, I know not, but feel that it is ill-will. Rose is 
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depressed and embarrassed. Yet what can 1 write to 
yon? It is better that you should come. Only say 
when the carriage shall come. 

The dispute with Netty whether you shall stay 
with me or with her, is not yet decided. I hope she 
will give in. God be with you. 

Your 

Joachim. 


Tlieresa to Sophie. 

Wiesbaden, 20th June 1823. 

Dear Sophie, 

1 have been lying on the sofa and crying all day 
— I do not know why. My heart is so heavy. I care 
for notliing, and nothing gives me pleasure. Mamma 
is lying upstairs. She has a headache, and I have no 
one with me because I do not know what I want. I 
thought whether it could be home-sickness, but it is 
not that. Dear Sophie, 1 love you very much, and 
love all at Kamem, but I am not home-sick. 

Since I have learned to know the life here, I can 
be happy neither with you nor at Elamem. Men are 
different, and tastes are different, but papa is quite 
right it is no sin to live pleasantly. Why has the 
dear Lord ordered the world thus? He has made rich 
people and had made poor people. 

The rich people must spend their money. If we 
do not wear velvet and silk, how can the weavers live 
and the goldsmiths and all the people? If I were with 
you I would discuss with you, but I cannot write. 
Dear Sophie, I am so open with you because I know 
you will not hate me for it. You once said to me, the 
more worldly I might be, the more you would pray 
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for me. I love you very much; uven if I do not 
share your fanaticism, I think it very heautifuL People 
here are generAliy repulsive — the young girls too, I 
have no friend here. Do write to me from Kamem. 
I dare not write to aunt, because I am afraid of being 
open, but I love her very much. Dear Sophie! never 
spealkof what I confided to you that evening. I am 
frightened at it. I deceived myself. I am not good 
enough for him. I should not be happy there: the 
life is not fit for me. I was very happy there onoe. 
Here we live very pleasantly. We have picnics, and 
water-picnics; and I ride every day with papa and the 
gentlemen, on the promenade. Count Stadlein has 
broken in the loveliest horse for me, and papa buys 
me everything pretty which I see in the shops and 
wish for. I have already danced a great deal at the 
Kursaal. Dear Sophie, all that is surely not a sin. I 
do not do anything wicked, and I will take care not 
to become so repulsive as the young girls here. They 
talk so frivolously and tell stories too. One thing I 
could sincerely write to aunt, that t keep my promise 
to pray every evening, and if I know nothing else the 
Lord’s prayer, or “Safe folded ’neathThy wing.” Dear 
Sophie, I do not know why I am so melancholy: ihe 
air is very sultry, heavy clouds hang in the sky, thick 
dust lies on the green, everything looks grey. Papa 
is walking up and down with Count Stadlein on the 
terrace, and eveiybody seems disagreeable to me to- 
day. Count Stadlein is very amiable, but he is net at 
all like people with us : to-day I was afraid of him. I 
have long tried to find out what I should like. I wish 
it were winter. I would sit at Olshausen, in the 
housekeeper's roam, and roast apples. I would look, 

5 * 
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through the window, into the people’s room and hear 
old Samuel tell the grooms and the maids of the war- 
times, and of all that went on here then. The people 
are all so well known to me, and I understand them so 
well. Dear Sophie! write to me soon a very long 
letter, but so that papa cannot read it. He sometimes 
breaks open my letters. But do write even if you are 
angry with me, and give my love to all the children 
too. I wished to bring some pretty things for them 
with me. 

Your 

Theresa. 


Sophie to Theresa. 

Mardorf, 6th July 1823. 

Dear Theresa, 

I am delighted that you still love me, and that 
you tljink people repulsive there, but the day of tears 
especially delights me. May the Lord send you many 
such days of tears; it is surely a gift of grace in order 
to open your eyes. As concerns your secret, I will bo 
silent and, to be as open as you have been, I think he 
is too good for you, and I very much wish he could 
see it himself; and do not doubt he will, when he hears 
about you. I will not take tlie trouble to reproach 
you; the Lord Himself will take you into His school. 
May He do so in right earnest! then you may look 
back on your life with sorrow and repentance, and be- 
moan with true grief of heart that you ever trifled with 
a love, which is worth, far more than all the foolish 
and hurtful illusions, with which they are now seeking 
to amuse you. — Yes, only to amuse, never to satisfy 
you; the voice in your conscience will never leave you 
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at rest; the Lord grant that. I shall tell you about 
ourselves and Kamem. We are living lovely summer 
days. We encamp in meadow and forest. The children 
are exceedingly delighted and Mr. and Mrs. von Hagen 
are kind enough to promote such expeditions. A few 
days ago Herr von Kamem was here with his mother 
and his friend Joseph. The young people were wish' 
ing to go to the Ehine and Switzerland. I hope they 
will not go to Wiesbaden. Frau von Kamern is quiet 
and melancholy. Her son tries in every way to cheer 
her; he would succeed best in this if he could convince 
her that it is not hard to him to forget a certain 
frivolous maiden, and if he would soon make another 
choice, if she sees her son happy, she will willingly 
give up her favourite wish. Pardon me for expressing 
this so openly. I am convinced you entertain the same 
thoughts about it, and truth always was dear to you. 
God grant that it may ever remain so. I conclude for 
to-day, I feel as though you knew all that I would 
say to you, and that my love and my prayers for you 
remain the same. If you write to me again, I should 
be very much delighted. 

In faithful love 

Your 

Sophie Sommer. 

Letter from Theresa to Sophie. (Not sent.) 

Wiosbadon, 10th July 1823, 

Dear Sophie, 

Your letter has made me very melancholy. I am 
home-sick also, oh, if I knew how to begin. If I could 
but ask aunt to pardon me! but it is too late. Think 
of it! I am all but engaged to Count Stadlein. People 
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apeak of me as a fiano^e^ and I do not know wkat I 
wish. Oh I if I could only be as happy as I used to 
be! Here lies a new balhdress, and a new ornament 
too. I have no pleasure in putting it on. I have 
been sitting a long time already with the pen in my 
hand, but I am too sorrowful for writing. Papa knocks 
at the door and drives me to my toilette. I am to be 
presented to a princess to-day. Oh, dear Sophie, do 
you not believe I shall he happy? Life here is so 
beautiful. If I could only forget Kamem. I feel 
always a pang at my heart, when I think of it. Oh! 
if they had agreed a little better there with papa! if 
they had not been too strict! Ah, no! I am not fit 
to be there, but it makes me sorry 

Joseph to his brother Christian. 

16th Jalj 1823. 

Dear Christiak, 

I cannot send you the promised letter from Wies- 
baden. We were only a few hours in that repulsive 
nest, but there was no need of longer time to see how 
matters are going, they are worse than I had believed. 
Joachim must give up his love. He has long had the 
foreboding or rather certainty of his misfortune, but I 
believed it was only the fearfulness of a weak heart. 
When I wished to calm him yesterday, he said, “I 
know certainly that it is the will of the Lord, and that 
it must happen. I have loved her too passionately.” 
“Oh, dear Joachim! the Lord permits us such youthful 
love.” He so riddy adorns the life of His children. 

But Joachim persisted in his gloomy decision. We 
oime hi the twilight to Wiesbaden. We heard it was 
a dancing evening. We knew where we had to find 
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our people. We went along, by the high brightly 
lighted houses of the promenade, to the Kursaal, a 
place which looks very bright and magnificent We 
went into the ante-room and soon saw and heard 
enough. Joachim soon went away, but I wished to in- 
form myself more closely. As I am quite unknown to 
the Olsliausen gentlemen, I could more easily lose my- 
self among the multitude. Theresa is the queen of 
society tlirough her beauty and strikingly simple be- 
haviour, so an old gentleman told me; she would be 
able to make splendid matches if, as is here supposed, 
she were not the betrothed of Count Stadlein. And 
Count Stadlein acts as if he already were so. Theresa 
appears fully in his power. He does not go from her 
side, and takes upon himself the rights of a protector 
and guide. Why should I describe details? I have 
no pleasure in it. It is sickening to me. In short 
Theresa is taken captive and dazzled by the world — 
A child which among so many glories has forgotten the 
lo\dng voice of the mother. It could not be otherwise. 
'J'he image of the Kursaal in Wiesbaden, the life, the 
restless activity, the singing and ringing, stand in my 
heart as a true image of the working of the prince of this 
world in the soul. I found Joachim in the Kurgartei^ 
going up and down by the pond — his heart is heavy. 
He has little spirit for Switzerland, would rather go 
home, yet I hope by the ^Lord’s help he will gain 
strength from the journey. We travelled here in the 
night. No one is to know that we have been at Wies- 
baden. As we were going home by the Kursaal to- 
wards midnight, all wali qq^et in the dancing-hall. We 
looked tlirough the windows into the gambling-hall, 
it was quiet there too; but pale faces were sitting at 
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the green table, Alfred and Count Stadlein among 
them. That is the last disagreeable impression which 
I have of both. I will soon write again, I can say 
no- more to-day. 

Your faithful brother 
Joseph. 

Several letters of Joachim von Kamem, which he 
wrote to his mother, on the journey to the Ehine and 
Switzerland, which he made with his friend Joseph in 
the summer of 1823, are here omitted. They are 
copious descriptions of travel, under which he sought 
to conceal the state of his heart from his anxious 
mother. The following is again from 


Kamern, Srd Septomber 1823. 

Dear Joseph, 

You are quite right. Youthful happiness and youth- 
ful pleasure are over, but something better for us re- 
mains. My heart can even be hopeful at times. I 
say a( times j when the memory of the spring comes 
over it, all its wings become weary. It is incom- 
prehensible that Hose can be betrothed to him. She is 
unhappy too, people say. But what of that kind is too 
incredible to happen in the world? It is considered 
impossible, but yet it happens. Rose was too much 
flattered by the world at Wiesbaden. She could not 
witlistand so many enticements. Yet she has the sword 
in her heart, that, perhaps, is the unhappiness of which 
people speak. For some days the betrothed pair have 
been at Olshausen. I am thinking of congratulating 
them. I am peaceful, very peaceful at the thought: 
I have fought, but always with a presentiment of victory. 
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it liarder to be a Christian in happiness or un* 
happiness?*^ I asked in the spring and thought in 
happiness 5 but no, the Lord loves most to be with the 
most sorrowful. Now I often have such blissftQ hours 
as never before, and have never experienced such 
strengthening answers to prayer as at this time. And 
so I will heartily pray the Lord that He will make me 
strong, that He will make me forget earthly sorrow. 
Oh ! in love to Him, my dear faithful Lord, everything 
is alike to me; sometimes such a feeling of love over- 
flows me that I could sing aloud — the world lies be- 
hind me — heaven is won. In such a state of mind I 
know the Lord will help me to meet the betrothed 
pair; in such a state of mind I shall approach Count 
Stadlein and greet him as a cousin. I will speak to 
Rose of my blessings on her and prayers for her. I 
will direct her once more to the true Helper, Who may 
give her strength to withstand the world and to win 
peace. And then it shall be all at an end, and I will 
begin to live with the good people at Kamem. It is 
a year since I came here with like plans; with God’s 
help I will be more faithful now. My mother is re- 
joiced at my vigour. Her grief at the matter causes 
me great sorrow, and I conceal from her when my bark 
is ready to sink. I feel so very much that man’s con- 
solation can do very little for us; it is the strength of 
the Lord, — the blessed mystery of love to Him, which 
fills and touches our heart, which makes it young, so 
that it can mount up like the eagle. Dear Joseph! 
the time will soon come when my wings shall no more 
be weary, and then you will have joy in me again. 
Now for the present have a little patience with me. 
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Evening. 

I have been a long walk, dear Joseph. I have 
been sitting under the beeches, — the country beneath 
me lay in an almost summer-haze. I picked a nose- 
gay of scabious and wild pinks for myself, and other 
light fresh mountain-flowers. I gazed closely at it, 
and found the Lord there, and lifted up my heart full 
of love to Him; I lay down on the flowery heath. 
Bees were humming around me, gay butterflies were 
floating towards the sky. It was very quiet and lonely 
around me, and from below, from the lane, sounded 
the far-off rattling of a carriage, and the monotonous 
gee — gee of the driver. 1 lay there a long time, I 
thought of our summer journey; how the sky is spread 
far above the earth, and far above the splendour and 
loveliness which the Lord has displayed upon it; of the 
shining glaciers; of the quiet meadow- valleys ; of the 
glorious sea, of all the people who wander over it in 
sorrow and joy and pleasure and tribulation. Oh! it 
is wonderful, very wonderful; who could ever think it 
out — the miracle of our life? No, not think of it. 
Reason is too weak. But we can love — love intensely; 
love is strong, it comprehends all, soars far above the 
earth, penetrates into heaven — rests at the feet of the 
Tjord. Ah, well! I would gladly have only a little 
space at the feet of the Lord — that is blessedness 
enough. So my heart this evening is full of peace. 
I was still lying under the beech-trees, when I heard 
steps in the under-wood. I raised myself up; it was 
Rose who stepped from the shade. She started. 1 
looked at her veiy calmly. She came suddenly to me, 
seized my hand and said weeping, “Joachim, pardon 
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me. I am very un&appy, but I cannot do otherwise,’’ 
‘‘The Lord help you,” I answered gravelj^, “and may 
He only always let you feel your unhappinest.” Ah, 
Joseph, how those cruel words grieved my tender heart 
afterwards! I love her still with all the passion of 
this weak heart*, I would gladly see her happy, but on 
that very account, I could not help wishing that she 
should feel her misery. I left the place, I heard loud 
voices in the wood. Rose was leaning against a beech- 
tree, and was covering her face with both hands. Count 
Stadlein, Alfred and others came to her. I went with- 
out looking round any more. Oh! how far the spring 
lies behii^d me, how full of woe my heart is! Lord 
give me peace. Amen, Amen! yes, it shall be so. 
There is the star of evening; it will behold my peace. 
Farewell, dear Joseph. The Lord be with you and 
with 

Your poor friend 
Joachim. 

Kamem, lath September 1823. 

Is this a hymn to sing in the choir above, dear 
Joseph? An evil wind is blowing up at Olshausen, 
and the fatk^r of lies does not show himself quite 
powerless with us. I have now often been up there 
with them; do not think that in my weak wdsdom I 
went very boldly among them; much is wanting to me 
yet. I should like to get higher — higher and not to 
see the turmoil at all. I see it; I feel it; I feel myself 
in the midst of it; it is often repulsive to my mind. 
Whatever the world can devise of pleasure and enjoy- 
ment and luxury, is to be experienced at Olshausen. 
Uncle is in his place there, he acts host, he arranges, 
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he talks so wisely, acts so cautiously, is ready for 
ereryone, that as a conqueror heaven and earth are 
subject to him. He makes a jest of every power except 
his own wisdom. Count Stadlein is pleased at his 
power, because his passion for Rose is still bright and 
fiery, and he goes on his way in league with Alfred. 
Rose is quiet and embarrassed with me and with mother, 
however much Count Stadlein tries to conceal it with 
noisy mirth. Oh, Joseph, her appearance touches my 
heart! She is «till always lovely and child-like; some- 
times she tries to be merry and even careless, but yet 
it seems only a resource. And aunt? She sighs, but 
joins in everything. The splendour which uncle has 
suddenly spread around her, and the prospect of seeing 
Rose some day splendidly married, consoles her. So 
they are going with full sails down the stream of 
worldly pleasure. That they have taken Rose in tow 
with them, I cannot yet comprehend. I stand on the 
bank, and should like to rescue her. I feel as if I 
must make a violent effort. I cannot comprehend that 
it is the will of the Lord, and yet it is He. I wish 
now to turn away my eyes. As I cannot help, I do 
not wish to be going along by the side. It depresses 
me, it distracts me, I cannot pray, I cannot raise my 
thoughts; I have no joy of heart. I cannot live with 
the Lord, however much I long for it; and every hour 
so spent is a robbery of Him. Dear Joseph, I must 
conclude this letter, and yet cannot I must shake the 
dust from my feet — must utter the desolation of my 
soul. When they were down here, and twice when 
we were up there, I saw Count Stadlein’s uncle. Herr 
von Lemmen is an old Austrian soldier of very distin- 
guished appearance. Uncle is specially attentive to 
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him; he is his nephew’s guardian, and unde seeks 
eagerl7 to gain him over. The more solemn and 
quiet the old gentleman is, the more eloquent is uncle’s 
mouth and manner. Beyond the customary forms of 
politeness, I had not spoken to the old gentleman, and 
felt no desire for it. Yesterday when all was mirth, 
and I was standing alone by the table in the window, 
the old man came suddenly to me. He took my hand 
with both of his, shook it heartily, and said, “Dear 
Herr von Kamern, you seem to me the only sensible 
man here.” I could not help laughing. “It almost 
seemed so to me,” I said, “but I am very glad to 
know of a better.” “Well now, my dear,” said he 
again with eagerness, “learn from me, but teach me 
too.” He sat down by me, and opened out his mind. 
It was ludicrous to me at the moment, for an hour 
before uncle had, with great pains, been describing to 
me and to some good neighbours, his connection with 
Herr von Lemmen, in a very opposite way. Uncle 
told of tlie magnificent and splendid family alliances; 
how he used to travel over the estates with Herr von 
Lemmen and so on, and the old gentleman showed 
me the other side of this picture of life, which is a 
truly sorrowful and hateful one, when deprived of the 
glitter of illusion. Count Stadlein’s father married the 
sister of Herr von Lemmen, — a poor but beautiful 
and giddy girl. They lived in the world; their life 
was foolish, said the old gentleman and at last unhappy 
too. His sister came somewhat to her senses, through 
the loss of several children. She sought retirement; 
poor health made this voluntary retirement into a 
necessity. The husband now lived for his pleasure 
only, and in the worst way — in great extravagance 
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and irregTilaritf: — a audden death put an end to the 
matter. The lady^s brother became guardian and ad- 
miniatrator of the estates. He has never succeeded m 
bringing them into order; — the disorder is too great. 
But that is the least part of it, said he with a sigh. 
Herr von Kamem, do you see grey hair on my head? 
That young man is the cause of it. He frustrates all 
the pains which I have expended on the estates, — he 
is a greater spendthrift than his father. Spoiled by 
the world and by a weak mother, he is thoroughly 
ruined. The lamentation was longer than I can write 
here; 1 could scarcely listen to it. Eose came out of 
the bright noisy room next to ns, she looked shyly at 
us and placed herself in a distant arm-chair. What 
the old gentleman had related was only what I had 
foreboded: it could not make my heart heavy. But he 
obtained from me a promise, not to speak of his com- 
munications; I was only to advise him what to do. 
He has made the same communicatious to Uncle 01s- 
liauBon who seems to pay no attention to them; he 
trusts to his administrative talents to order matters 
according to bis wishes. The old gentleman is now 
distrustful even of Eoee. I was to tell him the truth. 
I did so; I praised Eose, commended her to his heart; 
perhaps, I dad so too warmly, she sat in such a con- 
strained way in the arm-chair. Oh, Joseph, my wings 
became weaay. The old gentleman left us, I remained 
alone; she remained in the arm-chair. I should like 
to have prayed, and was so weary and weak; I was 
foolish enough to think “there she is, — she is near thee, 
thou canst see her; soon she will be far from thee.'* 
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JECameni, 224 H«ptezi^rl8St. 

Djsab Joseph, 

All is over at last; — thej are ^one. The old uncle 
has sometimes quieted me a little by his fidtendship. 
I saw no one else. We were not at home when they 
took leave. Yesterday I felt driven towards the place 
once more. I went by the lake. It was a beautiful 
autumn day — the wood in autumnal colouring — the 
lake peace^l and clear, — bright sunshine above. 

I heard loud conversation in the park; it came 
nearer; I turned aside to let the loud company get on 
before me. I looked after them till they vanished in 
the wood — Rose on the arm of the old uncle. Now 
it is over; they went away to-day. I have a bad 
headache, the sky is cloudy, many leaves have fallen 
in the night, a damp mist lies on the bright leaves. 
I am very sorrowful; not on account of the earthly 
anguish — I know I shall conquer that. No! my 
weakness grieves me, I am crushed; when I fold my 
hands and look up, I cannot commune with the Lord. 
My head gets worse and worse. 

Good-bye. 

Your 

JOACIUM. 


Kftmern, 4th Deo6mb«r 1823. 

Disar Joseph, 

Weeks have passed in which I could not write to 
you; they include a whole life-time to me. I have 
become much older and yet so much younger. I have 
been very ill but with the Lord’s help recovered. To 
be really well, and to feel it deeply and thankfully, 
one must have been ill — tossed and shaken, as on the 
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brink of tbe grave. I tbank the Lord for this illness. 
When I look back on the past, on my whole life, and 
especially on this last year, He has very much to 
pardon me. I have much cause to thank Him, to love 
Him abundantly. Yet I will not look back, — that is 
settled with my dear Lord, — I will look forward. I 
begin a new life with this season of Advent — with 
this New Year of the Church. For a week I have be- 
gun to go out; the air is so mild, the sky so beautiful; 
but I do not go my old favourite walks — they have 
seen my weakness, my misery, they would make me 
sad. The peaceful feeling of reconciliation has not 
yet penetrated so deeply; but it will do so, and my 
dear home will again belong to me in all its loveliness. 
To-day about noon I was walking, as I so often do, 
in the yard along by the bams. The sun was warm, 
the monotonous beat of the flail sounded so familiar; 
I spoke a word with the thrashers or with the children 
who play in the straw before the doors. I am glad 
now to seek people’s company, because I have neglected 
them, I am touched that they show such great joy 
to-day at my recovery, when I have done so little to 
deserve their love. With the Lord’s help, I will now 
be a kind and fatherly master to them, I will take 
some trouble myself about them. One old thrasher 
said to me, “the eye of the master sees more than 
twenty eyes of bailiffs: and the love of the master does 
more than a stem word.” I have also great pleasure 
now in the household; I am so fond of activity, and 
should like to understand everything. The steward is 
going at Easter, that I may have no one between me 
and the people. Our connection will come to a very 
natural end, he is going to Lubbendorf, a little estate 
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three hours journey from here, which I bought and 
which he will manage for me. He is to take the inn- 
keeper’s Dora as his wife. I shall often go there; and, 
in the summer, mother will go, and the people from 
the parsonage. Lubbendorf is in a lonely situation by 
the sea; we shall have sea-bathing there. So we are 
making summer-plans and sit together almost every day 
in a confidential circle. That my recovery should 
happen at the time of Advent, at the time of year 
which is dearest to me, heightens my feeling of health 
and enjoyment. Besides I have also got a spiritual 
duty for this season. I am president of our reading- 
evenings, which we have instituted as a celebration of 
Advent. Poor Christian has been for some time tor- 
mented by a violent cough. He is glad to confine 
himself now to necessary speaking. My office gives 
me great pleasure. When I return from my quiet 
walks, I study the Bible and hymn-books and books 
of devotion, in order to bring together suitable subjects, 
aiid to give some inner coherence to our celebration. 
J enjoy the whole evening, for if we do not have a 
longer service every evening, we never conclude it 
without a shorter time of devotion. I mean to con- 
tinue that, the lOst of the year, and for my whole life. 
What can I do better than build at the kingdom of the 
Lord ? At this time I have even thought I should like 
to be a pastor and preacher — it is the most beautiful 
and sacred vocation — to preach the gospel, and so to 
live it oneself, that because the heart is full, the mouth 
overflows. Oh! if our heart is so full of rich love, our 
words must sound lovingly to others; and only the 
overflowing of our own heart can set other beaks iu 
Joachim vm Kamcm, etc, ^ 6 
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motioiL I should like, with the Lord’s help, to be a 
tme pastor. I should like often to be alone with my- 
self and the Lord, and to be gathering, constantly 
gathering, and only to give when I myself can contain 
no more. May not a danger lie in too great zeal, in 
always wishing to give and to do? We often tax our 
treasures too much in that way, and the words sound 
from an empty heart at last, and then we are sorry 
that, with the best zeal, and the truest love for the 
Lord, we see so few fruits of our labour. Dear Joseph, 
I must confess I tlnnk it is rather so with our Christian. 
His zeal to do something in his calling is great; he 
scarcely gives any time to himself. He would like to 
serve the Lord with every minute of his life, but he is 
easily cast down if he does not see an advance in his 
building; and this state of mind hinders its growth. 
Pardon me that I, a poor layman, make bold to find 
fault with you; the calling may be sacred but difficult 
too, who knows how it would be with me? So I will 
confine myself humbly to my station and calling, and 
only pray for the faithful curates, — pray for the faith- 
ful Christian, that the Lord would richly fill his heart 
with the sweetness of the gospel; that he, from his own 
joyfulness, from his own peace, may fill our hearts 
with consolation and joy. 1 shall not be able to help 
encroaching a little on his office. I must be able to 
preach a very little sometimes, to feed my flock, which 
the Lord has committed to me, in my own house and 
farm. Oh! 1 shall not be able to omit, ever more 
distinctly to acknowledge my Lord, to sing more joy- 
fully to Him, to honour and to praise Him. 
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And I of all Thy loyelinesa 
By day and night will ting. 

And of my heart from day lo day 
A Joyful offering bring: 

My stream of life to Thee shall pour 
And to Thy name for evor-more, 

In thankfulness o'er-flowlng, 

The mercy Thou hast shown to me, 

My theme, while I have breath, shall be 
In thankful memory growing. 


And now enough for to-day, my dear Joseph*, I 
already hear little Joachie trotting up the steps. Even 
our little community is to be called delightfhl, and I 
have often felt compassion for those people who could 
not have the pleasure of being in our company! Joachie 
has naturally a seat and a voice there, especially in 
the social part of the evening. When we read he plays 
with sand on his little table, or something else which 
my mother has thoughtfully provided. Wlien the 
sand-man makes his eyes heavy, I take him and put 
him to bed on the soft comer of the sofa and there, 
so to speak, he snores his little part. I believe this is 
not quite the orthodox treatment of children ; but Netty 
is kind enough to yield to circumstances, because she 
sees the boy is indispensable to us. Without him one 
chief element vould be wanting in our circle, but 
especially to me. Christian with his vivacity is na- 
turally always the chief person, if Netty with her 
simple native wit does not get the start of him. My 
mother is more for hearing than talking; yet there is 
a power in her silence, the influence of which we all 
feel. 

Few words only are needed from her to open a 
bright and melodious fountain. I do not exactly know 
what I do in the company myself, but I often fe^ d 

6» 
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great need of satisfying my favourite inclinations in 
partnership with little Joachie. Perhaps it is a matter 
of convenience? But when I can no longer follow 
Christian’s spiritual flights, and my mother’s thought- 
ful reflections, I walk about in the harmless world of 
childhood. Therefore I am the hoy’s favourite. He is 
already standing at my knee and asking what I am 
writing. ‘‘To Uncle Joseph — shall I send your love 
to him?” Yes and Joachie could go now into the dark 
room; only it must be a little bit bright. The little 
rascal! He wishes to say something laudable of him- 
self, but one sees that it is in reality so with the old 
one. It is often the same with us bigger people. I 
forgive him that also. 

God be with you. 

Joachim. 


Kamern, 25th December 1825. 

Dear Joseph, 

It is still very early and it is very quiet-, the bright 
moonlight lies on the landscape, on the church, and 
the lime-trees, and the little parsonage. The bells have 
been ringing the whole hour from four to five: that is 
a beautiful custom, the festive peal in the bright 
moonlight-night. I woke and celebrated Christmas 
with all my soul. I saw the star shining over little 
Bethlehem — the angels were singing “Glory to God 
in the highest — peace on earth and good will to 
men.” 

I went with the shepherds into the lowly hut — to 
the child. Who lay there in the glory of His heavenly 
dignity. I looked into His bright eyes, — kissed His 
hands and His feet. My heart is full of joy. The 
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angels could not have announced the message more bliss- 
fully than my heart is now filled with it, and would 
cry to the whole world, Behold I bring you glad tid- 
ings of great joy.’^ I could sing I know not what — 
quite a new song, much more heavenly and glorious 
than all songs. The tone of love therein would surely 
rouse the whole world, rouse it that it should come to 
the little Child, and should behold in faith this miracle 
of love. 


Oh Love, who hast the clouds of heaven divided, 

To my great misery to condescend, 

What impulse to the vale of griof has guided 
Thee, for my sake, an exile drear to spend ? 

Oh it is love that gave that wondrous power to Thee; 
She, like a mother, looks up on my misery. 

So groat Thy love I so great tho tribulation, 

By which for me Thy tender heart was torn; 

No miracle too great for my salvation: 

Thou for my sake the thorny crown hast worn. 

Of love like this no ear has ever heard. 

Which clothed in human flesh tho everlasting Word. 

No sorrow now our hearts from Thee can sever, 
Immanuel is with us in our need; 

He is mj fount of Joy both now and over, 

And even grief and death my way shall speed; 

The sorrow which may yet betide, 

Gan never harm me while 1 still in Christ abide. 

And sin ii elf han l uflTored condemnation, 

And since His death it can condemn no more; 

What matter now tho fires of temptation, 

If ChriMt tho precious blood and water pour? 
Immanuel can its rising powor repel ; 

He will not leave the soul — Ho loves it far too well. 

With life eternal, He is still providing 
Glory and wealth and rapture from above; 

I am with Him, and He with me abiding, 

In which I trace the working of His love. 

Now I am satisfied, my heart is stilled, 

Because with streams of purest love my soul Is filled. 
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I have made a vow to-day. I will sing a song of 
love to the Lord — not a new one. I poor simpleton 
have a clumsy tongue: — no, my whole life shall be 
this song; love shall shine from my eyes, shall speak 
from my whole being. To Him, to that lovely Child, 
to the great Saviour, to the mighty King,, my life be- 
longs. He will grant me a child-like spirit — a king- 
like spirit. Yes, I will regard myself highly and as a 
king: — all that beloi\g8 to this poor world here is be- 
neath my dignity, earthly joys are for me a mere play 
of shadows: the world’s honour and renown mere chil- 
dishness; the cares of the earth too small, and to bear 
them is not fit for me: their grief, their woe, their 
pangs, at the highest, only wet my feet like waves 
upon the sea-shore. I only share all with my King — 
His joy. His honour and renown arc mine: — mine 
are also His pangs — His anxiety for my soul’s salva- 
tion, His tears in Getlisemane, His death-agony on the 
cross. Wliat is life here? With the Lord Jesus Christ, 
it is joy, peace, blessedness. 

It is fleeting, it is short, the days fly away, the 
fonns around our path of life, which quickly change, 
may disturb and distract us, may take rest and oneness 
from our life: but our gaze goes on before: we have 
only the one Heavenly Image before our eyes. It 
sheds such a bright peaceful light over our path, that 
the gay entanglement around us flies away, like an 
image of the mist. What is life without the Lord 
Jesus Christ? Nothing I worse than nothing — it is 
death. 

Behind every pleasure and joy, — death is beckon- 
ing; behind the Idghest honours, — death is standing; 
behind riches and enjoyment of eveiy kind — death is 
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threatening: bo it goes on from one day to another 
speedily and swiftly to the end*^ and when thns a 
worldly life has distracted and befooled nu, fettered the 
soul and paralysed it, death appears to it like an 
image of terror, until struggling, it becomes his prey. 
“Pause and bethink yourselves!” I would cry to the 
world. I would suddenly put a lock before the stream. 
Look around you! see your misery! Oh such pictures 
as these do not belong to the joy of Christmas, dear 
Joseph, and besides they do not suit my weak powers. 
I would rather be a preacher of life, than a preacher 
of death. I should like to speak only of love, and to 
animate hearts with the wonder-working power of love. 
Yes rejoice, rejoice you weak children, you poor sin- 
ners, the Saviour is bom, and “Glory be to God in 
the highest, peace on earth and goodwill to men.” 
Amen. This shall be my early Christmas greeting. I 
have arranged everything for morning worship; bnt all 
is still quiet in tho house. I can still talk to you. 
Last year you were with us, and our house was very 
lively. This year it is quieter; only Aunt Emma is 
hero. Uncle is staying with Alfred, and Theresa at 
Vienna for the winter. Aunt is very weak, suffers 
from nervous headache, and is obliged almost every 
week to sit, for two days, in a dark room; and in the 
outward darkness light is dawning in her soul. Elisa- 
beth is her faithful nurse. 

Yes, aunt comes nearer and nearer to us; and 
yesterday, with joy and emotion took part in our 
festival. But who else took a very joyful part? who 
but dear little Joaehiei When it was dark yesterday 
evening I took him in my arms, wrapped him warmly 
in my cloak, and so went to the churchyard, otct the 
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crisp snow. Then the little angels sang from the 
tower. Our choir-master has not trained his choir in 
the best possible way, but it sounds so beautiful com- 
ing down from the l3right starry sky; and my little 
Joachie looked devoutly up with folded hands. I am 
very fond of the boy. When he raises his dark lashes, 
and looks at me with his bright starry eyes, when he 
strokes the hair from his forehead, and holds my head 
with both hands, he is irresistible, and it goes to my 
heart, and I think the Lord has given this child to be 
near thee, that it should in part belong to thee. Yes, 
I will help to bring up Joachie. To spoil him, you 
say laughing! Oh no, I will discover the true wisdom. 
Now I am only beginning to sing before him my 
favourite song. I did so yesterday, under the lighted 
Christmas-tree and beside the beloved manger. There 
were a number of children and widows at the festival, 
as well as Joachie. We sang; I read the gospel; and 
when the strangers were gone I played with the boy; 
and when he had played till he was tired I put him 
warmly to bed, in the comer of the sofa. Poor Chris- 
tian still suffers very much with his cough; besides the 
many festival services are a toil to him. Netty is 
anxious about him; she tried also to find a substitute, 
but there is no clerical student to be found in the 
whole country, to whom Christian could give up his 
place in the pulpit. EJaus has just been in and 
brought me my cool refreshing morning draught. Ho 
wished me a joyful and happy festival. Yes, Klaus, I 
said, the joy must extend to the next festival, and so 
from one Christmas to another, and that I wish for 
you also. I asked him what present the holy Jesus 
had given to him ? You have given me the best present, he 
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said. I gave him the permission to marry Elizabeth 
at Easter. I have raised his wages, and he is to Kve 
in the gardener’s house. There was great rejoicing 
yesterday at the little house in the churchyard comer. 
He told me of the things which he had got there; but 
a little chest with a drawer, which Elizabeth gave him, 
especially delighted him. Elizabeth and her mother 
are both richly endowed by the Lord. Klaus also be- 
longs to Him, but less is entrusted to him, and so less 
will be required. Now my mother’s bell is ringing, 
and the house becoming more lively. At noon the 
Hagens are coming from Mardorf. The excellent 
governess is paving the way for the Lord there also. 
We have spent happy days there and here with each 
other. We try to be very sociable here in Kamern, 
and not without success. 

The Hagen house is a great favourite of mine be- 
cause of the many children. In the first place I am still 
very fond of play, and secondly J oachie must have inter- 
course with children. We often let him be with the 
village children, but with them he feels himself like a 
king and an autocrat. With the Hagen children he 
learns to be compliant; the little girls especially give 
him much need of it. We also often see Miss Hain- 
eggen there. She is very intimate with Sophie Som- 
mer. Sophie hopes she will turn to the Lord, and if, 
with her spuit and her activity, she takes pains to 
serve the Lord, as she has hitherto served the world, 
she might become a real help in the vineyard of the 
Lord. 

And now enough for to-day. I wish you a joyful 
and happy festival with all my heart. 


J OACHIM. 
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Kamern, SOth Fobruary 18S4« 

Dicab Jqsbfh, 

Consider Netty’s proposal seriously. I say Netty’s: 
Christian’s wish is the same, but he does not renture 
to express it so decidedly. The doctor absolutely 
orders rest for the summer, and why take a strange 
curate, when you stand so near us? Your consideration 
of giving up your place now, and of being obliged at 
Michaelmas to look out for a new one, I place with the 
consideration that at Michaelmas Joachie will be in 
his fifth year, and that you can help me in the laudable 
work of teaching him, by and by, his ABC. Besides 
our old choir-master would be glad to give up his 
flock to you for the winter, and you could make your- 
self sufficiently useful So a year would be provided 
for, and tlie Lord would provide afterwards. 

Netty is anxious about Christian; his cough sounds 
bad, but the physician says that his lungs are sound. 
Christian is exhausted, and nervously excited and 
fatigued. With the Lord’s help, summer rest, and sea 
air, will make him strong again. Otherwise we ei\|oy 
our quiet life. I enjoy very much that with the dear 
people at Kamem. There is great danger to me in 
the desire to undertake Christian’s duty, but I do it 
carefully and modeetly. I very often visit the school, 
especially at the singing-times: the children learn my 
favourite hymns — indeed singing is my heart’s de- 
light. On Sunday morning they serenade me, and in 
return I had a sweet roll made for each of Uiem for 
Shrove -tuesday. To gain children’s hearts is not 
hard, and children become grown-up peo^de, an the 
proverb says. If I can not get on with the old, I will 
set my hope on the young. Twice the people from 
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the fann have had permission to take part in our even- 
ing prayers. Many a one of our young choir is to be 
found there, and there are scarcely enough books for 
the assembly. Bdaus takes great interest in my spiritual 
duties, as landlord and master of the house; and does 
what he has to do in it with great zeal. His heart 
was sorely depressed last time. Elizabeth, who has 
been here since Christmas, to see about her trousseau, 
was desired by Aunt Emma as her companion to 
Vienna. Theresa’i wedding is to be there the begin- 
ning of March. Aunt would only undertake the 
journey on condition that Elizabeth accompanies her, 
and Theresa begged for Elizabeth’s presence, as a 
special wedding- treat. Klaus could not be reconciled 
to it. “Vienna is a long way off,’' he said, one has 
never been there in one’s life; besides the people are 
Chitholics: who knows what sort of an establishment 
it is. 

We ought not to let Elizabeth go. At last I ad- 
vised aunt to take him with her as a male escort: so 
all is arranged; and next week they will start on their 
journey. 

Klaus says, “Vienna is a long way off,” dear 
Joseph, yes, indeed, Vienna is a long way off; from me 
too very far, and that is well. I hare always cause to 
pray “Lord, lead me not into temptation.” ^^o knows 
the hidden comers of his own heart? I commend you 
to God, dear Joseph. 

I end with the beginning of my letter. Consider 
the matter about Christian; but I do not doubt of 
your consent 

Your 

* Joachim. 
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Letter from Klaus Riedem to bis Master, 

Vienns, 8th March 1824. 

As Elizabeth is writing to her mother, I cannot 
omit to put in a few poor words to my dear master. I 
cannot say that they do not respect me; I do not have 
much to do with the people, who do not even rightly 
understand German, and do not know how to speak 
any good Pomeranian. Elizabeth too does not trouble 
herself much about the women; they are, as may be 
said, uneducated and trifle, and play the bag-pipe all 
day. Our lady got well through the journey, and has 
had her first headaches here. We celebrated the wed- 
ding yesterday; the evening before, there was much 
singing and music — but nothing for us. I sat with 
Elizabeth, and took a young groom with me, who 
seems respectable. Elizabeth read us a sermon and 
then we sang. One is obliged here to be on one’s 
guard. When Miss Theresa yesterday was in her 
bride’s dress, I peeped through the door. She looked 
like an angel. 

When she saw me, 1 could not help coming into 
tlie room. The tears stuck so in the dear young lady’s 
throat, that she could not speak. Mistress embraced 
her, and said, dear Eose, I did not think that you 
would come into such a strange land. The young 
lady gave me her hand and said, “Klaus, I don’t forget 
my home.” I thought I must say something to cheer 
up the two ladies. Dear Miss, I said it is best with 
us; and there is nothing to compare with our yellow 
beans and breasts of geese. There is some substance 
in them: and so 1 said something at which they could 
not help' laughing heartily. The young Count dbtiirbed 
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ns in our merriment, be is always going about like the 
foul fiend. In the evening I bad a confidential con- 
versation with the old uncle, who is quite on our side. 
“The outlay goes a little too far,” I said. He assented 
to that, and praised my master at Kamem as the most 
sensible man. 

Why should the husband have carriages and horses 
and the wife carriages and horses too? said I; they 
have them in one place, and I would rather go with 
my wife than go alone; and disunion comes of separa- 
tion: and they have not got trusty servants: before 
their face it is “What do you please?” and “Your 
noble grace” and, behind their back, curses and abuse. 

I said that will not do; Miss Theresa is a good child 
of the country. Elizabeth too said to her yesterday, 
(because she was so melancholy) “if your new friends 
here dance and caper for you, your old friends in 
Kamem will pray for you, and we will see who can 
do it best, and who can hold out the longest.” Herr 
von Olshausen is in great excitement about the festivities, 
and has himself called count. 

This evening there is a party at the house of the 
young pair; to-morrow a ball at the aunt’s, then at a 
cousin’s and so on. When we have gone on a little 
while in this way we shall begin our return journey. 
Our lady would rather go to-day than to-morrow if it 
were not for the parting. 

Till noon she is always alone with Miss Theresa. 
But “a week at the most” she said. I end this letter 
with the prayer that the Lord may faithfully keep my 
dear kind master, and bring us happily to each other 
again and remain most obediently Your faithful 

Exaub Eiedbrn. 
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Eamern, 15th March 1824. 

Dbar Joseph, 

There greet yon 

Your faithful brother Joachim, 

Your dear sister Netty, 

Your dear nephew Joachie, 

the honourable lady at the castle of Kamem, 

and 

Your very devoted friend Joachim. 

Only come. Our hearts and arms are open to you. 
It is still stormy and rough without, and yet you 
would be warm with us. It is delightful that you are 
coming a fortnight earlier. You will have a taste of 
our winter life. This winter is dear to me. I do not 
like to part with it, and I am not sorry that spring 
keeps us waiting so long. Fix when we shall send to 
fetch you from the post-office and do not forget to 
bring something with you for Joachie — that is the 
custom here. 

In faithful love 

Your 

Joachim. 


A page by Joachim. 

(Written Good-friday IbJJi towards oveulng during bell-ringing.) 

A thousand times, oh Lord, I bless Theo 
For ceaseless love which Thou hast shown ; 

My sins which did the most distress Thee, 

Thou, Saviour, didst Thyself atone. 

Ah it is well for me to kneel 
To bear my Savlour^s last appeal ; 

Or by the cross in dust to He, 

Where, for my soul, He deigned to die. 
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My Lord and Saviour) Thou art mine) and 1 am 
Thine, now, come what will! Thou ha«t died for me 
that I, in spite of my sins, may live. This night I 
had a dream which has impress^ itself tenderly and 
deeply on my soul. I was walking on a mild, bright 
moonlight night on some lovely meadow-land j — a hill 
rose before me. I looked up. There hung the mici- 
fied Saviour, but so tall and high that He reached to 
heaven; pale, and still, and gentle, the Figure stood out 
against the dark blue sky, with the shining stars, I 
sank down and gazed up, and I was sorrowful, and 
yet so happy in my mind, and the dream was in my 
thoughts the whole day, and the same melancholy and 
the peace. 

Joseph preached this morning on the passion, 
“Truly He bore our sickness, and took our gri^s upon 
Him- The punishment lies on Him, that we may have 
peace.” “ 0 Lord, forgive us our sin,” I never prayed 
it in such full faith — “as we forgive our debtors,” I 
never prayed it with such humiliation. That pale and 
glorious Figure of my dream is deeply impressed on 
my mind; it is silent, and yet it speaks so piercingly. 
Be still! suffer and love. My soul strives after still- 
ness. Oh, silent Jesus! make me Hke-minded with 
Thee — as an obedient child — innocent and still. 
Jesus, now help me, that I may be silent like Thou 
art. Draw me wholly to Thee; keep me ever more, 
faithful Saviour. Jesus, let me like Thee, and where 
Thou art, some day find rest! I felt an impulse to-day 
to Olshausen. Till now I had avoided seeing uncle 
and Alfred again; to-day, when my own sense of guilt 
is so present with me, other g^t withdraws to a 
distance. To-day stillness, and suffering, and loving, 
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are so easy to my heart. The sky was dull. A thaw- 
ing wind roared through the bare trees and the reeds 
by the lake. I went along the lonely path, and found 
it for once quiet even at Olshausen. Uncle and Alfred 
both on the sofa with colds and coughs; aunt with 
them as their loving nurse. Uncle wished to give me 
a glowing description of the life in Vienna; Alfred 
added his with great emphasis. I was silent, the old 
spirit of contradiction and of admonishing did not 
come over me; Their hour is not yet come, but the 
Lord can deliver and bless. At last, aunt turned the 
conversation. She has been to-day to church and 
heard Joseph; we talked of what lay on our hearts. 
The two gentlemen were silent; uncle caught up a 
newspaper. I left the house and wished him peace. 
So I have again resumed the acquaintance and it be- 
comes easy to me. I closed my eyes for a time. The 
Figure of my dream stood before my soul; all whom 
my heart loves were kneeling at my side, and the 
figure of Rose so near to me. Oh, Lord! I have un- 
dertaken it and I will not let her go — I will not let 
Thee go unless Thou bless her. Surely she is pro- 
strate before Thine altar to-day, — even though it is 
veiled to her eyes. Surely she is seeking Thee, and 
knows not how to find Thee; oh, Lord, call her, and 
stretch out Thy hand to her. Hold the cords of love 
firmly to her heart Amen. The day is ending — “It 
is finished.” 

Now “it Is finished”, I will lie 
Upon Christ's burial stone to rest; 

With angels meeting in the sky, 

Like Jacob once, in slumber blest. 

“’Tis finished,” by that word new life Is given: 

And open stsmds the glorious “ gate of lieavea.” 
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Joseph to Joachim. 

Kamer&i 20th June 1824. 

Dear Joachim^ 

It seems very strange to me to be writing to you 
from Kamern — that I am here without you. The 
people consider me very much as your substitute. 
They come with many questions, often very strange 
ones, to me. I conceal my ignorance, while I refer the 
questioner to Saturday and to your return. I beseech 
you earnestly — do not leave me in the lurch. I have 
nothing else to tell you. Your uncle was here with 
Alfred. They start to-morrow for their journey to 
Italy, and meet the Stadleins in the neighbourhood of 
Naples. In September they will be together at 01s- 
hausen. God bless you. 

Your faithful 

Joseph. 


Lubbondorf, 21st June 1824. 

Dear Joseph, 

I am not coming on Saturday. After mature deli- 
beration, I must make myself invisible to the dear 
people of Kamern for some time; for once I must here 
in tranquillity h>ok over and consider my zeal and my 
activity; whether I have enough to meet the necessary 
expenses of the building I have begun; that it may 
not be said, “this man began to build and cannot 
finish it.” The life of a dreamer and collector is some- 
times necessary to my nature. Early in the morning, 
1 walk with Joachie to the shore. I lie there, I listen 
to the murmur of the waves, I watch the gathering 
clouds and the distant sails. Joachie looks for shells 

JoacMm von Kamem, tie, 7 
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or stones, or dreams with me. We understand each 
other. On Sunday afternoon we expect you here. 
Lubbendorf is indescribably lovely. Our days pass 
quietly away. One does not trouble himself about the 
others. We are only together when we like. Christian 
is well, but if I had been he, I would not have taken 
any books with me except such as are for daily food. 
Netty is inspired with youthful romance. My mother 
takes a heart-felt pleasure in our enjoyment. Yester- 
day we made plans for a journey — Christian, Netty 
and I; we wish in the autumn to go to the Ehine. 

Miss Haineggen and her aunt, who both live near 
here, have called upon us; the old lady is very affec- 
tionate. I believe this intercourse will be very accept- 
able to the ladies in their seclusion here. We have 
no society besides; my friend is an old fisherman, who 
in his character bears much resemblance to Mrs. 
Braunsen. He is very decided and sings, “I have 
found the bottom, which for ever holds my anchor.” 
lie is a happy man, and it does me good to hear the 
Lord Jesus preached from such a simple mouth. I go 
with him sometimes on to the hill. It is something 
glorious on these sunny golden days. The unbounded 
view over the expanse of water, the freshness and 
clearness, the peace. Valentine then sometimes forgets 
his trade, and relates his experiences and inward con- 
templations. A simple calling and quiet contemplative 
life is a blessing. I see more and more how we must 
simplify our outer life. It is only a useless thing and 
useless activity, but yet we would willingly hold fast 
many a thing and give it a heavenly appearance. One 
thing is needful, and only one; one thing is blessed, 
and only one. To hold the Lord Jesus dear, and to 
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give evidence of this love, — that is life. But the 
Lord will have us altogether; not only for an hour 
here and there. Our love must pour forth to Him 
like a rich spring of water, it must be powerful enough 
to carry away with it eveiything which comes in its 
way; and it must be clear and pure, so that all may 
thirst, who see such fresh springs. Good night, dear 
Joseph! The Lord bless your service to-morrow even- 
ing. Pray with your whole soul, give up everything 
for it. Touch their hearts with such freshness of love. 
Be yourself so richly refreshed and filled, that others 
may desire your riches. I sat till late with old Valen- 
tine on the edge of a heath. He related to me about 
the death of his last child — a son who had lost his 
life while skating in the winter. Valentine has now 
to support five grand -children. His daughter-in-law 
helps him faithfully. “You see, Master,” (thus he 
finished his discourse) “the sea is broad, and full, and 
deep, and the heaven above us is very high, and the 
stars which shine there are countless, but the Lotd 
a ad His wonderful world above, and our salvation, 
and eternity, are still more so. And it matters not 
v'hether I am a poor fisherman, or whether I am a king, 
and whether I live happy days or unhappy days: if I 
love the Lord and live with Him here, my little drop 
will flow into the great eternity. It is not worth while 
to raise a lamentation — life is too small and too short; 

1 would rather sing praise and thanks. Death cannot 
make an end of that — that will go on again above.” 
When he had ceased speaking we sat a while and 
watched the sparkling of the stars, in the sky and on 
the sea, and how the waves were edged with the silver, 
and one after another rolled in and wetted the clear 
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sand with foam. Now I am sitting at the open window, 
and am listening to the murmur from the distance. 
And now once more good night. Kemember me to 
all my faithful people. I will tell you in confidence, 
I cannot hold out long without them. Good as is my 
resolution to rest and to do nothing at all, yet again 
I feel a strong impulse upon me. Bachmann and the 
inn-keeper’s Dora are sitting with their people in the 
room below, and are reading evening-prayers, and 
Valentine is just beginning his evening-hymn with the 
children. It sounds afar through the still summer 
night, llius we seek rest in His name. 

Now awako iny Saviour dear, 

Wako Thou in tho peaceful night, 

Guard u« over by Thy might, 

With Thy loving «mile be near: 

And, while mloeplng, let ns be 
Ever wakefhl, Lord, to Thee. 

Sing that with us, dear Joseph. 


Lubbendorf, 6th August 1824. 

Dear Joseph, 

I write to you in great haste. If you should meet 
the Hagens to-morrow, tell Sophie Sommer in my 
name and in confidence from me, that she must pre- 
vent Miss Haineggen and her aunt going to the Rhine 
with us. Sophie is judicious and will know how to do 
it. As matters now stand, nothing can come from us, 
but it would be very oppressive to me. I am certainly 
foolish and really something worse. In a week we 
hope to be at Kamem again. Christian and Netty 
are looking forward to tlie journey, and I am also for 
their sake. Whether I do for myself I know not. I 
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do not believe that Count Stadlein will be back in 
August; but our journey remains fixed for September; 
I vdll conquer this weakness also. 

Your 

tJ* OAOHXM* 


Joachim to his mother. 

Magdeburg, 5tb September 1884. 

My very dear Mother, 

The trio are quite well; yet it was with them al- 
most as with Peter in a foreign land, who had no bad 
mind, at every cross-road, to turn back. Christian 
said, “I am well, thank God, I know not why I travel.” 
“I am a poor giddy mother,” said Netty, “I leave my 
dear little Joachie alone, only for the sake of pleasure.” 
And I could not help asking why I leave my good 
people at Kamern? Yet I have been the bravest, and 
given courage to my companions. In reality I thought 
the journey would bo a great refreshment and enjoy- 
ment to them. So I brought them happily to Berlin. 
There is nothing however to be done with a confirmed 
country-woman like Netty. First, she stood still, we 
could scarcely move her from the place, sometimes she 
was quite quiet, and after dinner the first day, she 
began to cry bitterly. “What kind of a place is this? 
So many people — so much bustle. We do not know 
the people; we do not speak to them. I am home-sick 
for Kamem, I cannot bear being here.” I tried to per- 
suade her to go to the Grand Opera; the five days 
fixed for Berlin must be spent. Netty earnestly pro- 
tested, and Christian and I in reality quite agreed with 
her, and also agreed with her that Berlin is really no 
pli^e of pleasure for Kamem people. “If Berlin does 
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not please us, I said with bold resolution, to please 
whom need we stay bere?^^ Netty sprang up and em- 
braced me. “Dear Joachim, you have always been my 
sensible nephew,” said she; “we will go on early to- 
morrow.” “Early to-morrow?” asked 1. “It is such 
a beautiful evening, what prevents us from leaving the 
hot, dusty city?” We all three laughed heartily for 
joy, ordered the horses and drove to Potsdam. By 
this stroke we had gained four days. Yet listen 
further, dear Mother. This morning we started early 
from Potsdam, and came on here in good time. Magde- 
burg may have beauties for its natives, but for foreigners 
it appears to me that it has none except the cathedral. 
We alighted at a tolerable inn near the cathedral- 
square, and went straight to the cathedral. It is a 
magnificent building. The evening-sun had enwoven 
it with gold, children were playing in the large quiet 
square, and even Netty seemed to feel satisfied, and in 
a mood for travelling. After we had viewed the church 
without and within, Vre went up one of the towers in 
order to enjoy the view. The country is very flat and 
there is little to see, but the sun was casting its last 
beams on the broad stream of the Elbe, wrhich goes 
winding through the green plains; it was a bright 
peaceful evening scene. “What mountain is that?” 
asked Netty and pointed to a violet range of hills at 
some distance. “That is the Brocken with the Harz- 
mountain,” answered the guide. “The Brocken,” said 
Christian playfully, “yes, there it is; that is where I 
was when I was a student; we might go there instead 
of the Rhine.” Netty caught at these thoughts with 
loud rejoicing, “for,” said she, “the mountain cannot 
be far from here.” “To-morrow about this time you 
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will be op,” said the guide. So, dear Mother, the Peter- 
like company is to travel towards the Brocken instead 
of towards the Khine; because it has such a great 
longing for home, and would like to return — the 
sooner the better. Magdeburg has from this resolution 
become a favourite residence with us. Netty especially 
thinks it extraordinarily beautiful here. When we 
came from the tower, she had a talk with the children 
at play, and tried all their faces which was the most 
like our Joachie. Then we drank tea and had an 
intimate hour together. Now, dear Mother, dear love 
from us all. We beg you to read our letters to Joachie, 
to the young man. I will just add that our agreement 
stands to go the last two stages with our own horses. 
The Lord be with you, and with us all. 

Your 

Joachim. 


Iliduburg, Tth September 1S24. 

Dear Mother, 

We went in happy hour to the Brocken — on the 
way up, the evening and morning were magnificent. 
We looked far on to the world, and I maintain that 
since we have been here in the mountains, Netty has 
forgotten her boy. Her eyes are constantly tearful 
with emotion. Christian laughs at her enthusiasm, but 
he carries it to a more serious point, — he is inces- 
santly making poems. Fancy them both, Netty with 
a wreath of heather in her hair, resting on the bank 
of a roaring mountain torrent, but Christian, in the 
midst of it, sitting on a mossy stone, his tablets in his 
hand, writing or meditating, looking up at the high 
masses of rock. The poems are really very beautiful 
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I do not undeifitand how any one can make such, hut 
I enjoy myself very much. I look sometimes into the 
clear mountain water, as, over the bright brown bottom, 
a crimson-spotted trout is passing, or as the ants and 
chafers are enjoying the rosy forests of heather. Here 
a bird hops on the broad palm-like fern, dark green 
fir-trees, tall and luxuriantly grown, wave their fine 
branches in the blue air, and the golden sunshine; 
they cast deep cool shadows over piled up blocks of 
rock, which, clothed with a thick covering of moss 
always moist, out-glisten and out-shine the richest velvet. 
From the green covering, rises a family of red taper- 
like flowers, which seem to vie with the fir-trees, and 
in order to accomplish it the sooner, have placed them- 
selves on the tip of a piece of rock. There is the 
coolness and the loneliness of the forest. A perpetual 
gentle murmur goes through the forest, silver brooklets 
suddenly appear between the blocks of rock, or murmur 
unseen under the covering of green. Yes, dear Mother, 
I am very much pleased with it. We know the forest- 
life at home, but not the mountain-life. Pleasure and 
sounds are different here, and the higher you go the 
more refreshing and beautiful it is. When in the 
valley below we began to ascend, we did not like it at 
all, and Netty feared we had trusted too much to her. 
“What are you thinking of,” she said, “I am not used 
to climbing, and cannot hold out for a quarter of an 
hour.” Wlien we assured her the further and higher 
up the easier it Would become^ she shook her head in- 
credulously and fretfully. But it was with her, as 
with all pilgrims who are going upwards, her sighing 
ceased, her powers increased instead of decreasing, 
and, with merriment and joy, she went from rock to 
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rock, till we stood on the top with the broad view out 
over the world; — yes, out over the world, although 
one is so distant. We see and hear nothing of the 
tumult, of the broken and chequered pictures of ^ life; 
— it lies before us in softened colouring, blown upon 
by the peace of heaven, which up here envelopes us, 
and tills our souls* Now may the Lord keep our 
hearts high, so that it may be with us in the midst of 
the world, as on the lonely invigorating mountain 
height. Dear precious Mother I we are soon coming 
to you. The Harz is only small. In from four to 
five days, we can visit the chief points. We shall 
then have enjoyed enough beauty, and would all three 
much r<dher be at home. Thus this day week the 
14th of September, we wish to have the horses accord- 
ing to agreement. My love to Joseph and Joachie. 
Tell the boy that he must order Frederic to feed the 
horses. We have brought so much with us from our 
journey, that other\^'ise the poor creatures could not 
ilraw us. 

The Lord grant us a happy meeting. 

In faithful love 

Your 

Joachim. 

On my 25th birthday, 10th October 1824. 

“My thoughts are not as your thoughts and your 
ways are not my ways,’* saith the Lord. I have just 
applied these words to myself, and they have a deep 
significance to the heart. We might go the ways of 
the Lord, but we go them not; we might have the 
thoughts of the Lord, but we have them not; that is 
the old want which makes us sorrowful, and places us 
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by ike abyss of death. But we must taste of death 
before we can see life. We must sow in tears, before 
we reap in joy. Thou, dear Lord, forgive my sin, 
and clothe me with Thy grace. May that be my birth- 
day motto I Is then to-day different from other days? 
The words suit any day, but it is well sometimes to 
stand still on the road of life, and to take time for 
earnest consideration. Such a halting {dace a birth- 
day may be. A year ago to-day I was very ill — the 
Lord delivered me*. He is the Lord who delivers from 
death, so He is in a two-fold sense, — not only Trom 
death of the body. Am I then sorrowful to-day? Oh, 
no, very cheerful and comfortable. If my sins make 
me sorrowful, my Redeemer makes me glad again. 
Where sin is mighty, grace is mightier still. Oh, dear 
faithfol Saviour, I am so happy because Thou lovest 
me, and I may love Thee. I would so gladly do 
something for love of Thee. What then? I know of 
nothing, except to love Thee more and more, and ever 
to sing more loudly of this love, and more and more 
in quietness to cherish it Amen. In conclusion I have 
just opened upon, ^‘What shall I do to be saved? Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and Thou shalt be 
saved and thy house.” With the saying of Isaiah I 
will look] back — they shall be words of warning for 
the past; with these words, I will go forward, they 
shall be the true guide to me, to walk in the ways of 
the Lord; with them I will pray for the Holy Spirit, 
who shall fill me with thoughts of God. Amen. 
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Christmas-day, 1824. 

Little Joachie awaked me from sleep. Hip sweet 
childish voice was singing, “From heaven above I come 
to yon.’’ Oh, Lord, grant that he may be always 
eloquent in praising Thy name,, and singing to T^e. 
My choir of singers are just raising their voices. Oh, 
Lord, I thank Thee also for the love of these children; 
I thank Thee for the beautiful festival of Christmas. 
I have rejoiced with the joyful; the room here* was al- 
most too small to hold young and old. Oh, I will 
give, give what I have, with full hands. It is Christmas, 
the Lord is born. Behold, I declare to you great joy. 

To-day He opens wide thp door 
To lovely Paradise ; 

The Angel bars the way no more, 

To God be all the praise, 

Honour, and thanks and praise ! 

Eamem, Snnday after Easter, 1825. 

I am truly sorry that I cannot be at your induc- 
tion, dear Joseph, but the physician orders me to keep 
entirely to my room. Greet your kind patron, Herr 
von Hagen, heartily frqm me, and also Miss Sophie. 
On Easter-day I was at Olshausen, in company with 
Emma Haineggen. Last year I was so also. Every- 
thing has become different since then, but she has be- 
come different also, that rejoices me. She hopes often 
to be able to , be your hearer. She will also come to 
your » induction. And now, God be with you, dear 
Joseph. It is a beautiful time when the larks sing, 
the violets are out, and the blackbirds warble, and 
very much in unison with entering on an office. May 
spring enter with you, into your dear flock at Mardorf. 
May the Lord bless ffis word from your mouth, and 
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animate lifeleBB heartB, That is the prayer of your 
friend. The Lord bless you richly; — the Lord bless 
you with the rich power of prayer, — hearty, sincere, 
earnest prayer — prayers which cease not to wrestle 
in faith. Thpse are the weapons with which we must 
fight; whereby we draw the Lord Himself with us into 
the conflict, and where He fights for us, we have pre- 
vailed. Amen! so may the Lord prepare us all. 

Eamern, 28th May 1825. 

I have got out again for the first time to-day, and 
can I hope accept the kind wish of your patron. I 
seem to have a great gift as god-father. At Easter I 
stood god-father for little Klaus Riedem; and in my 
parish there is not a child born, but I must be its god- 
father. But I am willing, and it is a beautiful office. 
Perhaps it will be with me as with my late great- 
uncle, who was unmarried, and who so often stood god- 
father, that he was called in the whole province god- 
father Kamem. He did not perform his duty externally 
alone, but as it is regarded by the church, — he had 
the welfare of his god-children’s souls in view, and 
spent a great part of the year in going from cousin to 
cousin^ and from house to house, in order’ to see the 
children. Before the Lord, he will surely have taken 
the rank of a faithful father of a family. But the first- 
born among my god-children will always be Joachie. 
Announce him to Mrs. Hagen as an unbidden guest at 
the christening-feast. Or only through Miss Sophie, I 
hope he will be welcome to the nursery. 

God be with you. 


Your 


Joachim. 
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EAmern, I9tk Jnn« 1825. 

What Thou blessest, oh Lord, is eternally blessed. 
He who finds a wife, finds a good thing, and obtains 
a blessing from the Lord. 

Dear Joseph. We must agree that you are going 
with resolution towards the completion of 'your par- 
sonage, and you have besides our full consent. Dear 
Sophie has been appointed by the Lord for n clergy- 
man’s wife just as she was a most excellent governess. 
And once more may the richest blessing of the Lord 
be on you and on your bride. I read your letter with 
great emotion. It must be so when two hearts are at- 
tuned to each other, but your hopes and wishes for me 
are in vain'. The Lord has enriched my life enough, 
I can say “Lord, I am not worthy of all Thy mercy 
and truth” and I know not how I might have home 
such a fortune. The matter is at an end; my earthly 
love is laid to rest — to rest in my heart; there it lies 
still, and does not disturb my peace. But it exists and 
remains my own, and is a treasure in my heart. Even 
my seeing Theresa again did not disturb my peace. 
To her as the woman of the world this love does not 
belong. . . The world has set its impress on her bright 
child-like features But only be still, thou faithful 
love, and have patience: the world assaults, but the 
Lord will triumph. Now she has a new vocation — 
surely a means of restraining her, and I was certain 
that the ties to us were not severed. She wrote a 
warm letter to my mother a week ago, and invited her 
to be god-mother to her little girl. The child too is to 
be named Anna like my mother, and my mother re- 
sponded with great pleasure to Rose’s request She 
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also sent a message to me. I answered her greeting 
with a word of blessing for little Anna. So the matter 
is at an end, and yet ever the same, dear Joseph, bnt 
do not trouble yourself about my fortunes. What is 
good-fortune or misfortune? I asked in my youth. 
To have more or less of the Lord Jesus, is good-for- 
tune or misfortune. And have I not many earthly 
joys? — your being near and your love among them. 
The love of my mother is so inventive in brightening 
my life, if she could only reconcile herself to my des- 
tiny. I beg you to do all you can for me in that way. 
And so forward with the help of the Lord! In a fort- 
night I am going with my mother to Liibbendorf, — 
only for a few weeks, but I enjoy myself very much 
by the sea-side. We take little Joachie with ns and 
Christian will come for a few days with Netty. Shall 
we not meet before Sunday? 

Dear love 


Joachim. 


Three years later. 

lOth October 1828. 

To-day it is time once more to stand still. Do I 
do so less joyously than I did once? I am sometimes 
lonely in spirit, but that is the will of the Lord. There 
is a change In these last three years; they have passed 
monotonously, and I scarcely noticed it, and yet there 
has been a change. Joseph is living happily with his 
wife, his child, his parish, and the cheerful family of 
the squire: his time is filled up, he has no longer any 
need to live with me. That is very natural, but I am 
sorry for myself, but perhaps it will be different again. 
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Christian — poor Christian is ill; his sick body has 
clouded his mind^ anxiety about his health takes up 
his time: he may not sing, he scarcely dares to speak. 
Netty shares his anxiety, and his silence. Netty 
begged me with tears to keep for her the little house 
in the churchyard corner, to live in when she is a 
widow. — Oh the Lord can still help. Mrs. Braunsen, 
since the summer, has found a still quieter retreat — 
she rests in peace; Elizabeth cannot get over the loss. 
My dear precious mother also appears different to me; 
a alight touch of melancholy goes through her whole 
being. She has renounced the happiness of her later 
days, the house will remain lonely. — I cannot help 
her. My dear, precious mother! I love her dearly, she 
is the good-fortune and the joy of my earthly days; if 
I could be the same to her, we could both wander on 
to heaven in joy and peace. 

If the way is lonely, the Lord will all the more 
be with UB. So grant it Lord. Winter is coming with 
its festival; we will yet celebrate it, it will see me 
young and cheerful, and my cheerfulness will make my 
mother’s heart cheerful too. Joachie brought me this 
morning a wreath of monthly-roses; my choir awaked 
me, oh that 1 might respond from the bottom of my 
heart. 

Rise, my soul, and praise thy Maker's merit, 

From thy heart, the joyful tribute raise, 

All my bones, my body, soul, and spirit 
Sing, oh sing, the joyful notes of praise I 
Prepare I and now thy time and powers employ, 

In honouring my God, with hymns of lioly Joy. 

Father, Thy truth seeks nothing but pure blessing, 

Whioh to the sinful race ot man is giv^en; 

Mercy unmerited, my life' possessing, 

I feel around me like the air of hearen ; 
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What need vojOrod Aid ererptorBf 

Able to tarn away Thy iSaithfol lore f 

Kotblng bad toaobed Thy heart but mere compassion, 

When Thou didst bring Thy creatare to the Light ; 

For Christ's dear sake Thou bast my soul accepted 
Before the world had dawned upon my sight. 

Thou, like a mother, in the days gone by, 

Hast borne me on Thine arm unceasingly. 

Now from my very heart I would adore Thee, 

God, who to-day embracest me anew ; 

Let my desire ever be before Thee, 

Unwavering, let me to Thy love bo true. 

Until, with bliss, Thou bring me safe at last, 

Where all the perils of the world are past. 

Amen! Amen! I would not cease to praise the Lord. 
Lord! only be Thou again my loving master, and par- 
don Thy feetle child, I will be very, very glad of 
heart, because Thou art my faithful Lord. 

18th February 1829. 

Dear Joachim is nine years old to-day. Snow- 
drops are out in the garden, — larks soar in the soft 
air. My mother has adorned the birthday table with 
little silver bells: they have no inclination now for 
such things at the parsonage. Poor dear boy! the 
spring is coming, but will not bring health to your 
father. 


7th May 1829. 

I went with Joachim into the church. While the 
first hymn was beginning, my thoughts were with our 
assistant minister, that the Lord might make his weak 
faith strong, and give ardour to his luke-warm nature. 
I was absorbed, and did not observe that someone had 
entered our pew. A slender woman was sitting by 
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JoaeMm, bent in prayer. It is spring without; every- 
thing is in bloom and in song, recollections of spring 
came to me — I could but lay my hand on my heart 
It was Rose herself, but her features are become paler 
and more refined. She gave me her hand with a very 
melancholy look. Lord, Thou seest my heart; my 
earthly life lies there in deep peace, but I will not let 
Thee go, unless Thou bless her. I am sure that Thou 
art continually spinning cords of love, to draw* her to 
Thee: more sure than ever to-day, and that gives me 
new strength. When we came out of the church the 
nurse-maid came to meet us with little Anna. I bent 
down to the child and kissed it on the forehead. “Who 
is that?” asked Theresa. “Uncle Joachi|a,” answered 
Anna, rather shyly. We now went in silence through 
the lime -avenue, and through the garden. Joachim 
and Anna had taken up the conversation 'for us. Be- 
fbre my mother’s door, Rose stayed behind. — I led 
the child in “Who is that?” asked I. “Little Rose,” 
cried my mother joyfully. “Alias Annie, but just 
Rose’s face when a child.” Rose greeted my mother 
with great emotion. “I have not been here for a long 
time, but I do not belong here,” added she sadly. 
Mother remained calm and quiet, and was only ruffled 
on the surface Theresa was to tell of her life at 
Petersburg, her cheeks gained more colour, melancholy 
seemed driven away. “My husband has now removed 
to Paris,” she said in conclusion, “we are going and 
Anna is to stay here.” Anna here? asked my mother 
in surprise. “My husband wishes it,” answered Theresa 
much embarrassed. “The child too will be happier 
here, and it would not suit my arrangements to be a 
mother to Annie,” she added bitterly, “and I would 
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rather know the child is with my mother than in the 
hands of a bonne.” We were all silent. “And I 
would commend her to you also, dear Aunt,” said she 
with faltering voice. Mother bent towards her, Eose 
wept; but I was playing with the children. Poor 
thing! she is in the arms of the world, but she has 
the sword in her heart. You will not escape from the 
Lord: the Lord is spinning His cords of love, slowly 
but surely. 


12th May 1829. 

We were at Olshausen. Aunt is happy in the pos- 
session of her daughter and grand-daughter. — Uncle 
in a very ill temper. Count Stadlein fell out with him, 
went off in a hurry, and will meet Theresa at Wies- 
baden. I have scarcely spoken to her, but my mother 
has availed herself of the old privileges of love, and 
has spoken seriously and confidentially to her. “I 
cannot do otherwise,” said Theresa. “I am bound to 
this life; and am not unhappy either,” added she with 
hesitation. 

Sophie also wished to be intimate with her again, 
but to her she was reserved, almost ungracious. So 
she begins Germany again with Wiesbaden, — then 
Paris! It became easy to me to-day to be grave and 
cold to her. I also said good-bye to her, though she 
was going to stay some days; I did not put off my 
business journey on that account. What can I do 
there? She is going her own way. Only you will 
not escape the Lord. — The Lord spins slowly but 
surely. 
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Letter from Theresa. 

Wiesbaden, 8th June 18^. 

Deak Sophie, 

I cannot rest; 1 must write to you. Forget our 
last meeting; yes, forget the last years; think that I 
am Theresa who is playing with the children. Oh, that 
it were so! 

When I think of my home, my heart is ready to 
break. I often shut myself in, and weep and weep 
till my strength is gone, and I fall asleep. My hus- 
band thinks it is ill temper, he calls me foolish, and 
leads me into new pleasures. 

You would not believe how I am obliged to live. 
One day goes restlessly like another, always with a 
crowd not one of whom loves me. When I come 
home, in the evening, tired and weary, I resolve not 
to go into company another day, yet what can I do at 
home alone? I feel lonely, and I go again. Dear 
Sophie, write to me. I long so very much to hoar 
from home. Speak to aunt at Kamern — but no, it is 
all over; hearts there are dead to me, and it must 
be so. 

The last evening at Olshausen, I had an impulse 
to go out of the house. I went the way towards 
Kamem. The trees were in blossom, but it was cold: 
there was a heavy dew on the grass. At the highway 
I came out of the forest; in the twilight a carriage 
drove quickly by me, it was Joachim. I knew that he 
was returning from a journey, he was hastening to his 
mother; 1 saw them both sitting so cosily in the 
gard^-parlour. “Take me with you,” I gently whis- 
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pered, “I wish to open my heart to her, perhaps she 
would be able to give me advice/* 

The carriage vanished, I was alone. I seated my- 
self on the stump of a tree, a herd of deer came out 
of the forest, the creatures looked at me in wonder, 
and then leaped joyfully over the path. You are happy, 

I thought, your home is here; but I am thrust out, I 
am lonely and quite forsaken. I sat there till the dew 
had drenched my clothes, then I went back; all within 
me was still and dead. With such a diunb dead heart, 
they sent me away, and I have left my child there, 
because my very heart is dead. Dear Sophie, I am 
reluctant to send the letter, but it shall go. It is a 
cry of anguish from my heart: perhaps you will hear 
it with compassion, perhaps you will have some advice 
to give me, at least you will pardon me if I ^eve 
you. Can my aunt forgive me? Farewell! kiss my 
Anna and write soon to 

Your 

Theresa. 

28th July 1820. 

To-day we have laid dear Christian to his rest. He 
died happily; the more his bodily powers decreased, the 
more unfettered his soul became. Oh I the Lord is strong in 
the weak. To see that on a death-bed is a great com- 
fort, both for life and for one’s own death. I sat for 
a long time with Joachim under the beeches, he is an 
orphan now, but he shall yet have a father. I have 
taken him warmly to my heart. We repeated the last 
sayings of his late dear father; Joachim wept at them 
(ill he was exhausted. As we were still sitting in 
silence side by side, came little Anna with her maid; 
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she was very merry, but stopped short when bhe founi 
her phy-fellow in tears. 

She picked flowers and laid them silently and 
tenderly on his lap, to comfort him. He soon smiled 
and dried his tears. On our way home we laid the 
flowers on the new-made grave. 


lOth October *1829, 

1’0-day I am thirty years old. That seems to me 
almost old. But what is an old man? A Christian 
should always be old enough to die any day, and al- 
ways young and fresh enough, to wander farther and 
to work while it is day. I also feel young and fresh; 
and when my dear household sang “Praise the Lord 
— the mighty King of glory;” I sang with them with 
hearty voice, and was able to thank them all. Joachim 
wrote me a Latin congratulation. 1 believe the boy 
learns more than I do, he is not so dreamy, and be- 
sides he is a lively and resolute youth. Since he has 
been here in the house with Netty, lie acts as though 
die house belonged to him. We must be very much 
on our guard that he does not get spoiled. “Too many 
cooks spoil the broth.” 

1 have begged Netty and mother to leave the 
education of the boy to the tutor and to me. Much 
remonstrance for particular failings does not do. Her 
love and her prayer might work on him together with 
us, and the Lord would give His blessing: — He must 
do the best part. But I have the joyful confidence 
that we shall live to have pleasure in the boy. Already 
he is a fountain of joy in our house. We are obliged 
to be young with him; he brings in life and merriment 
and aU the youngsters of the village as well. To-day 
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he is holding a great review with the boys in the 
castle-garden, in honour of mj birthday; afterwards 
they are to be treated, and my mother has had plenty 
of cakes baked. “She is kinder to the boys than she 
used to be to me,” said Netty. 

Yesterday he rode to Olshausen on the goat, to in- 
vite Aunt Emma and Annie. Uncle is in Berlin on 
account of a liver complaint, so Annie rules the house 
up there. Her grandmother goes on with the little 
girl just as my ladies here do with Joachim, and is 
already in trouble that Annie is to go to her mother 
again at Easter. Annie has arranged to be fetched by 
Joachim in the goat- carriage. Aunt Emma will con- 
sent without hesitation. So we all enjoy ourselves, to 
celebrate the day. 

For me, it is always an important division in the 
year. With it I take leave of the very beautiful but 
dissipating season of summer, and enter the quiet 
winter which is so dear to me. I intend to be very 
industrious — to live much with my good people at 
Kamern. It is a pity that the parsonage is lost to us. 
lie is a good faithful man; I am not sorry for his 
election, but his wife I should not have chosen — that 
is his choice. May the Lord strengthen him. May 
He strengthen us all and be with us all. 

Kamertiy 6th December 1829. 

Thine eyes on oh Saviour, bend, 

With help, Thy holy Spirit send, 

To rule our beartH, from day to day, 

And lead un in truth'H heavenly way. 

Dear Joseph, 

You frighten me, but I hope it is only Sophie’s 
fancy. I know certainly that I have never given Emma 
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von Haineggen occasion to believe that; if slie does, I 
am Sony for it; but I think Sophie, after the manner 
of ladies, wishes to make a match. Dear Joseph, you 
describe everything charmingly and beautifully. I 
know too what I owe to myself and to my dear mother; 
but it must not be compulsion. My heart is too mucli 
at rest in her presence, and a marriage of reason would 
be something wrong in me. I say to you, but to you 
alone, my heart is employed in a strange fashion. If 
Theresa were dead, if she were with the Lord, and 
snatched from ray care, perhaps I might again love 
and be hapj)}', though not with the' beating heart of 
youth. But I have undertaken it, I must bear Theresa 
on my soul, and I am happy in it. Lot me go, I tell 
you, on my lonely and wonderful path. I am happy 
in it. And now, do everything to suppress such 
troublesome gossip. Talk incidentally to Emma about 
the eccentric Joachim. I should not wish our inter- 
course to be disturbed; my mother likes it so much. 
WHh the Lord’s help, we will keep a merry Christmas. 
T had a pretty present for Emma too, and hope to see 
the matter arranged, and still to be able to give it. 
And now God be with you I 

Joachim. 

Four years later. 

It is a desolate day. The snow is whirling, the 
wind is roaring, it might undermine my peace. Oh no : 
my earthly love is laid aside, an angel of peace keeps 
watch over it. My life has passed quietly and mono- 
tonously — monotonously, and yet in action. I have 
been cheerful — I have owed that to the Lord: I have 
been sorrowful, — the Lord bas comforted me: I have 
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been lonely, — the Lord has not forsaken me. My 
domestic state is ordered for ibis lifs: so and not other* 
wise the Lord has willed it. We were sitting in the 
afternoon around the coffee-table, Joachim was giving 
us different hints for his birthday, we were laughing 
merrily together and had heard no one come. Aunt 
Emma came in, in a great bustle, and Theresa and 
Annie followed her. Theresa, still paler and with more 
refined features, greeted us in rather an embarrassed 
way. That a strange silence was observed at their 
sudden coming also confused us. The children too 
must needs add to it. Annie, the very image of her 
mother now grown slender, overcame her bashfulness, 
through Theresa’s interposition, and made friends with 
Joachim. She only spoke German awkwardly and in- 
voluntarily French in between. Poor Joachim was 
bewildered. At last he said wickedly, “Annie, why do 
you speak so foolishly? Leave off! Girls with us speak 
German.” “Your girls are only peasant girls,” an- 
swered Annie pertly, “and I am a Countess Stadlein.” 
.Joachim turned rudely from her and went into the 
ante-room. Aunt laughed at her grand-daughter. 
Theresa took the child and followed Joachim. Now 
aunt’s full heart overflowed, and Theresa’s fate, which 
was not unknown to us, was again communicated with 
many tears. Weak mother, now you are sorry; why 
did you not take warning? Now the misery is greater 
than the pleasure, her heart is empty and wearied, dis- 
tractions and change in external life will no longer 
help her over the time. It now comes out that she has 
never loved him. Poor young thing she was violently 
hurried into it; longing after home after the old times, 
consumes her heart Through the open door I saw 
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Theresa sitting in the ante^room; the children were 
again quietly playing near lier. She was lookingy with 
sad and weary eye, at the falling snow, and it seemed 
to me as though tears were rolling down her cheeks. 
Do not be so hard towards her or so cold, said my 
aunt; she loves you more than all of us: Your lost love 
torments her and remorse torments her. I was obliged 
at these words to cover my eyes, my heart became 
perturbed. 

There is still the old love which abides there, and 
my heart is very weak. She was appointed for thee, 
and thou shouldst not have let her go so easily, spoke 
a foolish voice; — her tears are thy fault, go and com- 
fort her, stand beside her like a strong shelter, show 
her for once that thy heart is by no means so hard 
and cold to her. When I took my hand from my 
brow, my mother and my aunt were looking strangely 
at me. She is still young, she must get a divorce, said 
aunt in great excitement; she must forget this time of 
her life, and we must all forget it. Then a shudder 
H'cnt through my soul. The weakness was over. I 
looked earnestly at the women: “What God hath joined 
together man must not put asunder.” “Rose’s misery 
lies somewhere else than in this marriage.” “Joachim, 
you do not ki ow what this marriage is,” said my aunt; 
“he lives a riotous life, she will soon have only to wait 
on an invalid.” “We should rather see her at the sick- 
bed of her husband, than in the tumult of the world,” 
replied I. “How loveless you are towards her,” said my 
aunt weeping, “and she came here entirely in the hope 
of hearing counsel and comfort from your brotherly 
sympathy.” Then I felt a warm thrill through my 
heart, and I knew what I had to do. “/ loveless?” I said 
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to my aunt, “surely not, let me go and I will give her 
my loving brotherly counsel. I will comfort her with 
a comfort which can heal all wounds.” Aunt would not 
let me go. “Kose expected something different,” she said 
bitterly. “You are breaking her heart with your words.” 
Oh if her old heart were broken, her old misery would 
be broken with it; and a new happy heart would bring 
lier happiness and peace. I could not be held back. 
1 went to Theresa and gave her counsel and comfort, 
with warm and happy heart. They were the old 
words which I had often said to her before. I spoke 
to her of the love of our divine Redeemer, how it could 
make us richer and happier than all the fortune of the 
world; how we with Him had conquered the world, 
and all the misery of the world also. But we could 
only love Him with a new heart, — the old one must 
be broken in penitence and repentance. At these words 
Rose gave me her hand. “Repentance?” sobbed she. 
Poor Theresa, the world has dazzled you and given 
you a bitter cross instead of pleasure; now take your 
cross, and lay it at the feet of the Lord; — the Lord 
who says “Come unto Me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you.” Is the cross 
heavy at first? in the light of His grace, it becomes 
illumined and light and easy: and at last we esteem it 
no cross but as a gift of grace, because it led us to 
the Lord, — to the blessed Lord, Who makes us 
blessed. Oh dear Rose, may the Lord strengthen you, 
and happiness or unhappiness will then lie in your 
hand. The Lord has knocked anew at the door of 
your heart Strive earnestly that when God’s grace is 
leading and turning you, your spirit may truly un- 
burden itself of the burden which weighs upon it — 
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Wrestle with prayer and crying: persevere in it ar- 
dently, let no time seem too long for it, even if it 
were night and day. I opened the piano and sang 
with Joachim “Now all the woods are sleeping.” 
With that hymn the Lord had first knocked at her 
I mart. 

At the eighth verse my soul wrestled for her 

* “My JosuH, Btay Thou by me, 

And let uo foe come nigh me, 

Safe ftheltered by Thy wing; 

But would the foe alarm mo. 

Oh lot him never harm me, 

But atill Thine angola round me aingl'* 

The day is over. Rose is at Olshausen; her heart 
is restless, and struggling after peace. And I? Man 
had almost caused me heartache again, but the Lord 
is ray help now and ever. The world is so willing to 
tempt us, she paints in such heavenly colours what is 
so earthly; she would call pure what is so defiled. 
But Thou, Lord, care for mel The world shall offer 
me nothing wherein I cannot possess Thee undisturbed, 
r will walk farther on my lonely way, if I only have 
Thee. To Thee, my life belongs; to Thee, I surrender 
my love. Oh! take it with all its pangs. Forbid me 
pangs and eartlily love, and comfort me instead with 
Thy love. 

(Irani that nothiag in my soul, 

But Tby lovo a place may own : 

Grant that 1 Thy love may choose, 

As my treasure and my crown. 

Thrust all out and all remove. 

Which my soul from Thee would sever, 

And prevent its drawing ever 
All Its courage from Thy love. 

* Translation from Lyra Germanlca. 
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13th Vebnifuy. 

The nearer the foe» the more we must pray and 
watch. But it is the Lord Who sends him that we 
may be stirred up from sleep, that we may become 
warm-hearted again. Dear Lord, I love Thee better 
than long ago. I feel like a weak child needing love*, 
take me under Thy wings. I do not wish to look 
around me, nor before me, only at Thee; and so, 
through whatever the world has to bring before me. 
Lord, do Thou take my soul. 


14th February. 

I was at Olshausen. It looks sad there. Uncle 
has more pain than ever; he fears that it is an internal 
disease. He looks yellow, and is discontented with all 
the world. Now it is his children who make him un- 
happy. Theresa did not understand how to treat her 
husband; he maintains she might have led and ruled 
him more; he would have liked it. But she went in- 
differently on her own way, and he fretfully on his. 
Vexation made Count Stadlein a. spendthrift. She is 
guilty of it all, and will at last fall with her child as 
a burden on her parents. Alfred has given up his 
diplomatic career; he wdshes to be a country gentleman, 
and is preparing himself with wife and children for 
Olshausen. Alfred married a wife without property. 
It was hoped that he would make a career through 
her family. It did not succeed. “Alfred has not stuff 
enough for it,” as uncle says. So everything has 
failed. Uncle must take in the sails which once bore 
him so proudly along. But above all sickness and 
pain bow him down. Lonely hours by his couch of 
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pain, have given me his confidence, yet I may not 
speak of the Man Who heak all sicknCse, imd takes 
all sorrows upon him. I hare* learned too to be silent. 
I only speak with the Lord, and the Lord still speaks 
in His own words. 


Oh Lamb of God, Who art onr Lord Indaed, 
Receive the prayer which rises from our need : 
Have pity on us all. 


18 th j^ebraary. 

The curtain has fallen; the puppet-show is over, 
for truly so it is. Count Stadlein came to fetch his 
wife away, he was courteously attentive to her; people 
go On as if everything were in order, the surface as 
smooth IS a mirror, the world knows how to put on a 
polish. So a party was given, the neighbourhood as- 
sembled. pale uncle acts the host, and attempts 
to smile. Theresa was animated; with rosy cheeks 
and lively eyes she led the conversatioiL Aunt cool 
towards me and friendly with her son-in-law, seeks to 
deceive herself and the world. There is nothing else 
for it. Theresa must go away again. Her father 
forcibly urges her, evil rumours must be silenced, a 
good face must be put upon a bad game. I Shudder 
when I think of it. Such funereal deceitful doings, 
such a pale glimmer over deep sorrow, compulsory 
smiling over tnute woe. But so it is in the world, so 
it is with all who give themselves up to her. I was 
standing alone by the window in the cabinet. I was 
looking at the stars, and higher — “Oh, Lamb of God 
Who art our Lord indeed, Beceive the prSyCr Which 
rises from our need: Haro pity on ns all.’’ 

I heard steps, I looked round, Theresa cafiie dhyly 
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to me. Annie and Joacbie came ,with her. Annie 
will not forget us,” said Joachim gayly, “she will 
write me a letter, if she puts gibberish in it, it won’t 
matter.” “I would rather stay at Olshausen,” said 
Annie. Theresa sorrowfully laid her hand on the 
child’s brow. It seemed as though I must speak once 
more to Theresa, yet I was silent; my words will not 
make her strong. I played with the children, Count 
Stadlein disturbed us, he was very unkind to Joachie, 
so that Annie cried. Now they are all gone. Uncle, 
paler than ever, complains bitterly of his pain. Aunt’s 
coldness towards me has changed into bewilderment at 
my equanimity. We shall soon bo again in the old 
rut with our quiet life. Here we are so already; it is 
not quite so yet with my inner life, but it will be so 
soon, — very soon. To-day we kept Joacliie’s twelfth 
birthday; as usual, the young people of the village 
took part in it. I led the party and their games, al- 
though it was not easy to me. Klaus had his fifth 
child baptized to celebrate the day. I stand godfather 
for the third time; it is alternately with my mother, 
but we are glad to do it from love of Elizabeth. She 
belongs to our family circle, although generally as an 
invisible member; only she looks in with her quiet 
self-possession, whenever it is needful. She is nurse 
of the sick, helper in our household at festivals, and 
our house is always in communication with the little 
house in the churchyard comer; Joacliie lives with 
Klaus and Elizabeth, as I used to with Mrs. Braunsen 
and her late husband. There holes get mended, there 
the glue-pot is kept warm, and books are fastened to- 
gether, and Joachim when there is necessity educates 
the troop of children better than Papa Klaus. Yes, 
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so it is all in good order, and I the centre of a .circle 
which I can make happy. I have very much for which 
to thank the Lord and shall soon be quite peaceful 
again. I have got over Joseph’s removal. One ac- 
customs oneself very soon to anything. One compen- 
sation we have from it, that Emma von Haineggen, 
since her aunt’s death, is entirely with Frau von 
Hagen, and often here. Yesterday she had a cap on 
for the first time; that pleased me, she looks much 
older. I laughed about it, and said to her we will both 
do all honour to our honourable condition of bachelor 
and old maid. She entered very innocently into the 
joke. I know her heart is now at rest. Her society 
gives me pleasure, and I am selfish enough to hope that 
she may not be married, and may remain in our circle. 

That the parsonage here is nothing for us, becomes 
more and more clear. Yesterday I wished to go with 
my mother. On the first Sunday in Lent the pastor’s 
wife had quarrelled with the housekeeper about some 
eggs. Mother could not get over it. I went to him 
alone. Ho is almost too reverential; that oppresses 
me. I esteem him very highly, but can never say 
so to him; that would sound as if we took a mutual 
pleasure in strewing incense on each other. He is a 
(juiet man and yet active, loving and zealous, one sees 
no extraordinary manifestation of it, but observes it in 
everything. If only his domestic cross were less heavy! 
If I could but work on the wife. But Netty and 
mother must be gentler with her, and not be so ex- 
clusive. It is true, Netty is quite in the wrong with 
her. I will speak to her about it; and Elizabeth too 
might be different. Lord help us I Watch faithfully 
over our dear Kameml 
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with ng in faitbhl lore, 
Oar God and Saviour be, 

Thy help at need oh let us prove 
And keep us true to Thee.** 


Two years later. 

Easter 18 S 6 . 

Joachim has been taken to the gymnasium; now 
he is gone, we do not understand why we have done 
it. “lie is to be nothing more than a country gen- 
tleinan,” says my mother, he might have stayed with 
UB. His doting mother Netty is gone with him. She 
might have stayed with mother. Klaus is indignant 
about it. Tlie pastor’s wife wishes to hold the young 
gentleman under her apron; but if a young fellow 
goes to schools and the University he must have free- 
dom; he strokes his moustache, and thinks of his 
University years. “But, Klaus,” I replied, “our Joachim 
would not allow himself to be tied to apron strings; 
think how he kept us all tied to apron strings here.” 
“That is true,” smiled Klaus, “he is a thundering 
young gent, — a pity that he is not a Kamem.” 
Joachim is loved by great and small. I do not know 
how great and small will do without him. His absence 
is a great shock to my outer life* Netty also being 
gone, t am quite alone with my mother. Shall I let 
Elizabeth and her children live in the wing? the hoti.se 
seems to me so lonely. Mother has of late years be- 
come much more quiet. I could be anxious; I am 
rather melancholy to-day. But it must be so. The 
Lord comes and gives us a new warning. The more 
lonely we are here, the more we are driven to Him, 
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He knowB well that we are happiest in His love. Oh, 
Lord! I come. I will lay my weary heart m Thine; 
sometimes it seems as though it must have an earthly 
companion to share its loving and hoping, suffering 
and rejoicing, but only sometimes; and it will become 
more and more seldom. If I had not already often 
experienced it, I might be sad, but I was never more 
happy, than when formerly I was very sad. I never 
felt richer, than when I supposed that I must suffer 
want. Therefore bless the Lord oh my soul! bless 
ITim beforeliandl I will sing to the Lord all my life 
long, and praise my God as long as I have my being. 
Now I have begun to give praise, I would not cease, 
but would praise and praise anew. Wlio can fathom 
it? The Lord came to poor humanity, to love us, to 
redeem us, and to make us happy. What is the world ? 
What are our days on earth, compared to this eternal 
blessedness? Lord, here I am Thine; — fill me wholly, 
and then, oh Lord, receive my soul. Amen. 


Tliree years later. 

IGth May 1838 (on the day of ray dear mother’s death). 
“ Oh Friend of aouls^ how well la mo, 

Whcrao’er Thy love my spirit calms I 
From sorrow’s dungeon forth 1 flee, 

And hido me in Thy sheltering arma. 

The night of weeping files away 

Before tho heart-reviving ray 

Of love, that beams from out Thy breast ; 

Horo is iny heaven on earth begun; 

Who were not joyful had he won 
In Thee, oh God, his joy and rest I” 


Joachim von JCamern, cte. 


9 
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Joachim the first to Joachim the second. 

Kazuem, 10th August 1838. 

I am sorry that I cannot tread in the footsteps of 
my late dear mother, with your favourite long descrip- 
tions of home. You know I am not fond of writing. 
I am out of practice, I would rather come myself. I 
have committed to Klaus the younger to inform you 
about the family; Elizabeth will add about the village. 
I must just mention to your mother, how I get on with 
the clwgyman’s wife; not in order to praise myself, 
no; just to show your mother, that she is wrong when 
she says, “my character is not fitted to work on hers.” 
It is not a (|uestiou of character. We must bring the 
Lord Jesus into our character, and a heart full of 
love. Yes, dear Netty, I must scold you, and wish to 
prepare you to be very friendly towards our clergy- 
man’s lady, when you are here. 

There is no one left at Olshausen. Alfred is ex- 
pected with his family. Aunt writes the bath has not 
suited uncle. He is to go to Berlin to be nearer his 
physicians. It is feared that his strength is nearly 
gone. Joseph has written that he wishes to meet you 
here in the holydays. He wishes to stay some weeks 
here, with wife and children. Elizabeth is already 
considering how she can best take in all the guests. 
Since midsummer you know she has lived in the side 
wing. I am well satisfied with it. She has to lead 
the whole household, and I sometimes hear voices and 
footsteps in the great house. Only I think the children 
are far naughtier than you were in your youth. Yester- 
day I could not find one of my many canes; — they 
had fetched them out of my room in order to ride in 
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the meadow, and had carried them all array. You 
would have brought me some back. Yet the pleasures 
which I have from the children are greater than the 
disturbances. Little Maudlin is especially dear to me. 
Write to me when the holy days come near. Will you 
not come by water? I should prefer it, and then I 
could send for you from Luttensen. 

God be with you! 

Your 

Joachim von Kamern. 

The same to the same. 

KamerD, 20th August 18S8. 

Many tlmnks for your love, but it cannot be so. 
The first lonely wdnter will indeed be hard to mo, but 
I have prepared myself for it. All will go well. I am 
a very weak man. Your love and your presence would 
spoil me. I dread the separation and any new change. 
Wc will leave it according to the old agreement. You 
shall continue at your studies till Easter, and then 
shall begin your economical career as proprietor of 
Tjubbeiidorf, on your own little property. Bachmann 
with his Dora shall stay a year with you. Now too 
you are coming for a holy day visit. Life is always 
rich and lovely; — we have so much for which to 
thank the Lord. I have the autumn before me, when 
my house wdll be cheerful, and contain many dear 
people. Then comes winter with its festival. For 
the first time, I shall celebrate it alone; but the Lord 
knows what He is doing, He will know how to cele- 
brate it with me. 

At Easter, you will be near me again, and we 

9 * 
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shall be good neighbours. Dear Joachim, I love you 
dearly. The Lord bless you, my dear son, my dear 
brother and friend. 

Your 

Joachim von Kamern. 

loth October 1838. 

I do not deserve so much love. I wish also to 
live more with the good people of Kamern. The 
reading-evenings were rather burdensome to me last 
season*, they ought to give me pleasure. My little 
choir consists almost entirely of my godchildren. I 
particularly wish to celebrate Advent with them, and 
to give them nice presents at Christmas. The infant- 
school in the church -yard comer was touching, but 
very ludicrous too, and I was obliged to control my 
laughter. Old Christabel with her sceptre is peculiar, 
and so are her theories about the education of children; 
yet I could say nothing against it, and the clergyman’s 
wife is excellent there. The lectures which I give to 
the children she takes very well; it gets on better and 
better. But Klaus and Elizabeth and their children 
concert together to make my heart soft, — Elizabeth in 
her thoughtful way that nothing should be wanting on 
my birthday-table. But Maudlin played the best trick. 
During the lively celebration, she had quietly emptied 
my wafer box, and stuck all the wafers on the sofa 
and carpet. Elizabeth was shocked, but I would not 
suffer the child to be punished. She thought she was 
doing such a splendid thing, and her little brother 
Andrew thought so too. So one celebration has driven 
away the other; I am not come to myself yet. But 
Cousin Alfred did not seem satisfied, especially that 
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my choir had their table with us in the parlour. I 
thought that the best part of the dinner. They sang 
oUch splendid songs between every course: — without 
that I should not have patiently seen Elizabeth’s many 
courses brought on. Now I am almost weary with so 
much exertion, but yet I can thank Thee, Thou dear 
Lord — thank Thee for all Thy mercy and faithful- 
ness; and Lord, help me still! I wish to be truly 
Thine, to depend for ever on Thy grace; and thou, 
dear Mother, up above, perhaps thou, in Thy blissful 
dream, wilt have some sense that it is going well with 
thy Joachim. 


Karnorn, 24th February 1839. 

Dear Joachim, 

Uncle wants me. Aunt writes pressingly. T will 
start to-daj. Address your next letter to Berlin. At 
Olshausen all three children have the scarlet-fever. 
William and Frederic are out of danger. Alfred and 
his wife are anxious about the little one. Julia has 
lost all composure; for four nights I have sat up there, 
“imply on the condition that she should sleep, but she 
has not done it yet. To-day I send Elizabetli instead 
of myself. 

l)ear love to your mother. 

Your 

Joachim von Kamern. 

Berlin, 4tb March 1839. 

To whom will you flee for help? Human help is 
of no «se. Ah, Lord, our misdeeds have deserved it, 
but yet help for Thy name’s sake. How terrible it is 
when a man is struggling with death; yes, struggles. 
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stands tip against it, and will not go forward for fear 
and horror. That is the world’s extremity of death. 
Oh, thou wicked world! thou who recompensest tliy 
children with such an end, where is thy wisdom, tliy 
pleasure, joy and honour? All gone! terror only re- 
mains and the pang*, there remains death. I have 
summoned Alfred, if need were I could command him; 
here is his place at the death-bed of his father. I have 
urged him to kneel down. Behold here the extremity 
of death, and there is no other help than from above. 
Julia is still softened and touched by the loss of her 
child. Alfred’s heart also. Aunt Emma has long ago 
learned to raise her hands in prayer. We knelt by 
the bed and prayed to the Lord. Oh, we poor human 
creatures! we would willingly preach a man into salva- 
tion and yet cannot; our words fly off like foam from 
the rock of an unbelieving heart. But, Lord, Thou 
canst do it. One gracious look from Thee, and the 
heart is softened. Oh, have mercy; help. Lord, give 
us the faith which removes mountains, and which can 
also enlighten dark hearts. 


Berlin, 8th March 1839. 

Dear Joachim, 

Uncle expired to-day. The Lord has been very 
gracious. May he be happy with Him. I travel back 
to Kamem to-day. I should be very glad to see you 
there soon, I feel exhausted, and have a great longing 
for you. We will keep Passion-week together; and at 
the dear and joyful feast of Easter, you shall settle 
into your new home. God be with you. 

Your 


Joachim von Kamern. 
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20th June 1839. 

Theresa is here. She shows a joyful face to the 
world, — only to the world — not to her mother — not 
to me. To-day was a quiet Sunday, — the sky cloudy. 
1 remained after church alone in the church-yard. I 
stood a long time under the lime-trees before the grave. 
My heart was anxious, and full of melancholy; the 
world was sorrowful to me, I longed to depart and to 
be with Christ, — everything, everything over, and my 
>veak heart at rest. I heard footsteps. It was Theresa. 
She seemed at first irresolute whether to come nearer, 
but she came. She gave me her hand. “Joachim,” 
she Maid gently, and then tears choked her voice. I 
was strong and was able to subdue my grief. We are 
so far on our way now, both so young and yet already 
old. Slic laid a bunch of roses on the edge of the 
grave. “1 loved her very much,” said Theresa gently, 
“and, Joachim, she has also forgiven me.” We stood 
in silence before the grave, — our hearts full of longing 
after peace. Yes, Lord, so far she has come, help her 
to attain it. Anna came from the little house in the 
churcli-yard comer. We went to meet her, she is a 
lovely cliih^ it gives me great pleasure that she is to 
stay here next winter and here to be evangelically 
confirmed, Theresa is set upon it, and aunt Emma 
supports Ijer. Anna is amiable, a clear head full of 
power and sweetness, it almost seems to me as though 
my mother s spirit were in her — perhaps her blessing 
as a god -m oilier, and the blessing of the Lord. He 
wishes already in youth to make up to the child what 
her parents must lack. I am enjoying myself very 
much at Lubbendorf. Aunt Emma and Anna are go- 
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ing with me; Theresa goes back to Nice, her husband 
hopes to gather new strength there; he is, like all con- 
sumptive people, full of enjoyment of life, and sanguine 
hopes. Anna likes so much to stay here. The Lord 
help me to be something to the child! She attaches 
lierself to me with touching affection. For the winter 
she has asked for a little room in the house in the 
cliurch-yard corner; there she wishes to help old 
Cliristabel, and to keep me company. Aunt wishes to 
get Emma von Haineggen for the winter as a gover- 
ness and companion for Anna. That would be pleasant 
to me, but Emma is very much in request. We scarcely 
see her in our circles, unless there is some urgent 
necessity in a household. She must above all counsel 
and help her, and is very faithful. It would be very 
desirable for little Anna; therefore, I will myself ask 
Emma about this service of love. 


14th August 1839. 

We are spending golden days here at Lubbendorf. 
One thing vexed me; that Joachim quarrelled so with 
Annie. Her faults lie more in habit and education. 
She cannot suddenly bo a fisher-maiden at Lubbendorf. 
But the youth is obstinate, and has had a groat dispo- 
sition towards imperiousness from his youth; he does 
not understand how to go on with such a delicate 
maiden. To-day I got rather angry, and said to him 
if Annie was so disagreeable to him, we would leave 
Lubbendorf. He came up to me, pressed my hand and 
did not say a word, but a bright tear ran down on his 
young beard. It wont very much to my heart. I re- 
called my hard words, and comforted him, and begged 
him very kindly to be more amiable to Annie, and 
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also represented to him that the child, if she is often, 
in his presence, capricious and irritable, has shown her- 
self at the bottom very kind to him. She decks his 
room with flowers for him; takes care when he comes 
in from the fields, or from any other business, about 
Lis favourite refreshments; and, more than all, quietly 
seeks to read something from his eyes. To-day I think 
I have convinced him of his fault. He cheerfully pro- 
mised amendment, and at evening prayers I observed 
by his softened frame of mind, and the choice of his 
text that he sincerely means it. The Lord possesses 
the heart of my dear Joachim. How it moves me 
when I see him perform his spiritual duty as master of 
the house! Netty wished to give it over to me during 
my stay here, but I am his guest and he must remain 
the master to his people and domestics. I know too 
from experience what a blessing such spiritual service 
exercises on ourselves in early youth. Now, dear Lord, 
Ijolp him on; help us all on. The days here are so 
beautiful, so peaceful, and if my spirit has no great 
power of soaring, it has patience for waiting. A 
Christian learns by experience not to be too joyful or 
confident in time of strength, and not to be faint- 
hearted in w akno,^-.; for the Lord sends such trials to 
his faithful ones. Oli, dear Lord, I wait patiently till 
Thou come nearer to me again, and shalt make me 
again ric.her in Thy grace. I am still Thy beloved 
child. Amen. 


(Three years later.) 

18th February 1842. 

Klaus and Elizabeth are right. It would be tempt- 
ing the Lord to travel to Lubbendorf in such weather; 
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the roads are lost, the snow is driving; I cannot see 
the church nor the lime-trees. I feel to-day like an 
impatient child. I should like to keep his birthday 
with my Joachim; loneliness is burdensome to me to- 
day. How the wind howls in the chimney, and how 
quiet and large the house is, and my heart so empty! 
I am become weak, very weak. I do not see the sun 
through the drifting snow, my heart is weary and cannot 
raise itself. Have I not already lived through lonely days 
and lonely years? At dinner to-day I only tasted food 
from love to Elizabeth; it was so quiet around me, and 
alas so silent in my heart. Elizabeth asked if we 
could not invite the clergyman. I can have no one 
here, I am too miserable. 1 have even piit off Maudlin’s 
visit So I sit with the pen in my hand, because 1 
have not strength to seek consolation and want to spend 
the time. Oh, my dear mother, thou art looking so 
kindly at me, shall I soon come to thee? I am still 
young; may still live a long time. Dear faithful Lord, 
Thou hast so often helped me. Help me also to-day. 

“Oh Friend of houIh, how well is me 
Whene’er Thy lovo my spirit calms 
From sorrow’s dungeon forth T fleo 
And hide hie in Thy sheltering arras.” 

Oh, I should like it well, oh Lord! Lord. 

19th February. 

Thou art my faithful Lord. I may come. — Then 
why should I sorrow. If I still have Christ who will 
take Him from me? who will rob me of heaven, wliicli 
tlie Son of God has already bestowed on my faith? 
Lord! my Shepherd, fountain of all joys, Thou art' 
miae; 1 am Thine, no man can separate us. I am 
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Thine, because Thou hast given up Thy Jife, and Thy 
blood for my good. Thou art mine, because I embrace 
Thee, and do not let Thee go, oh ! rny light, out of my 
heart. Oh, let me, let me go where Thou mayst 
embrace me, and I Thee. Lord, I thank Thee that 
already light arises in my soul. — 


goth Fobruar3\ 

Lord, I love Thee dearly and am very happy. 
What was it? The veil has fallen off, I possess Thee 
again. I am very weak; without Thy strength, I am 
nothing, nothing at all, oh, abide with me! I was in 
the garden, the sun shining brightly. I picked some 
snow-drops, they are now before me, their tiny bells 
ring in the spring; oh, that they might do so also for 
my soul! Dear Lord, 1 am Thine, Thou art mine; 
no man can separate us, and should it appear so, I 
cling to Thy grace — 1 am Thy child — Thou canst 
not let me go. 


Easter 1842, 

* “ In tho bonds of death Ho lay, 

Who for our offonco was slain, 
hut tho Lord is risen to-day, 

Christ hath brought us life again, 

Whoroforo let us all rejoice, 

.Singing loud with cheorful voice. 

Hallelujah ! 


Kamem, ‘iOth May 18-12. 

Dear Joseph, 

You desire to hear from us again; that rejoices mo 
much — very much and you shall have a long letter 
for it. But why do you speak so very sentimentally 
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of the past pleasure of youth, and of old age? I feel 
nothing of it Dear Joseph, take care that your 
children do not get an old papa before their time. 
A Cliristian has the privilege of being always young 
and cheerful. If at times it is tom from him, he must 
quickly ask it again from the Lord. I know all about 
such times of weakness, and my life abounds in them, 
but I have always found that it was designed to make 
my faith more joyful, and the grace of God more 
abundant within me; and that my life became thereby 
enriched with greater joyfulness of heart. Dear Joseph, 
you must come to me with your family this summer, 
and go with me to Lubbendorf. Joachim has had a 
little wing built for the bathing visitors; you must in- 
augurate it with me, and learn from me to forget your 
age. Am I high-minded? Oh no; but I sometimes 
feel the sure foundation so sure within me, that I can- 
not help being a little bold. But now at last to the 
subject — you wish to hear how things are looking 
with us. On Thursday I sat under my beeches, and 
looked down on my own little bit of land. Tlie May 
is in full beauty and flower, and I think I have never 
seen it so beautiful. My dear Kamom is still very 
dear to me; it lay far below me enwreathed with white- 
blossomed trees and golden oaks; and, on the left, 
Olshausen also attired in white and with fresh green, 
and the lake clear as a mirror, and birches and beeches 
ill May green, and the blue sky above me so tender 
and bright, and the air so soft and yet fresh, and the 
birds so joyful, and the bees so busy. I felt youthful, 
there was an impression that something special would 
happen. Attend, dear Joseph, My thoughts and 
memories were youthful. Theresa’s image mingled 
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with them in youthful beauty, loveableness, and love 
to me. She might have been mine, I thought, if I had 
been more confident. I thought my foes stronger than 
they were. I ought in all quietness and love to have 
had more confidence against the world, more courage 
and boldness. I ought not to have suffered my own 
to be torn from me Poor fool that I was I Yet I 
thought further I could not have done it, and it was 
to be, and my quiet life is surely best for me, and my 
home is beautiful; and such a May-day wondrously 
beautiful, and a little longing and melancholy belong 
to it, and no longer make me mournful. In my enthu- 
siastic mood I could not help looking at the glory of 
the spring, and sat there a long time. Then I heard 
footstejjs on the path from Olshausen, — a young girl 
in a white dress and large straw-hat, with blue ribbons, 
came out from the beech-green. “Uncle Joachim!” 
she cried eagerly, and hastened to me. It was Annie. 
I knew that something special would happen to-day. 
“We are there!” she said joyfully. “We are no longer 
subjects of the Emperor, we shall either live in the old 
wing at grandmamma’s, or our compact holds good 
about the house in the church-yard comer.” I had 
boon obliged to promise her when she was here last, 
if she really wished it, to sell her the church-corner 
house. She wished to live there with Emma Haineggen 
(who has become a great friend of hers and of Theresa’s), 
and there to endeavour in every way to serve the 
Lord. Now she told me with emotion of the life at 
Nice, of her father’s death, it is very nearly a year 
since he died. Like all consumptive people, he would 
not believe in death until his strength suddenly failed. 
Alfred set off immediately in order by Theresa’s wish 
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to settle affairs. It was then so bad that the old uncle 
who had taken matters into his own hand, had spoken 
decidedly of a bankruptcy; after a year’s computation 
the result is, as Anna very innocently relat^, that 
they are no longer “subjects of the Emperor;” and, 
after covering their debts, only a small sum remained. 
Anna tells me so earnestly, and sincerely of her desire 
to be here, that I willingly believe it. She is become 
far more beautiful in the last two years, very much 
like her mother, only Theresa was gentler and more 
tender, and her eyes brighter. Anna’s eyes are dark- 
blue, with long dark lashes; her voice has a deep tone, 
and on her brow dwells strength of will, or even de- 
fiance. I must be careful that I do not get henpecked. 
We both have a talent for it. Theresa is a quiet pale 
widow. Oh, Joseph, how it pained my heart to see 
her; it was as if I must sorrow with her, as though I 
ought not to feel young and cheerful by her side; and 
yet I felt in my heart and senses the loveliness of the 
May. Towards evening came Joachim. 1 was afraid 
it would be with Anna as it was before, but they were 
very courteous to each other. I shall advise Joachim 
to be on his guard; the maiden is no longer easily 
pleased. I observed that they bear much resemblance 
in character to each other; therefore they agree so 
badly, and I have a difficult position; I love them both 
very much. Joachim stayed here. To-day we were 
together at Olshausen. Aunt is anxious about Theresa. 
We must cheer her up and divert her; she is so silent, 
often sits for hours together absorbed in thought, in 
the afternoon too she wandered out alone. But there 
is notliing to be done. She has been diverted enough 
in her life-time; repose is now natural and necessary 
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too. The Lord nauat help her. Anm brou^t us back 
through the park. She seems very happy here. I only 
fear one thing. Alfred will very much disturb her in 
her plans. His life is cold and empty, and if he bad 
the talents of his father, he would still live differently. 
Fortunately also Julia counter-balances him. She 
strives to have a Christian household, though not thor- 
oughly warmed with Christianity within. To-day it 
came to a quarrel between Alfred and Anna. He 
wishes to make something distinguished of her. “ She 
is a Countess Stadlein,” he says; “she inherited the 
name from her father, she has money enough from her 
mother, to enter respectably on the world.’* He tries to 
stir up her pride especially by raillery. Yesterday ho 
was telling about Theresa’s young life and inclinations, 
that she had never learned to comprehend her position, 
that in her powers of usefulness she might rival the 
best dairy-maid, and “the taste of my dear niece, the 
Countess Stadlein, appears very much in goose-breasts 
and dumplings, and to incline very much to the below- 
stairs in house and comjmny,” Anna rose at these 
words, I believe almost angry, but with great adroit- 
ness, she called in the help of pleasantry. She said 
she wished to he treated like a grown-up young lady, 
that she kn* .v perfectly what beseemed her position, 
and also knew exactly her duties towards those below 
stairs. She had lived long enough in the haute voUe^ 
and prized the cleverness of a good dairy-maid, or 
that of old Christahel in the church corner, more highly 
than the arts of the great world. “That is my view,” 
she said, “and now I throw you down the gauntlet, 
that I will defend this view — only speak earnestly, 
uncle.” Julia quickly interposed. She feels deeply 
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Alfred’s deficiency in intellectual matters, she also 
knew that Anna had an ally in me. When we were 
in the garden afterwards, I warned Anna to be more 
careful not to offend them. “Oh, dear Uncle,” she 
answered eagerly, “compliance is not always right. 
One must be decided with Uncle Alfred, he only has 
courage with a cowardly foe.” I could not help laugh- 
ing, nor Joachim either. The girl is right. Besides, 
I am afraid, she finds in Joachim a too active-minded 
companion, compared with Alfred. When we three 
cousins are together I am always obliged to deaden 
the fire. I have now been walking for a long time 
with Joachim up and down before the castle, that is 
to say each one alone. The moonlight is so beautiful, 
and all over the blooming world; the nightingales are 
singing. When I looked at the moon I could not help 
thinking of Theresa’s pale face, but the more I looked 
up the more brightly and peacefully she lookpd down 
on me. 

* “ My Jeaus, stay Thou by me, 

And let no foo como nigh me, 

Safe aheltored by Thy wing; 
nut would the foe alarm mo, 

O lot him never harm me. 

But still Thine angels round mo aingl" 

And now, dear Joseph, you know how things are 
looking with us, come yourself and live with us. 
Answer soon and that you accept my invitation. 
Joachim sends you a pressing invitation and joins in 
love with me, 

God be with you! 


Your 


Joachim. 
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Eamenii IStu June 1842. 

Dear JosepH) 

Delightful that you are coming! and Sophie must 
take up no anxieties, but bring all the children and 
servants with her. Elizabeth is delighted to be active 
again. She wished especially on account of the height of 
i he season which has opened here, to be able to introduce 
novelties in the house; especially in one room, there 
was to be new furniture. She values the good reputa- 
tion of Castle Kamem. I too would willingly have 
put my hand in my pocket; hut Anna strictly forbade 
it. She does not wish to miss one stool from its ac- 
customed place. Joachim agreed with her, and so we 
old people have acquiesced. 

Elizabeth says, “Countess Anna is right, it is un- 
necessary, Castle Kamem has no need of embellish- 
ment;” and I am delighted that she thinks nothing of 
outward show, and was, for once, more sensible than 
old Elizabeth. Thus things stand here, dear Joseph. 
You see who has tlie management, but we stand quietly 
by. and so will you too. Anna is now with great in- 
ventiveness providing for the pleasure of your children. 
Xetty, in order fully to enjoy you, wishes to be here 
for a fortnight, and then we shall settle down by the 
sea -side. Anna was very sorry not to be able to be 
here entirely for the fortnight, but we must be careful; 
the grandmother and Alfred begin to be jealous. I 
have great pleasure in her company, and Theresa ap- 
pears to favour it. I have already often met her kindly 
ajiproval, wlien Anna is standing by me and acting as 
though my affection to her were her right. Theresa 
18 getting to take more part in things now. Annie 
says she enjoys herself especially at Lubbendorf, 
Joachim v<m Kamcnit etc, 10 
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AuDiio and the grandmother will go with 
us. And now may the Lord lead you safely! 

You will find the carriage at the desired place. 

Your faithful 
JoACHBf. 


Of the beautiful summer-time in Lubhendorf, 1842, 
recorded for possible lonely days in winter, and as a 
remembrancer that the Lord gives me good days, and 
more cheerful than gloomy times, and that I should 
not be rebellious or unthankful. 


July. 

We had morning service together for the first time. 
The sun was in the clear blue sky; so shall Clirist be 
the Sun of our days — the Lord of our life. Amen. 

We breakfasted in the honey-suckle bower, the 
reddish blossoms rested against such pure blue; the 
bed of roses and lilies just by, was also wonderfully 
beautiful. We used the early part of the morning for 
going to the shore. We sat down on the cliflP, above 
the fishing huts. Joseph’s oliildren were playing on 
the beach below; the groat boys were rocking them- 
selves in a boat, the little ones looking for shells; their 
merry voices sounded up to us. I thought of the time 
when I was young, and when Joachim used to play 
down there. Now he is standing beside me a bearded 
youth, but closer to my heart year by year. May the 
Lord take him ever nearer to His heart. Our party 
was very lively. 

From a full heart wo sang. 
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* “ Day-sprixig of Eternity I 

Dawn on us this morning-tide. 

Light from Light's exhaustless sea, 

Now no more Thy radiance hide, 

But dl'>pel with glorious might 
All our night. 

Scattered by Thy cheering ray, 

Are the clouds which wrapped us all ; 
Which have darkened all our day, 
Since our father Adam's fall : 

Yet, Lord, in Thy glorious light 
All is bright. 

Let the morning dew of love 
On our sleeping conscience rain ; 
Gentle comfort from above 
Flow through life’s long parchfed plain; 
Water dally ua Thy flock 
From the rock. 

l>et the glow of love destroy 
Cold obedience faintly given; 

Wake our hoarts to strength and joy 
With the flushing eastern heaven, 

Lot us truly rise ere yet 
Life hath set. 

To you world bo Thou our light, 

O Thou glorious Sun of grace; 
l^ead us through the toarful night. 

To yon fair and blessed place, 

Where to joy that never dies 
We shall rise.” 


Now the sea is murmuring through the quiet night. 
'I'lie (lay was traTH]uil as the evening, and passed away. 
No cloudlet troubled the heaven above us or the heaven 
within us. 

ISth July. 

JosepJi’s children hung on my arms, and on my 
coat-tails. Joseph does not understand it* **My dear 
fellow,” I said to him, “do not he so stem, not too 

10 * 
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solemn I ” We have pretty many roguish tricks together, 
and bring life into the company. I am glad that I 
have not forgotten the way. Joachim has been quiet 
for some time; he ought to be a more lively host. But 
again it is a good thing that he leaves us alone; every 
one lives according to his pleasure. Anna on the con- 
trary plays with us children. I am glad of it, I was 
afraid she was getting too sensible. To-day we have 
carried the last load of hay, crowned with a wreath of 
roses. I am leading quite a lounging life — my old 
weakness. I might be classed now with the young 
steward , who had to give his father an account of his 
life in his apprenticeship. He says that he generally 
spends the forenoon and till the coffee-hour in eating, 
and drinking, reading, and walking, and repose; “the 
rest of the time I have to myself.” The time which 
I have to myself, I often spend with old Valentine, 
walking on the hill. Valentine at seventy-nine, can 
no longer cast the net; his grandsons attend to that; 
but his mind is bright enough to look back over his 
life, and to look up to the Lord of all fishermen — the 
Fisher of our souls. I was rowing with him to-day in 
the starlight; as we came back, Joachim and Anna 
with Joseph’s boys were singing quite low, and in 
subdued evening tones, an evening-hymn; it was borne 
to us by the water, and we both joined in. 


23rd July. 

In spite of the rain, announced by the weather wise, 
and desired by every one, we made up our party to 
the high forest lodge. I gave over the young people 
to Joseph and Sophie, they went on foot, I drove 
with Aunt Emma, Netty and Theresa. Theresa was 
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more lively than ever, her cheeks had a rosy flush; 
she had that child-like and innocent expression which 
touches my heart. She was more lovely and more 
beautiful to-day than her daughter, and there was 
something shining through it by which I could imagine, 
how she will appear to us some day as a glorified 
angel. 

Theresa, I believe, now understands my love, she has 
a sense of it, in spite of my distance, her soul is open, 
and my soul sings thanks and praise to the Lord 
for it. 

We were sitting before the forest lodge, under the 
embowering beech -trees. Theresa and Anna were 
makit.g garlands with the children. The blue sky be- 
came more misty, scattered clouds rose at noon, and 
sometimes there was a sound of distant thunder. We 
wished to set off home, but the old forester assured us 
that no shower was to be expected till late in the 
evening or till night. We liked so much to stay. We 
all so much enjoyed the solitude of forest and sea. But 
the sky became grey, single drops fell, a light breeze 
moved the beech-leaves. Sea-birds restlessly gathered 
rf»imd the watch-tower by the sea. 

Our old ladies wished to go quickly home. Joseph 
also advised it, but we young people, (I sincerely 
reckon myself among them), were in favour of staying. 
In the first place we could not get home dry, and a 
storm up on the hill would be magnificent. We stayed: 
and dispersed ourselves according to pleasure, in order 
to watch the approaching storm. I stood alone, on a 
jut of rock over a little bay. The clouds towered up 
very dark blue, they rolled nearer and nearer. The 
sky became deep violet; the waves foamed restlessly 
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in portentous whiteness. Single gusts of wind rushed 
in, and roaring, drove the water into the bay, and on 
to the rocks, the thunder was rolling constantly in the 
distance; the air was sultry, the earth thirsty. I thought, 
as it is here in nature, so it is also with men. The 
sunshine of prosperity is delightful, and shines cheerily 
over life; but our heart is weak, it becomes dry and 
weary with it; until Heaven shakes it with His 
tempests, and the rain of grace and blessing follows 
the storms of misfortune; whereby it rises refreshed 
to growth and increase, and feels better, under the 
tranquil cloudy sky, than in the dazzling beams of 
the sun. 

Suddenly the thunder rolled quite near me, a whirl- 
wind arose, it lashed the beech-twigs one against an- 
other, and the sea rose in angry tumult. I hastened 
my retreat. By the watch-tower, however, Joachim 
and Anna were standing much at their ease. Anna’s 
hair was floating in the wind. Joachim had placed 
himself protectingly at her side. Now they followed 
my call. I know not what strange thoughts came to 
me for- the first time. Anna and Joachim are, with 
great resemblance, also very different: to my sorrow, 
they still bicker much too often, but that often 
shows only the desire for a more perfect mutual under- 
standing. 

It would not bo impossible — and for me it would 
be the crown of all the benefits the Lord has shown 
me in my life. I could not help constantly watching 
them both, and entered so deeply into it that 1 felt 
quite young again. The Lord often works in His own 
wondrous way. He could bring it about; and thereby 
dissolve every bitterness in my fate and Theresa’s. 
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Only one thing erapriiOs ine^ that otherii imVe not 
made the same observation. I will not betrft]^ it; the 
world, by untimely talk, often destroys such tender 
buds. We found the company already in the parlour 
and anxious about us. But Joachim, — I observed it, 
put on a disguise, and did not trouble himself there 
about Anna. The storm of thunder and lightning 
became heavy, we had the fiiil benefit of it 

But it was growing late; the elder ladies were 
anxious about our return home, when the stonn had 
gone to a distance it rained incessantly from a grey 
unvarying sky. 

In spite of so little prospect of it, Anna prophesied 
that we should go home in bright sunshine. She was 
laughed at, hut she kept to it. Netty entertained us 
meantime with the old forester’s bread and butter, and 
sausage, and beautiful straw-berries. We stood by the 
open windows, and drank in the refreshing scent. The 
rain rustled lightly on the beech -leaves; and on the 
green grass-plot below us, was feeding the forester’s old 
fox, and quietly letting it rain on his fur. The young 
people envied him this enjoyment All at once late in 
the evening a ball of fire broke forth under the dark 
ridge of clouds. He threw his beams over the glittering 
green; they flew farther and. farther, — a golden light 
flamed forth far over land and sea. No one knows 
who began it, hut, as of one accord, there sounded 
loudly from our heart: “Praise the Lord — the mighty 
King of glory.” When this was sung, we prepared for 
our journey home, fiophie took my place in the car- 
riage, I went with the others. Anna had the triumph 
of our beginning our retom, with the last beams of the 
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Bunj they did not reach far, but onr songs reached till 
we got home. 

And now dear Lord, I thank thee for the beautiful 
day; how, many lonely days in winter it must counter- 
balance. 

I have called to mind the text, I will refresh the 
weary souls and satisfy the heavy laden souls. Ohl dear 
Lord, Thou hast ever done so. 


28 th July. 

Old Valentine has had a dream, the dream lives in 
my soul, I cannot forget it. I wished to call the old 
man for a row. I found him alone before the hut, his 
people were at work, he bade me stay with him, he 
was too weak to row. Then he related to me the 
dream. Master I never had such a vivid dream,” said 
he — “a dream does but seem;” but it may often also 
be a prophetic glimpse. I was going up all alone, the 
sea was as clear as a mirror, the sun was bright above. 
I rowed and rowed. I cast out the net, but could not 
get it ready, and thought at last you are foolish to 
trouble yourself; it is no longer work for you, you must 
rest and pray. When I was laying the net aside, and 
looking round me the country appeared quite unknown 
to me; and I saw, in the far far twilight, our shore, 
our Lubbendorf, my huts and my grandsons. Then I 
was so afraid, and I thought why have you rowed so 
far? and how anxious those at home will be about you. 
Great longing for home seized me. I wished to turn 
the boat, but a mighty current bore me to the strange 
shore. When I could just see the shore, I felt great 
joy in my heart: for my dear kind master stands there, 
and calls and beckons. ‘Fear not, Valentine,’ you 
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said, ‘I am come before jou, and I never wiei to go 
back, and you will never wish to go back either.’ I 
got up out of the boat, and stepped on to the land, 
and was dazzled and quite happy with the beauty. 
Heavenly glory was around us, and heavenly peace. 
‘Now,’ you said, ‘I must first put up a signal for 
my people, who have remained behind,’ and we went 
up into a mountain, and you opened a great banner 
half snow-white and half purple. — We are washed 
from our sins in the blood of the Lamb *, if they always 
have the signal before their eyes, they will some day 
come to us. We saw our shore now quite in the far 
distance — a female form dressed in black was kneel- 
ing there, and stretching her arms towards us. ‘She 
will follow me first,’ you said joyfully. But now we 
saw our young master and some other people, up^ there 
on the height, stick up just such a signal over the hut, 
and you said ‘Now it is all right, Valentine, they have 
understood me, now we will go on.’ Then the dream 
was over, but still when awake I saw everything 
plainly, and plainly heard your words.'’ 

Valentino’s dream has strangely affected me. One 
often dreams wonderful stuff, but sometimes there is a mys- 
terious power in a dream. Valentine is seventy-nine; that 
he will soon cross over to the other land, I have often 
thought; bnt that I might go before him, never seriously 
came into my mind. We think of death, tliink also it 
is possible thou mayst die young, it may perhaps be 
very soon; but yet our thoughts are not in earnest. Life 
— dear, accustomed, daily life, obliterates every deeper 
impression. Therefore, Joachim, it is well thou shouldst 
be affected by the dream earnestly to think of heaven, 
to set in order thy house and thy soul. If it is only 
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a dream, if it is no prophecy, it may be a serious re- 
membrancer. Ah, Joachim will have nothing of pro- 
phecy; he is young and healthy, life looks so lovely to 
him now. Now Lord, what I cannot do Thou canst. 
I pray Thee for a happy death; — whether it comes 
soon or comes late. Thou canst make easy what seems 
hard to us. Am I then afraid? No. I am like a 
child free from care, and lay myself on my Saviour’s 
breast, and am comforted. 

2(1 August. 

I would willingly employ myself with thoughts of 
death, but I cannot sing 

Though tVio night of death be fraught 
Still with many an anxious thought.” 

I have never been more full of joy and peace than 
now; it is as though there could bo no death for me. 
Can that be the true foreboding of death? Should I 
slumber away like a child who is put to bed and sung 
to sleep by its mother? Dear Lord, let it be so. I do 
not fear death, I have given myself to Thee, the white 
and red banner is ray symbol. 

My Saviour’s blood and righteousness, 

That is my robe and costly dress ; 

And, clothed in those my soul shall be, 

When Thou shalt call me home to Thee. 


4th August. 

In a fortnight the festive time here will be over. 
We speculate enormously in order to make the most of 
it and we could not but have a glorious and delightful 
time here. 

There often passes a light over Anna and Joachim’s 
features, which makes my heart young; Theresa’s looks 
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too rest kindly on Joachim. Could she see anything? 
Surely my observations do not deceive me, and they 
also conceal nothing from me, they do not think me 
dangerous. To-day they looked together for four- 
leaved clover on the grass-plot Joachim was very 
unskilful, but Anna gave him some, and he looked so 
happily at the leaf, as though he were now at the goal 
of his wishes. 


5th Angaat, 

There must have been wonderful doings at the 
tower of Babel; I could clearly fancy it to-day, it was 
just like it here. Julia and Alfred came with the 
cousins from the Marches. 

Netty used to stay there when she was young; she 
saw the young people grow up, and has always been 
rather intimate with them. Netty took me aside. “I 
beg you, dear Joachim, be rather condescending to- 
day: the cousins think your kindness and mildness are 
stupidity: you injure a good cause thereby. You must 
learn to make an impression.” I could not help laugh- 
ing, but I said, “on your responsibility I will do it: only 
tell me when it is enough.” Then the confusion began. 
The greeting!- took place and we sat down to table in 
the garden-parlour. The cousins with heads almost 
between their shoulders, and half closed eyes, lisped in 
a low voice: Joachim von Kamem did his utmost to 
make an impression on them. Joseph and Sophie 
looked on in astonishment, and when I, true to the 
character which had been enjoined upon me, implicated 
myself in a dispute with the cousins, Joseph suddenly 
broke out into a loud laugh. I was obliged to control 
myself that 1 did not join in, and Bophie^s imperious 
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looks recalled Joseph’s composure. Joachim tlie second 
was in the plot*, he beamed with distinguished courtesy, 
before which the artificialness of even Alfred and the 
cousins must come to nothing. Anna played the part 
natural to her in the presence of Alfred and Julia, she 
was cold and monosyllabic. 

Netty put on her most homely behaviour*, she acted 
towards Alfred and his guests, exactly as if she had 
only lately arranged their ties for dancing. Theresa 
was silent, and sometimes looked anxiously at Julia. 
Aunt Emma was uncommonly lively and amiable, and 
seemed to wish to put a crust of sugar over every- 
thing. She often talked meantime such disconnected 
and senseless stuff, that I could not help wondering at 
the politeness of the cousins, between whom she sat 
and who assented to everything. So dinner passed off 
tolerably. After dinner Alfred and Julia had a secret 
conference with Aunt Emma and Theresa, which ex- 
ercised a strange influence on the general temper. 
When we were sitting at coffee in the bower. Aunt 
Emma said, with some embarrassment, and in a low 
voice, “Dear Joachim, Alfred and Julia wish very 
much that we should go back now.” “That I can 
easily believe,” said I laughing, “but we wish very 
much that you should stay.” “We have been here a 
long time,” she continued, “and I especially am long- 
ing for home.” “I am sorry for that, but it depends on 
whether Theresa and Anna are also longing to go,” I 
replied. “We will stay here,” said Theresa, with unex- 
pected resolution. “Well then the matter is simple: 
every one has his liberty here,” I said playfully, “if 
you wish, dear Aunt, to go home we will not be of- 
fended, and Theresa and Anna can stay as has been 
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proposed.” General silence followed this verdict and 
strange faces. I found myself the rest of the day in a 
thorough misunderstanding. Only the cousins remained 
unchanged, from Aunt Emma to Joachim, quite a 
change of character came over them. Could Alfred 
and Julia have been offended that we have not invited 
them here as well? It is possible, but why were they 
so unfriendly to Joseph and Sophie at Kamem ? They 
must be punished. And our life here would have 
been a tower of Babel from the beginning, if we had 
had them here. What a miserable joyless day it has 
been! another proof what society is, when the spirit of 
God is absent. 


6th August. 

Do the stonns blow from hence? Now, Joachim 
von Kamern, you will know not to give yourself airs 
only for joke. Stations are by God’s grace differently 
arranged, and I have a small one, or rather no small 
pride in my station, but God makes no rule without 
r,‘xception. He arranges circumstances so that the form 
i^ necessarily broken and a new path must be trodden, 
'i’hcre ! 

Netty rii gs Ler hands, her motherly heart over- 
flows, — Joachim loves Anna. Alfred and Julia and 
Aunt Emma are enraged at it. Aunt Emma has 
spoken to Netty “like a sister,” as she called it. A 
Countess Stadlein can never be a wife for Frederic, 
family discords and every kind of misfortune must fol- 
low such a step I — The ground of family discords lies 
somewhere else. The family is said to be proud of 
Joachim, and besides he is our Cousin German, and 
looks like a true Kamem. There I 
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Was that why Alfred was so friendly with him 
yesterday? an incomprehensible point to me in yester- 
day’s confusion. Must we think that the storm only 
proceeds from the grandmother? detestable hypocrisy! 
I will show that I can have a will of my own. May 
the Lord strengthen me to persevere in my anger. I 
will set my house in order in such a way that Alfred 
shall wonder. There I 


9th August. 

Joachim is very much cast down. I will not com- 
fort him too hastily. He must struggle through alone 
and obtain by conflict that for which his soul longs. 
Anna must help him; both may show that their love 
lias no need of my help, then I shall be satisfied and 
will do what I will. I have persuaded Netty to be 
quiet. We will do nothing, nothing at all, and will 
wait to see what position the hostile party will take. 
Aunt Emma has remained perhaps to keep watch. 1 
have not been able yet to ask Theresa’s opinion. 
Sophie and Joseph are preparing for their departure. 
There is nothing more to be done — the glory of our 
days is passed. 


14th Auguat. 

I was walking alone in the garden, Annie came to 
me. She spoke of the parting, and said, she should feel 
unhappy at Olshausen, and should feel great weariness 
if she did not think of some special occupation for 
herself. She laid before me a well-considered plan. 
An Infant-school is not needed; either the women do 
not go to work, or if they gn, there are grandmothers 
or elder brothers and sisters. But a eewing-sehool is 
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ing and knitting, tkey oonli not teftch theit daugatem 
Annie wishes to sew for the mission with the ^wn- 
up girls, and for the wridowrs and orphans of the village, 
with the little ones. “But money ia required for all 
that,” said Annie. ‘Ton know, dear Uncle,” she con- 
tinued, after a pause, and very much embarrassed, 
“when I am twenty-one, I shall be of age, and come in 
for a little property, it is but little but I shall have some 
hundred thalers interest from it. I beg you till then 
to lend me a hundred thalers a year. I will be sure 
to repay them.” I was obliged to recollect myself in 
order gravely; to ask her, whether she had spoken about 
it to hor guardian. “Uncle Alfred has flatly refused 
me,” answered Anna eagerly; “they were useless things; 
Olshausen had done very well without them hitherto, 
and could do longer.” — I asked whether she had asked 
him kindly about it, “That is of no use,” replied she 
quickly. “Emma Haineggen has already disputed with 
him the whole winter about it, when she was at Ols- 


hausen; he does not wish it, at least he will give no- 
thing to it, and what we have already done in that 
way, we have been obliged to do secretly with Julia’s 
help.” 

I then gave Anna to understand she should devote 
hei time more to her mother than to other things, but 
for that also aim was prepared. “It is just on my mo- 
ther’s account that I do it, she longs for such employ- 
ment and will give all the necessary money for it, but 
I would rather give my own mohey.” The wish was 
not unreasonable. I thought the matter over and made 
her another proposition which pleased her wcdl “Of 
the house in the church-yard oomer I hanre ai&erwaarda 
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disposed differently, but for the present you can hold 
your school there, and arrange according to your judg- 
ment. I give you also a sum with which you can 
freely manage and conduct it” “ Splendid ! ” cried Anna, 
‘‘then I will go with mamma to the little house*, there 
we shall be free and we shall see Castle Kamem glim- 
mering through the trees, and it is not so far to the 
beeches as it is from Olshausen.” I was obliged to 
cheek her delight, and to try to convince her that she 
could only take the management of the little house 
and of her property, but must stay with her mother at 
her grandmother’s. She reconciled herself to it, and 
then with great vivacity joined in the Olshausen 
plans. 

Joachim came to us. He seemed to wonder at 
Anna’s merriment. She told him of my present, and 
added, I am so merry only on tliat account. At these 
words there was something peculiar in the tone of her 
voice and in her looks: in his place, I should have 
read a great deal in it. Perhaps he did so. Oh, I am 
not afraid for my two dear children. 


16 th August. 

No, I am not afraid. The faithful Lord will lead 
them. With Him, they entered upon it, with Him, 
they will proceed; that is the chief thing; everything 
else will order and airange itself. To-morrow we shall 
go away. I was going once more to the shore, when, 
as I came out of the little wood, I found Joachim and 
Anna who were standing under the weeping birch. I 
came up to them. The evening sky was very beauti- 
ful, many little cloudlets bordered with gold, the sea 
also shone, the shore, the huts, the green forest and 
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the faces of both the dear ones shone still more beauti- 
fully. I felt that they were at the goal: they did not 
conceal it from me, they shared their happiness and 
sorrow with me, and laughed and wept like children. 
I have laid a promise upon them, to be silent for the 
present. I have my motives for it. Joachim did not 
agree to it, but he may consent. Anna says I am 
happy enough, and will willingly keep it to myself as 
a secret. Later we fetched Netty and Theresa to the 
shore; they also know nothing. Women are not fitted 
to arrange complicated affairs; besides Theresa has al- 
ways been the dependant child, and how childish and 
helpless she looked to me to-day 1 The star of evening 
was in the clear sky, we looked far up into it. I could 
talk very happily of heaven, an ardent longing pos- 
sessed me. It is well indeed that we do not know how 
beautiful it is there, or we might not b^ willing to stay 
here below. The greatest happiness here is mingled 
with sorrow and unrest; it is only an uncertain good, 
our heart can only possess it with fear and trembling, 
death is the last hitter accessory of earth. Oh, we were 
miserable indeed, if we had not the Lord Jesus already 
here. While as yet we cannot enjoy with Him the 
blessedness above, lie brings it down to us: with Him 
e\ery earthly fortune is an eternal inheritance; with 
Him every unrest becomes pea'ce; with Him death is 
no death: for all which we have in Him here, we take 
with us to eternal life, if we are happy in Him here. 
I thought of Valentine’s dream, I was in the land of 
glory, and Theresa was stretching her arms towards 
the cross of the Lamb. 

Oh Lord, let our hope, our longing rest on Thee 
alone; Lord, help us from the power of Satan and of 

Joachim von JCamem, etc, 11 
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death, Ob Lord, I could not he happy without all 
those whom my heart loves*, and now give faith, that 
blessed mystery which only springs from grace. Oh 
Lord, 1 will not let Thee go unless Thou bless us. We 
sat on; the sea gave forth a gentle yet mighty murmur, 
silver stars were playing over it — the reflection of the 
star-bespangled sky. We sang together 

Christ, my soul’s repose ! 

Who Thy equal knows? 

Chief antong ten thousand cherished ; 

Life of those who else had perished; 

Light from Thee arose, 

Christ, my soul’s repose! 

That I might be freed 
From my every need, 

Thou, the Life, of death hast tasted, 

And to hide my sins hast hasted. 

Me, from all my need, 

Unto God to lead. 

Thou, the light divine! 

Ere time was didst shine : 

And, as our Redeemer given, 

Veiled in flesh the light of heaven 
Which is ever Thine ; 

Thou tho light divine! 

Draw me close to Thee, 

That Thy love may be 
In my soul all dross refining; 

That 1 may, on Thee reclining. 

From my load bo free: 

Draw me close to Thee. 

When death is at hand 

Thou wilt near me stand t 

Through the vale of death beside me, 

Thou wilt on to glory guide met 
That I there may stand. 

Lord, at Thy light head. 
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So farewell, dear Lubbendorf, tbofle were days of 
peace, — very beautiful days. 


Kftmem^ ISth September 184S. 

Dbar Joseph, 

I have lately had mhch to do, and labours which 
are unpleasant to me. Legal advisers and packets of 
papers have been in and out. Now all is arranged. 
Tt is a comfortable feeling to know your earthly house 
in order. You wish to hear of Anna and Joachim. 
You shall soon know, the matter is as you foresaw. 
I do not share your fears, much will happen against it; 
they will be against it, but we shall be for it and there 
will be Another Who will be for it; and so in spirit 
1 see the matter accomplished. Alfred and Julia have 
persuaded Aunt Emma and Theresa to go with them 
to their cousins in the Marches. Anna wished to 
protest, but I have laid upon her for this time to be 
very acquiescent with her grandmother and uncle. 
Joachim also sensibly agreed with me, so she willingly 
consented. Alfred finds himself in the unpleasant 
position of all men of the world when they speculate; 
he is in constant suspense. He has an indescribable 
repugnance to Joachim. Aunt Emma shares it, but 
both seek to hide it from me. Alfred especially be- 
lieves that he thoroughly deceives me. A cousin who 
is heir to an estate is alas for him a man of no small 
importance. Joachim does not desire money and 
property; this conviction is a comfort to me; that 
Anna loves him, loves him just as he is, and for what 
he is, makes me at rest about my necessary arrange- 
ments. I would not throw temptations and snares in 

11 * 
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their way. But what are money and property? how 
can they be a temptation? Are they not a greater 
responsibility and an anxiety on the path of life? 
Would that all men were as convinced of it as I am. 
I see your Sophie smile at these words! “He may 
well speak, he knows nothing of earthly cares,” she 
will say. 0 dear clergyman’s wife, only confess! you 
have often hitherto made yourself needlessly anxious, 
and have unjustifiably restricted the jurisdiction of the 
Lord. 

We must pray, “Give us this day our daily bread-,” 
in the command to pray, we have also the Father’s 
promise, and a truly believing child has no earthly 
cares. But what do you understand by our daily 
bread? Examine yourselves. — I have the courage to 
advise you to still greater contentedness, and to less 
pretensions and vanity with the children. And now 
1 have said all. Pardon me! my old desire of preach- 
ing comes on. I have not given up my promised 
autumnal visit, only I wish to keep my birthday here. 
Theresa and Anna will be back then. You are right. 
Through Theresa and Anna’s presence, my life will 
assume quite another form. I am very thankful to the 
Lord that He has put an end to the loneliness of my 
days. I am a weak man in want of sympathy and 
loving company. I had many a heavy hour in the 
last lonely ■winter. Anna will bring life into our silent 
rooms. She has already quite settled into my mother s 
chamber. Elizabeth is very happy at it. “The spirit 
of the dear departed lady has come back to us again 
in her,” she says. Dear Joseph, it is better that I 
should conclude now. I am weary and unstrung. 
The day before yesterday, the attorney was here for 
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the last time. Yesterday I made a round in the house 
with Elizabeth, looked at her request into chests and 
cup-boards. I am tired with it and the lonely autumn 
days which I have before me are dear to me. The 
sun shines so warmly here into the garden-parlour; so 
long as chimney-fires suffice, I shall stay here; it is so 
lovely and beautiful here. I step out of the door into 
the grapery, and see how the sun is ripening the 
bunches of grapes, and the gnats play and dance be- 
fore me. Then I shut my eyes and think of nothing, 
and let myself be warmed and brightened by the sun- 
shine of the dear Lord. But the Lord be with you 
and your whole house. 

Faithfully 

Your 

Joachim von Kameen. 

27 th September. 

I have a constant heaviness in my head, yet I do 
not feel unwell; no, very well, and quiet and happy. 
I enjoy the bright warm autumn days. It is as though 
iiatui*e wished, before her death, to shew herself in all 
her beauty and to insinuate herself into our hearts. 
1 walked in the sunshine; the dahlias and asters shone 
in the gayest colours, the green turf is more beautiful 
than in summer. Sometimes a golden leaf floats down 
from the birch-trees; beeches and oaks and lime-trees 
are blown by the autumnal breeze; the blue sky stretches 
above in deepest blue. It is so silent, I hear my foot- 
steps on the soft sandy ground, hear the trumpeting 
of the gnats, and the chirping of a robin in the elder. 
Sometimes Maudlin comes creeping in with her little 
brothers and sisters, and plays quite gently with them. 
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They lay golden leaves upon the garden seat, and rosy 
apples and other small autumnal fruits upon them, 
ornamented with gay petals of flowers. I enjoy my- 
self at their table, and am helpful to them in gathering 
the fruits and flowers. To-day I gave them bunches 
of grapes as a finish, then I sat in the niche of the 
vine, and watched their quiet play. Good children 
look like angels, I felt as if I were in heaven. I 
struck up my hymn which for several days has touched 
my heart and Maudlin, who knows many hymns, joined 
softly in — Yes. 


* "Oh Love, Who formedst me to wear 
The imago ot Thy Godhead here; 

Who 80ughte8t mo with tender care 
Through all my wanderings wild and drear; 
Oh Love, I give myseif to Thee, 

Thine over, only Thine to be. 

Oh Love, Who lovest me for aye, 

Who for my soul dost ever plead ; 

O Love, Who didst my ransom pay, 

Whose power sufficeth in my stead, 

Oh Love, I give myself to Thee, 

Thine ever, only Thine to be. 

Oh Love, Who once shalt bid me rise 
From out this dying life of ours; 

Oh Love, Who once above yon skies 
Shalt set me in the fadeless bowers: 

Oh Love, 1 give mysolf to Thee, 

Thine e\er, only Thine to be." 

Amen, Amen. 


These are the last written words of the late Joachim 
von Kamem. From the 27th of September till the 
4th of October, he attended to has affairs as usual. 
He visited the children at the singing-school, in the 
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house in the church-yard comer. On Friday, the 30th 
of September, he held evening service with the men of 
the village* Sunday, the 2nd October, he was at 
church for the last time. In the afternoon he talked 
with the pastor about a kind of Sunday-school, or at 
least Sunday occupation for young men. He wished 
to know them pleasantly employed on a Sunday, and 
in that way to keep them from sinful desecration of 
the Sabbath. He also with the pastor arranged the 
library of the village, and gave him a commission for 
new purchases of books. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, Klaus and Elizabeth were thoughtful 
about his state of health-, they were very much struck 
with his condition. They often found him sitting on 
the sofa with his eyes open; when they spoke to him, 
he gazed at them, and only answered after a long 
time. Elizabeth urgently begged him to leave the 
garden-parlour, and to take to his room, but he would 
not break away from it. The days were still so warm 
and beautiful, and he could here enjoy them in their 
freslmess. In those days he would not have Maudlin 
out of his sight, and she employed herself either in the 
sunny grapery or by the fire, and received a commis- 
sion from Elizabeth always to keep up the fire. Yet 
on Thursday Elizabeth was so anxious about her 
master, that she urgently begged to be allowed to send 
for a physician, and for young Master Joachim. He 
smiled at her anxiety, and said he had never felt so 
well as now, that he was only weary and exhausted, 
and his head rather heavy, but quite without pain. 
He wished therefore to spend just these few days un- 
disturbed and in rest, in order to recover and to be 
able to be quite well, and cheerfully to keep his birth- 
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day in the coming week. He playfully asked Elizabeth 
meantime to be getting ready the bill of fare for the 
festive day, and in the afternoon played very sweetly 
and kindly with Maudlin in the niche of the vine. 
On Friday morning be got up very late, and Klaus 
observed that his master could scarcely totter to the 
sofa in the garden-parlour. Klaus asked anxiously 
how he was, and received as an answer that his head 
ached to-day. Elizabeth urgently begged that her 
master would go to bed again*, he made no objection, 
only he begged to be allowed to rest here a little 
while; he was afraid of returning to his bed-room just 
then. Klaus covered him with a silken quilt, and the 
room was pleasantly warm. Then the sick man slept. 
But Klaus and Elizabeth sent for the physician and 
to Lubbendorf. Towards two o’clock Herr von Kamern 
awoke. Maudlin was to put a glass of llowers nearer 
to him; he enjoyed them and said, ‘T must gather my- 
self some fresh ones to-morrow.” After some minutes 
he folded his hands and said softly, 

* “ My Jeans, stay Thou by me, 

And let no foe come nigh me, 

Safe sheltered by Thy wing; 

But would the foo alarm mo, 

Oh let him never harm mo, 

But still Thine angels round me sing!'’ 


He then turned to Elizabeth and desired writing 
materials. “Elizabeth,” he said, “I sometimes feel so 
strange, not afraid, but I might die soon, and I wish 
to write a few words.” With great vigour he sat up, 
and wrote one letter for Theresa, and another for 
Joachim. Elizabeth was not to give the letter to 
Joachim, till after the opening of the will. Elizabeth 
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was also obliged to receive many directions. When 
she heard him speak so clearly kgain, and write so 
eagerly, her anxiety vanished. She thought his thoughts 
of death were only the result of late times, in wliich 
he bad been so active in settling his affairs, in case of 
liis death; and that it had recurred to him in feverish 
sleep. The sick man closed his eyes and slept again. 
Elizabeth often looked at him; she would rather have 
had him in bed, but she would now no farther disturb 
him with entreaties, because she was expecting the 
physician every minute. But the physician did not 
come. Elizabeth became uneasy again. His breathing 
seemed to her irregular. She went out to call Klaus. 
As they both entered the room, the last beams of the 
sun broke forth over the dark church-roof and over the 
sleeper. He lay there very peacefully and with no 
deatldy pallor, but he had already passed away. 

The consternation was indescribable. No one 
would believe it. Household and court-yard were in 
commotion, one after another crept to the peaceful 
couch; anxiously they laid their ear on the quiet face; 
they crept out again, wringing their hands. The 
physician, who came about dusk, pronounced that a 
nervous attack had put an end to life. But Joachim 
also came. He anxiously and tremblingly laid his ear 
on the pale quiet features; he too stood, wringing his 
hands, beside the corpse. The horror of death seized 
him. “Oh ! thou dear one, dost thou not hear my voice ? 
Can not thy mouth comfort me? Can not thy eyes 
look at me with their old affection? Is not thy hand 
ready to caress me?” No answer! dumb and still lies 
the dead; everything is over, vain is every hope — 
every lamentation. In speechless grief Joachim stayed 
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the night by the sleeper. Elizabeth and Klaus looked 
in by turns, and seated themselves in the distant niche 
of the window. But w'hen the morning dawned they 
came, followed by their tribe of children; all knelt 
down; Elizabeth struck up a hymn, “Kejoice, rejoice, 
my soul.” Klaus and the children joined in. They 
sang several verses. Joachim had come to the window; 
the reflection of the rosy dawn was on the lime-trees; 
he looked higher and higher. His consternation was 
over. The Lord came into his poor heavily-afflicted 
heart; Joachim was able to sing the last verse with 
them and to weep. His Saviour said he is not dead, 
he is living; and thou wilt see him again; rejoice in 
his blessedness, cheerfully resign his mortal frame 
which was only a hindrance to his blessedness. J oachim 
was able to pray, to pray ever more happily, to look 
upwards ever more confidingly, he could seek above, 
the one wdiom he bewailed, and find him there. Yes, 
there above he lives, there he loves. We must all 
press on, oh! Lord, to Thee and to Thy bliss. The 
next day passed in sad preparations for the funeral. 
Elizabeth acted with great circumspection in the matter. 
She had also caused a messenger to be sent on the 
first evening to the Olshausen relations. Joachim rode 
to Lubbendorf in order to talk to his mother, who was 
ill in bed and could not come to Kamem. He came 
back on the afternoon of the funeral, and found Alfred 
and Julia and Theresa and Anna there. We know 
how Theresa had wept alone by the coffin, how she 
had read the farewell words. 

She was now the richest of all in consolations. 
She had read the writings and journals bequeathed to 
her. She knew herself beloved by him, to whom she 
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liad scarcely dared to look up. TMs consciousuess 
brought some reconciliation to a life of disappointment 
and deprivation. He must die, in order to be her 
own-, now’ she might confidently go the way which 
leads to him-, now she could do everything, everything 
from love to him. BIS' death and his love made her 
strong and steadfast. “If you can spare sorrow to my 
darling, do it.” These his words burned in her heart; 
when this darling, after the funeral, came, by Elizabeth’s 
advice and wish, to take leave of his Olshausen rela- 
tions, she tried to comfort him. 

Alfred had been during the day peculiarly distant 
and cold towards him, and Joachim had, not without 
reason, felt a reluctance to go up. In his grief and 
his melancholy he feared that through the death of his 
fj-iend and protector, the bond with Anna would be 
severed. He had only seen Theresa and Anna to-day 
in the presence of others, indeed, he almost avoided a 
closer meeting in order to put off the certainty of his 
fears. 

Julia and Alfred in great excitement saw him 
enter the family circle, and readily consented, when, in 
a short time he prepared for his departure. Anna had 
been considering till now how she must comport her- 
self towards Joachim, in her uncle’s presence. She 
now considered no longer, and followed her impulse. 
Seriously, but with the full expression of her love, she 
held out her hand to him. “We may come to Lubben- 
dorf?” said she. “Certainly,” answered he-, his lips 
quivered, and he was obliged to control himself, to be 
master of his feelings. But Theresa was overpowered 
by her emotion. She went up to Joachim, embraced 
him weeping, and said gently, “We are coming; re- 
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ceive us!” That was too much for Joachim, he kissed 
Theresa’s hand, turned quickly towards the door, 
hastened down the steps, and rode away. 

Mother and daughter remained, weeping in each 
other’s arms. Julia and Alfred, though secretly en- 
raged, did not venture to interrupt this scene. 


The same evening the family were sitting together 
at Olshausen. Anna and Theresa, too much occupied 
with themselves and their own feelings, did not observe 
the excitement of the others. Alfred had informed his 
mother of the incident at Kamern, and with his wonted 
inconsiderate haste demanded of her to speak seriously 
and decidedly to Theresa this very day. Julia cleverly 
contrived that Anna should leave the room. Alfred 
hoped with the help of Julia and his mother, to get 
the reins of Theresa’s obstinacy completely into his 
hands. They were scarcely alone when he asked, 
with bitter and sneering tone, exactly what the scene 
with Joachim might mean? Theresa looked at him 
earnestly, and then said with a gentle voice, “Lay 
aside that tone, dear Alfred. He whom we have buried 
to-day, did not speak thus. Let us live together in his 
spirit. What have you against Joachim? Anna loves 
him with her whole soul, and it will be the comfort of 
my life to be able to call him my son.” “There, did 
you hear that, Mother?” interposed Alfred with great 
vehemence. “Theresa,” cried his mother at the same 
time, “Will you in your foolish weakness make your 
child unhappy?” “Unhappy?” said Theresa smiling, 
“you will not deceive me about happiness or unhappi- 
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ness. Oh, lay aside such foolish ideas! Alfred, you 
know it was on that sofa, that you painted my happi- 
ness in glowing colours. Have you such a happiness 
in your mind for Anna?” All were silent. The 
mother looked down thoughtfully. It was as though 
a veil fell from her eyes; the life of her unhappy 
daughter lay unveiled before her, and her own pangs 
of remorse burned again in her heart. Alfred was so 
surprised at the attitude of Theresa, and at the turn 
of the conversation, that he was struck dumb. Theresa 
continued; she spoke of her miserable life, of all the 
illusions and deprivations, but then, with great joyful- 
ness of her hopes for the future. “And now let us 
not ..mbitter life,” said she, entreatingly , “let us live 
in love with one another.” “Dear Mother,” she said 
turning to her, “you are old, what can the world offer 
j'ou? what could make you happier than if your 
children and grandchildren are gathered around you 
in peace and love? Rejoice in Anna’s happiness, 
love Joachim as a son, he thoroughly deserves it.” 
At these words she knelt before her mother, whose 
tender heart was conquered long before. “You are 
right, Theresa,” said she weeping, “Anna shall be 
happier than you were.” “Come, Alfred, come, Julia,” 
said Theresa, turning to her brother and sister: “let 
us forget the past, and begin a new life; let us b’ve as 
Joachim has lived; let us, on the same ground, renounce 
the world and love the Divine Saviour. Oh, J wish 
to love Him, I wish to retrieve tv hat I have lost, and 
to love you heartily.” Alfred was now embarrassed; 
the nothingness and emptiness of his life was uneasily 
felt during this scene, and yet he had not strength to 
gainsay. Julia on the other hand was really touched 
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bj the power of the truth, which spoke from tiie 
simple manner and language of Theresa. There was 
a current of good feeling in her to which she willingly 
yielded when she had once discerned it. She took 
Alfred by the hand, led him to his mother and sister, 
and showed that she was ready for anything. She 
also called in Anna to whom it was hard to understand 
the change which had taken place. 

“The prayer of the righteous man availeth much.” 
It was surely the blessing of the departed, which here 
brought their hearts together. Anna received from 
her grandmother consent to their union , and new 
assurances of maternal love and fidelity. Theresa was 
very happy. “We bring this as a birthday present 
to the beloved one above,” said she. To-day is the 
10th of October. She spoke also of the written legacy 
of the departed — of his letters and diaries. She had 
found in succession his youthful letters to Joseph, 
which he had had given back to him when Joseph left 
the neighbourhood. She proposed, at a convenient time, 
to read them to the others, to real edification and con- 
solation. 

The next morning Theresa and Anna went to 
Lubbendorf*, it was a dull heavy day, the first after 
the smiling days of autumn. Joachim was standing 
at the window, thoughtfully and hopefully, when the 
longingly expected and yet unexpected ones, came. 
He received them with joy; with joy he heard the 
mind of his relations; he^ was too happy not to hope 
the best of Alfred. Joachim and Anna could but 
humble themselves before the Lord, that they had not 
hitherto attained the right spirit of love towards their 
relations, Netty also felt a bitter taste of repentance j 
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it drove them all to Olshausen^ in order as Theresa 
said to forget the past, and to begin a new life. The 
grandmother and Julia met them with open heart. 
Alfred was merely polite and could not conceal a 
certain constraint. He could and would give no place 
near him to this Joachim, to whom he felt himself 
inferior in external and mental gifts, and upon whom 
he had looked from his youth with dislike. 

A week after, the will of the deceased was opened. 
Since Lubbendorf was already given to Joachim, 
Alfred had little doubt that he as eldest and contem- 
porary cousin should inherit Kamern, and his only 
fears were that he should have to pay something 
considerable for it, to the other relations. He was 
mistaken. The darling of the departed got Kamern* 
the beloved Kamern must not be in unconsecrated 
hands. But considerable sums of money were reserved 
for Alfred and Theresa, — the result of the long and 
economical management of the lonely testator. 

Also for Klaus and Elizabeth, and for many others, 
thoughtful provision was made. To Emma von Hain- 
eggen fell the lit lie house in the church-yard comer, 
and just enough with it for her to finish her days 
there, independent on others. 

But what especially surprised and delighted all, 
except Alfred, was, that Joachim Frederic also inherited 
the name of the departed, — he was his adopted son. 
He now stood as a second Joachim von Karnem, and 
as a true resemblance of him in the family circle. But 
ho was almost amazed at all that; he looked anxiously 
at Alfred thinking that it must strike at his heart and 
at his friendly intentions. 

Alfred struggled with his agitation, remfdned cool 
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and courteous, said, “I expected nothing else, it had 
long been planned,” and left Kamern shortly after the 
opening of the will. Julia also was obliged to follow 
him. Joachim and Anna felt that the proximity of 
their uncle was laid upon them by the Lord as an 
exercise in humility and love. Their hearts were quite 
prepared for it, for they were very happy. “I am not 
worthy of so much goodness,” said Joachim, “but with 
his name, his spirit also shall govern me, and his bless- 
ing shall be my best inheritance.” Wlien the trans- 
actions of the day were over, and the family found 
themselves together in the chamber of the departed, 
Joachim proposed, as mjister of the house, to hold the 
first evening prayers there witJi them. Seldom was 
prayer more fervent, or hymns more heartily sung, 
than here. Klaus and Elizabeth who had had a request 
from their new master, to see in him their old master 
and to love him, took the nearest places to the family, 
as they also had the nearest places in their hearts. 
At the conclusion Joachim read the words, which his 
father had written to him on his death-bed. 

My dear Son Joachim, 

What more liave I to say to you? little, and yet 
all important. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, so 
will you be happy and your house; yes, build an altar 
to the Lord in your house, and love Him with all your 
soul. A house in which the Lord does not dwell, is 
not a house at all. A man whom the Lord does not 
confess, is a poor fellow. You will be a true master 
of the house, if you are a servant of Christ Once 
more, let Castle Kamem shine a light in the darkness; 
phice high upon it the cross of the Lord Jesud; stand 
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beneath it armed with heroic courage, and with child- 
like lowliness. May the Lord make my two dear 
children strong in the power of His might. The Lord 
)>ie8S you and keep you: the Lord make His face to 
shine upon you and be gracious to you: the Lord lift 
up His countenance kindly upon you, and give you 
His peace. Amen. 

“Amen,” said Theresa and added softly, 

* “ My Joans, atay Thou by me, 

And let no foe come nigh me, 

Safe Hheltered by Thy wing; 

But would the foe alarm mo, 

Oh let him nover harm me, 

But still Thine angels round me siugl" 


Yes, so it must be. Theresa, the calm pale widow, 
looked ever deeper into the heaven of the Lord, and 
His peace shone more and more sweetly, in her bright 
child-like eyes. Theresa’s thoughts found a home 
above, and dear Xamern was to be an earthly home 
for her still. She could take the favourite walks, when 
the trees are in blossom, and the dew heavy on the 
grass, and the deer hastens joyfully by to its home in 
the forest, she feels herself not deserted, and not alone. 
She is going the same way; through the twilight are 
shining the bright lights of the home which is dearest 
to her heart; she lives in the rooms which were dear 
to her ill her youth. She plays her songs at the piano. 
Siie looks thoughtfully towards the sofa though no one 
is sitting there, and listening to her playing; or she 
listens whether her aunt’s bunch of keys is not jingling 
in the ante-room. Oh no, that time is over. Theresa 
does not look back with tears upon the past; in the 

Joachim von Kametn, etc, • 12 
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happiness of her children, she enjoys the present, and 
looks with longing into the future, and is sure of a 
happy reunion; yes, sure, for she wrestles with the 
Lord and says, “I will not let Thee go unless Thou 
bless me.” 


END OF JOACHIM VON KAMERN. 
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PlettenhauB, 2iid April, 

‘‘Dear child,’’ said my aunt to me to-day, “never 
pride yourself on being a FrSulein von Plettenhaus, 
but never forget it either!” Trinchen, from the comer 
where she was sewing, cleared her throat. Aunt cast 
a stern look at her and continued “Your late grand- 
father was prime minister, and if your late father — ” 
“had not married an angel,” burst in Trinchen. “Miss 
Katharine, be silent!” said my aunt. Trinchen knew 
what “Miss Katharine” meant, and contented herself 
with a few sighs. Good creature! The loftier aunt is, 
and the more she puffs herself up, the more Trinchen 
bends and complies, until suddenly her tongue is ready 
to split, and she speaks with words of fire. How aunt’s 
greatness vanishes then, her words blow away like 
mist before the pure sunbeams. I was thinking about 
it and did not hear what my aunt said. She grew 
angry and very solemn. “Rank and station are God’s 
ordering. The rose must bloom for Him as a rose; the 
daisy as a daisy. It would ill become the rose to 
lower itself to the soil of the meadow, and the daisy 
will try in vain to shine forth as a rose.” Aunt spoke 
thus and more. When she became silent, Trinchen 
sang softly. 
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Thou art the Shepherd good, 
Thy flock Thou wilt not leave s 
Lord Je«u8, grant I this 
May from my heart believe. 

Oh let me hear Thy voice, 

That I aroused may bo, 

As an obedient lamb, 

To follow after Thee. 

Oh Lord, I know Thy voice, 
Of strangers hear I none, 

Who care not for my soul 
But only seek their own : 

The hireling in my need 
Will never by me stand; 

So I obey Thy voice. 

And love my Shepherd’s hand. 

Oh that I might on Thee 
From hour to hour rely; 

And look to Thee alone 
My heart to satisfy. 

Oh let mo now be still. 
Henceforth from care be freed, 
Because my Shepherd knows 
His tender creature’s need. 


At these last words tears ran down aunt’s cheeks. 
She took up her handkerchief; her fingers were so stiflP 
that she could scarcely reach the tears. I knelt down 
before her and could not help crying, and Trinchen 
quickly left the room. Poor Aunt! Sorrows torment 
lier day and night Amongst the rest anxiety about 
my future. I do not know what she wishes to make 
of me. Oh dear Lord, he a faithful Shepherd to her 
too: take her many sorrows and her anxieties from 
her; give faith to her heart. “Oh let it now he still, 
henceforth from care he freed, because our Shepherd 
knows, what all His creatures need.” 
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6tb April. 

I was up early and stood at tlie open window; tlie 
air so mild, and fragrance, and dew, and spring, be- 
neath me. Everything was still quiet, only Jacob was 
standing below in the garden, on the fresh-turned 
jjrowri mould. I ran to help him; his back has seemed 
to me for some time very stiff, and the spade heavy in 
his hand, even if it does not fare with him as with 
aunt. Jacob was unwilling to accept my help; he 
looked up at the window. She was still asleep, and it 
is no sin if I help him: I was obliged as a child to 
dig up my garden, now I may dig a larger piece. But 
he would not suffer it till 1 had put on my gloves and 
my great hat. That was fun! 1 dug twice as briskly 
as Jacob; blackbirds and finches were singing the 
while in the elder-bush, and the larks high in the air, 
and light cloudlets were floating in the sky. The 
violets looked dark from the fresh green, and the forget- 
me-not light blue and rosy in the glittering dew. But 
we have seen the chestnut tree above us growing: 
First the thick brown buds shone against the deep blue 
sky; it was as though we heard the capsules bursting, 
and five golden leaflets stretched towards the warm 
sunshine. I said to Jacob “If I only knew why 
Trinchen is more melancholy now than in the winter. 
I do not know what to do for enjoyment! Can it be 
more beautiful anywhere than here?” Jacob shook his 
head mournfully. “Our house is not too large nor too 
small,” he continued, “it lies on a hill, and yet it is no 
great climb. Up there there is shade and the beech 
forest, and here before us meadows and sunshine. It 
is lonesome here; one only hears the humming Qf gnats 
and bees, but yet one can see the chimneys smoking 
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in the village, a^d can hear the watchman singing in 
the night.” 

“It is just so,” said Jacob interrupting me. “We 
are only too much attached to this little piece of land, 
but our money is melting away, dear young lady, and 
the garden grows no larger: and, dear child, you con- 
stantly require more.” “Have we anxieties about a 
livelihood?” I stammered out in terror. “Yes,” con- 
tinued Jacob, “the old lady must not know it My 
opinion now is this.” — “Jacob!” called Trinchen, 
from the kitchen window. He wiped his mouth and 
was silent, ^but I shall hear about it yet. 


8th April. 

I was sitting with aunt at the open window: it was 
dusk, the star of evening was in the bright sky, the 
moon was rising full and golden above the delicate 
traceiy of the beech-trees; the voices of children 
sounded from the village. I felt — I do not know 
howl I could not rest in the room. I should like to 
go out into the spring evening, to shout with the chil- 
dren, or to sit alone under the beech-tree, and to look 
at the star of evening. Aunt was silent at first. Then 
she said, “You get like Trinchen.’"' “I am glad of 
that,” I replied. But aunt looked sorrowful and it oc- 
curred to me how some time ago she had said, 
Trinchen had never got beyond the beauty of a wait- 
ing-maid. Waking and sleeping aunt dreams of her 
past, of her life at the court. She was admired and 
celebrated, — all is over. She would like to see in me 
a second Louisa von Plettenhaus. She has so long 
been educating me for it. “Do not move so quickly,” 
she says, or, “do nqt always say what you think,” or, 
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not wish always to be setting about something.” 
Now after she had looked at me. thoughtfully for some 
time, she said in quite a low voice, “that would be 
the only deliverance.” I saw she was only thinking 
aloud. She has done that for some time, especially 
when she has had a great deal of pain in the day, and 
is weaiy and low-spirited. “Dear Lulu!” she then 
said aloud “folded her hands, and looked towards 
heaven. I wish and pray now only that you should 
become a court-lady.” I kissed her hand. Oh, that 
love to me did not cause her so much anxiety. And 
why is she anxious? I am so satisfied; I want nothing, 
nothing more than to live as I live now. I only want 
one thing, — to give old Jacob a new livery. I did 
not tell her that. Trinchen had told me only yesterday 
that her only prayer was that I might not become a 
court-lady,* and might not fall into the hands of my 
uncle the court-marshal. So they both pray for me; 
what will the dear Lord do? 


9th April. 

Such beautiful spring days do not let one rest in 
the house. . Trinchen laments over my waste of time, 
yet I rise early. Trinchen had some ironing to do to- 
day; Jacob was planting potatoes. I helped him put 
the pieces into the holes. “We are sowing now,” he 
said sighing, “but who knows how it will look at 
harvest.” “The sky will be above us as it is now, and 
the dear Lord too,” I answered. The old man will 
vex me presently with his sighs. He wiped his mouth 
with his hand, a sign that he wishes to be silent. I 
was almost sorry for it. It would have been a good 
opportunity now to enquire into his secret. But the 
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morning was too beantifol, and I too merry. I went 
to fetch food for the goat. Above by the white thorn 
hedge, the blue veronicas stood a foot high; I made 
myself a high blue crown, and the cow took such a 
fancy to my head-dress, and was so eager after it, that 
1 got almost anxious about my curls. 


lOth April. 

I was very sorrowful yesterday and to-day too. 
Trinchen asked me whether such a trifling life could 
please me? But what ought I to do? Aunt assures me 
I have learned enough to satisfy the highest require- 
ments. 1 should like sometimes to do a piece of French 
or English composition, or tapestry work, but I have 
no paper or wool or canvas. Aunt thinks both useless^ 
and so docs Trinchen. What does she desire? I practise 
two hours every day on the piano, and draw too; and 
1 do not know how to set about anything besides. 
Aunt maintains that in our station it could not be 
otherwise. Trinchen shakes her head. Ought I to 
sew with Trinchen at the shirt-fronts? For whom 
are they? For some cousin or other: that would 
not do. 


11th April. 

I went with my knitting along by the brook. Be- 
low on the pasture was Riekchen the goose-herd, with 
all her company. How eagerly the white stately mam- 
mas were talking to each other, and how busily the 
tender golden goslings were pecking about on the 
white flowers and green grass. Meantime goose- 
Riekehen’s calling and crying sounded frightful. She 
complained how troublesome the creatures were. Since 
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her dog was stolen, she has had to run from one end 
^0 the other. Sometimes they ought not to eat there- 
sometimes not to go into the mud: and while she felt 
such great anxiety for her goose-children, she did not 
take any trouble about her own, who were lying dirty 
by the brook. “Wliy have you not combed your hair 
smooth, and why have you not washed yourself?” I 
asked the eldest girl. She looked stupidly at me, and 
I believe there was to be read upon her face, “Why 
should I wash and comb myself?” I was vexed with 
the girl, for she let her little sister (who was lying near 
her on her back, and who could not get up alone) lie 
and cry, and was splashing listlessly with her feet in 
the brook. I lifted the little one up, it looked horribly 
dirty. I washed its hands and face, and smoothed its 
hair, and then it became charming. I made the big- 
gest look at herself in the brook and see how shaggy 
she looked; she was also to wash herself, and smoothe 
her hair, and then to see again how pretty she looked. 
She now smiled kindly at me, “Now do you know 
why one must wash and comb oneself?” I asked again. 
If she had not been shy, she would surely have said, 
“Because it looks well.” It pleased me, but I must 
confess that I was disgusted at the work, and could not 
make up my mind to take my pocket-comb for it. The 
girl has' promised me to wash and comb herself and 
her sister to-morrow morning. 


12th April. 

Yet she has not done it, and looked as bad as yes- 
terday. I gave her a lecture, and also asked Rieke 
why she let her children run wilder than the geese. 
Rieke made complaint that the children make them* 
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selres so dirty, and tear the clothes from their bodies, 
and she had not time enough to tame down their wild- 
ness. “The great one might already knit,” I said, 
“she is doing nothing the whole day: and idleness is 
the beginning of all crimes.” “Oh, the girl is too 
stupid for that,” replied Eieke. “She understands no- 
thing in life: there is no commonsense in her. God 
knows the children are more stupid than brutes. Yes, 
young lady, the brutes are not stupid: the great one 
v;ith the black wings knows me, and understands 
every word.” Eieke said more of that kind. I let her 
speak out and made the children clean and smooth, 
and to-day used my pocket comb. Then I drew two 
needles out of my knitting, and made an attempt at 
knitting with the girl. I believe she would really 
learn. That would rejoice me only too much. When 
I came home, aunt was very angry at my long wan- 
derings. Trinchen pleaded for me, “Wandering through 
meadow and forest is her youthful enjoyment. She 
has little besides here.” Aunt was silent, and gave too 
a permission for further wanderings. She does it from 
love to me: she would so gladly offer me more digni- 
fied amusements. 


18 th April. 

I have now arranged my school behind the old 
green-house. Oh it is very pretty. Dora learns to 
knit, and little Lizzie learns to be polite, and they 
both leam beautiful verses: 

I am bat small, my heart is clean, 

And none but Christ shall dwell therein. 

Tliey have both learned that to-day. I explain to 
Dora what a clean heart is: that as the hands and the 
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face coaid be clean or dirty, so could the heart also. 
Before simple children I may speak in my simplicity, 
and I know well that the Lord above can give 
power to my simplicity. Oh, if I could but help the 
children ! 


20th April. 

M}/ school has grown to six. Two mothers them- 
selves brought me their children. Aunt thinks it very 
condescending of me*, Trinchen praises me. But I do 
not enjoy it on that account alone. I never felt so well 
and happy. The children were with me two hours, 
and besides I sewed at Trinchen’s shirt-fronts. In the 
afternoon I practised, drew, lielped in the house, and 
was quite late in starting on my wanderings. “Trinchen,” 
I said, “the idle life shall cease.” “With God’s help, 
Amen,” answered she. Aunt went early to bed. 
Trinchen sat with me under the beech-tree. “Dear 
Lulu,” she said, “until now you have had but little 
] pleasure in useful employments.” I was silent. She 
was quite right, it never had been pleasant to me to 
flit long at a thing. Aunt says indeed that it is not 
necessary for me, and the Bailiffs Adelaide does still 
less than I do. I said this to Trinchen, “Yes, indeed, 
it is grievous that most young girls do nothing, that 
there are so many young energies to no purpose in the 
world. Only think on what a host of do-nothings the 
beautiful sun shines.” I became uneasy at these words: 
I was obliged to confess to myself that I am a member 
of this host. “The Lord has given a rich talent to 
every young girl,” continued Trinchen: “they might 
make splendid interest from it, but they bury it deep, 
and let the nettles and thorns of vanity and of foolish 
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and impure thoughts grow exuberantly upon it. The 
Lord will some day call them to account.” Trinchen 
said more still; I wish to keep it in my heart. She 
said also that when girls who live in the world and 
with the world, waste and sleep away their time, like 
the foolish virgins, that is not to be wondered at: but 
when girls who know the Lord, and love Him, and 
might serve Him, imitate the foolish virgins, it is 
astonishing and very grievous. 

Trinchen went on and I could not help crying. 
What then have I done from love to the Lord? No- 
thing, nothing at all! I have got up in the morning, 
and have rejoiced and thought 1 am alive, I am happy. 
I have said too I am unworthy of all Thy mercy; but 
1 have done nothing. I have only thought how I 
could spend the beautiful day most pleasantly, and if 
it went differently from what I expected, I was 
peevish and could even be unkind to those who love 
me. I thank Thee, dear Lord, that Thou hast opened 
my eyes, and now, give me strength to serve Thee. 
But how? I woke up in the night, and talked to 
Trinchen. “How can I lead a different and a useful 
life?” I asked. “Child, do not be careful about that, 
the Lord Himself will care for thee. He will send 
thee a little simple called mu%t and 

I did not understand her, but I ought not to talk 
any more in the night. Trinchen wishes to make me 
humble, because she is afraid aunt makes me proud; 
but surely she need not. The story about the dress 
will lie in her mind: I was very unamiable, but I have 
resolved that I will be contented with everything which 
she puts on me. 
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22Dd April. 

The spring gets more and more glorious. Every- 
thing tends and shoots towards the sunshine: the 
plants of green peas stand like rows of soldiers on the 
brown earth: bushes and underwood shine in light 
silky green, and the buds cannot contain themselves 
much longer. 

Jacob was dissatisfied about my colony by the old 
green-house, but since Lizzie and little David have 
chased away the sparrows from his beds of seeds, he 
is satisfied, and wishes to reward the children in a 
princely way. 


26th April. 

Sophy Bischop came so late to-day, I asked why? 
‘T was obliged to take the shirt-fronts to the Steward’s,” 
was the answer. “What shirt-fronts?” “Those that Miss 
Trinchen brought to my mother. So a light has broken 
u])on me. Everything, everything is clear! Jacob 
says, we are anxious about a livelihood. Trinchen 
sews for money, aunt is deceived. She would be in 
despair if she knew I had sewn at shirt-fronts for the 
Steward! And I? Oh I will sew, will work from morn- 
ing to night, to lessen Trinchen’s cares. When the 
children were gone, I wont to Trinchen to the fire-side. 
“ How much money do you get for a shirt-front? ” I asked 
quietly. She got as red as fire, and looked at me in 
terror. I felt veiy proud I knew her secrets, and was 
not sorry, no, very glad that I should be henceforth an 
important person in the house, for I will earn money, 
I will shaie domestic anxiety, I will be the support of 
my aunt, the support of the whole house. Trinchen 
could not resist me. I am no longer a child; I must 
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know everything, I know eveiything now. Our capital 
is spent; the garden cannot support us. Jacob does 
his utmost. He sells vegetables and fine fruit and 
flowers to the High- warden of the forest; and we, like 
other poor people of the village, get wood in payment. 
Trinchen sews for money, and has made it possible for 
Jacob to serve a cup of chocolate to aunt every morn- 
ing. With God’s help, she shall have it for the future. 
I will earn a great deal of money. I will not be a 
court-lady. Aunt has written about it to the court- 
marshal. Aunt hopes I shall make my fortune there, 
and save money from the salary. Trinchen declares a 
court-lady would more likely make debts than savings. 
She would rather make me a governess in a family in 
the country; here I might be sparing and support-aunt. 
I have no inclination for that, I will remain here and 
work. Poverty shall not trouble me, I am very happy, 
it will all go well. If I make two shirt-fronts every 
day, I shall earn four groschen. Is not that a great 
deal of money? Shall I not also let them knit for 
money in the school? Plans intersect each other in my 
head. 


Ist May. 

The matter was really sad, but Trinchen and Jacob 
followed iny example: we heartily enjoyed it. Aunt 
announced to us that she wished to pay a visit to the 
Bailiff: a certain condescension was very proper from 
time to time. Jacob was to get himself ready, with 
'vdsiting cards and his newest liveiy; Trinchen was to 
prepare our toilettes. Aunt has forgotten that this 
livery was got for my baptism, now nearly eighteen 
years ago, and that it was scarcely to be required of 
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Jacob to shew himself to people in it. But Jacob as- 
sured us that he was ready to announce the young 
lady, and Trinchen might put just what she liked on 
him. I wished to shew myself no less magnanimous, 
and surrendered myself entirely to Trinclien’s cle\^er 
liands. While she made me a large flowered mantilla 
from a former dressing-gown of aunt’s, and ironed out 
the pale red sash as well as the ruffles and pocket 
handkerchiefs, brushed aunt’s velvet hat, and stuck a 
feather from an old cap of aunt’s into the hat, I sewed 
on Jacob’s collar and facings, the remains of a black 
silk fancy apron. Aunt looked quite stately in her 
lavender-coloured taffeta dress, but I thought myself 
strange indeed, when I looked at myself in the glass; 
yet 1 was silent. Trinchen appeared really to rejoice 
over me. She stood so long at the garden-gate; until 
sve were out of sight in the meadows. I must confess 
1 felt rather oppressed, when w^e entered the Bailiff’s 
court-yard. The Bailiff was standing with liis Stetvards 
under the lime tree. His lady and Adelaide were sit- 
ting upon the terrace. They had already had dinner 
to-day. Aunt generally chooses the times for her visits 
when common people are at dinner. Adelaide tittered, 
the young gentlemen turned round. 1 looked some- 
what anxiously at Jacob, wlio however was going be- 
hind us quite composed, and at his eR'=«e, and now came 
with his best manners and received from my aunt her 
card, in order to announce us. This was not neces- 
sary: the Bailiff came towards us. I saw, before, how 
he cast a reproving glance at the young people. He 
spoke to aunt of the happiness and honour of seeing 
her at his house, and kissed her hand. .Two tears 
came into my eyes, all embarrassment had vani.shed. I 

Joachtm roif Kamprn, ei'. 
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felt only gratitude towards the good people. They are 
courteous and kind, out of compassion : the Bailiff’s lady 
also showed all love and respect to aunt. Aunt talked 
English with Adelaide; she praised her facility, and 
found fault with her pronunciation. The Bailiff’s lady 
complained that for the half year in which she had 
been away from the capital, Adelaide had never had 
an opportunity of speaking English, and, at the same 
time, asked whether we girls could not meet sometimes. 
I was delighted at it, but aunt did not seem inclined. 
“With pleasure,” she said, “if Lulu were not expecting 
very soon to be summoned to court.” “Or to be a 
governess,’’ I added (piickly. I was not in earnest, 
but, involuntarily, I could not help opposing something 
to my aunt’s proud speech. Aunt gave me a severe 
look, and we turned the conversation. The Bailiff’s 
lady is a very good-natured woman. She afterwards 
stuck almost half a breast of veal into Jacob’s pocket. 
It seemed to me very humiliating, and I should cer- 
tainly eat no meat, if I were to have it given me in 
that way. But Trinchen says differently. “It is a 
trial from the Lord to be obliged thus to take alms. 
We will bend our neck in patience, and yet be very 
thankful to Him if He sometimes sends such help.’’ 
Poor aunt! We are afraid she is getting lame in her 
feet as well as in her hands. I observed that the walk 
to the Bailiff’s was much more difficult to her than 
formerly. 

lOth May. 

It has rained incessantly for a week. I do not 
like such weather in the spring; I could be almost 
melancholy. The children come regularly. We sit 
in the old green-house. Jacob has nailed up the 
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chinks where the rain would come through. The 
children are very contented in spite of the bad weather. 
And I? Dear Lord, I have cause indeed to be con- 
tented. There is still something left of the idle life. 
Trinchen says, “the more you ply your hands the 
fresher your mind will be.” She is right. Yes, I will 
be contented because it is too sinful, quite witliout 
cause, and merely from ennui, to think of being fret- 
ful. 

11th May. 

It is still raining. It does not trouble me. We 
have learned a beautiful spring song and also we can 
sing, “Ah, with Thy grace be near us,” as a duet for 
aunt’s birthday. In the afternoon I put my drawers 
in order thoroughly. Trinchen says, “the heart of a 
girl is in the same state as her drawers.” I must con- 
fess mine are often in great confusion. But Trinchen 
is right. Oh, that I could hold my thoughts in check, 
and discipline my heart with the word of God, and 
not spare myself where I was wrong. 

Who will free me from the thoughts and fancies that now hold me fast? 
Keep from idleness, and watch, and guard tho portals of thy heart: 

No more air built castles cherish, but should still the bitter smart. 

And tho false vain hope deceive thee, on Thy Lord thy burden cast. 

Think He sees from the beginning; clear to Him the future lies; 

Therefore no vain hopes will aid thee, take them for a pleasant dream ; 
When the thronging thoughts besot thee, curb and atom the rising stream : 
Counting all the moments wasted, and tho aius that thence arise. 

Do not spare or save them, grasp God’s holy word and pray. 

Turn thy heart to heavenly things and earthly thoughts will flee away. 


12th May, 

The nightingales awaked me. I ran into the 
garden. Oh, what splendour! The sky so clear, and 

13 ^ 
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ample, and blue; there was a fresh scent of young 
birch-leaves; hundreds and hundreds of glittering 
diamonds hung on the dark pines; the foliage of the 
beeches was green as May, and that of the oaks golden. 
For a week the rain had thrown a veil over the spring, 
but beneath it has shot forth into life and unfolded it- 
self; the veil is removed, the miracle is there. 1 stood 
under the cherry-tree; the silvery twigs floated lightly 
against the dark blue sky, and the apple-tree above 
was rosy with its swelling buds. Light, and glitter, 
and bloom, and exultation dance on the hedges, on 
the twigs; the birds are singing, tlie beetles booming, 
the bees humming. I opened my heart wide, and gazed 
far up into the blue sky. Dear Lord, oh, that my 
heart might be a true garden of the Lord; and shoot 
forth and blossom and aspire towards heaven. I might 
be sad that I am so poor, so miserable; that nettles 
and thorns of folly thrive in my heart; but I am so 
happy to-day. Lord, I love Thee, and I may also sit 
at Idiy feet like a poor helpless child; may gaze far up 
into Thy blue sky, and may rejoice at Thy wondrous 
glories. 


24th May. 

Jacob does not know how to leave off work, every- 
thing is shooting and growing over his head. To-day 
we children hoed the peas for him, and put in the 
bean-sticks. As a reward every child got an apron 
full of salad, which has shot up into the air, so that 
we and the goat together can no longer keep it 
down. Trinchen has had her headache handkerchief 
on for two days. She says nothing about it, but we 
observe it 
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lOLh June. 

Is it possible? I Lave earned two tbalers. and 
sixteen groschen, they are mine. Trinchen looked 
sorrowful when she gave me the money, but I rumpled 
her white cap for joy. Then I ran to Jacob. J could 
not help doing something unusual. I danced a country- 
dance before him, and he was obliged to sing a favourite 
song thereto, “When the Prussians marched to Prague.” 
The melody is well suited. He also went on a few 
bars, so I gave a few skips more. Thereupon I gave 
Jacob four groschen. With two groschen he was to 
get ooffee-bread, Trinchen’s favourite food 5 with two 
groschen a packet of Louisiana. He used very seldom 
to smoke anything else, those are remembrances of 
better times, but those times shall come again, if I work 
day and night! Jacob did not wish to take the money. 
He did not wish to puff it away in that manner, but 
he was obliged. It is my own money. What shall I 
do with the rest? 


12th Juue. 

Trinchen had the brown crape handkerchief con- 
stantly over her white cap. I knew that quiet hours 
in the morning are the best remedy. I got up secretly. 
She would not have allowed me. I made my aunt’s 
chocolate, and the acorn-coffee for us three. I am 
convinced I made it as well as Trinchen. I wished to 
sit down to work, but it was still dusk. I had got up 
too early. Nothing was yet stirring in the house and 
nothing in the garden; only the nightingales were 
singing. My eyelids grew more and more heavy, I 
fell asleep on my seat. Then Trinchen’s reproachful 
words awoke me. She would let me do all kinds of 
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foolish things, but I should not disturb her in the 
kitchen. Three times too much chocolate had been 
used, and it was not a bit better for it. It had been, 
to say the least, a very foolish thought which had 
driven me from my bed in the night. I was motion- 
less with astonishment and anger, but I controlled my- 
self. I only said sternly, “Miss Katharine!” and left 
the room. I sat down under the old beech-tree, and 
could not help crying. It was not Trinchen who 
spoke with words of fire, it was the troublesome old 
Adam spoke from her. She thinks that from folly I 
had a frolic in the night, and had been eating the 
chocolate too. It is dreadful that a human being can 
think so badly of me. I could not eat any breakfast. 
It was like a stopper in my throat. I stayed outside 
and kept my school. But it is wonderful what I 
opened on in Bogatzky. “He who willingly endures 
reproof will become wise, but he who wishes to be 
unreproved will remain a fool, even though he were a 
great philosopher.” Therefore we must receive the 
punishment, even if it were not purely that*, and there 
must be no thistles and thorns which would sting any 
one who touches them. Nothing can be said of us so 
bad, as not to have some foundation in ourselves*, and 
though we may recognise our weakness ourselves, and 
strive against it, it is not so earnestly that we should al- 
ways overcome; but then God comes to our help, with 
oven a harsh reproof from others; for God uses even the 
faults of others to our advantage. Let us receive all 
as from Him alone, and strive still more against this 
very weakness; that we may no longer be a cause of 
stumbling to our neighbour, and then we shall surely 
gain the victory and a blessing. But if we are im- 
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patient, make use of many excuses, and will allow no 
blame to rest on ourselves, we make the evil worse and 
hinder our own improvement, and that of others. Lord, 
make us better and give us patience. 

For him who flees from suffering, 

It will pursue with doubled sting: 

To those, dear Lord, who may reprove, 

Teach us humility &ud love. 

I cannot conquer myself so as to be reconciled to 
it-, Trinchen ought to know me better. I oat up poor 
aunt’s chocolate! The stopper in my throat rises 
higher at such reflections, and I have employed myself 
all day in thinking what T should do in order to con- 
vince' Trinchen of her mistake. She has her headache 
handkerchief on, and looks pale, she feels her mistake; 
she would like to come near me, but I have avoided it. 

13th June. 

Yesterday evening I could not get to sleep: there 
was a sword at my heart, and, when I did get to tleep, 
I had a wonderful dream. At waking I saw only the 
words, “Thou shouldst love thy enemies.” 1 have 
never thought seriously about that, but always thought 
1 was very amiable and easily appeased. Is Trinciien 
my enemy then? I thought; oh, how bard it is to 
Nuffer wrong. I stood up and looked into her chamber. 
The moon was shining on her pale face; she had her 
liands folded. I could not help crying. 1 went back 
and walked to my window. The full moon was in 
the sky, and shod its peaceful light over the peaceful 
world. I looked up at the deep blue, I should like to 
have drawn down the purity and stillness of the sky 
into my heart. I prayed, from my very heart, I 
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prayed*, and then the anguish was gone; I was well. 
Dear Lord, I am ashamed and grieved that I was not 
willing to bear so small a thing; that I had thought 
only of myself all day long, and had not the strengtli 
to think of Thee. All uneasiness is over and I knew 
too what I had to do. I laid myself down, I slept 
peacefully. 1 got up early, made chocolate and coffee, 
and did not go to sleep again. When Trinchen wanted 
to get up, I begged her kindly not to do it; slie was 
ill, and, even if I did not do it well, I wished to attend 
to the house-keeping to-day. She looked me in the 
face, then took both my hands, kissed them and cried. 
I cried with her. Dear Lord, forgive me that 1 thought 
evil of her; she loves me only too much, thinks too 
well of me, — more than I deserve. She got up to 
morning prayers, and was obliged to lie down again. 


20ih June. 

I feel so anxious as if some misfortune were near. 
Trinchen has been lying ill for a week of rheumatic 
fever. Since yesterday she is rather better. In the 
week I have had to go tliree times to visit the young 
wife of the tailor. Slie has been lying ill of con- 
sumption for twenty-one weeks. Trinchen used often 
to go to see her, and strengthened and comforted lier. 
She asks me every time whether Trinchen is not soon 
coming. She said yesterday, the Lord ^ill not let me 
die until she is with me again. I am so sorry I am 
so foolish, and have nothing to say; at most I can but 
read her a chapter in the Bible, or a verse of a hymn. 
Yet she enjoys that too, and every time I go in, she 
smiles at me. But she is getting constantly weaker, 
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and I am afraid she will die without having seen 
Trinchcn again. 


26 th June. 

Yesterday evening I was called up again from bed. 
The eldest little daughter of the tailor’s wife stood 
crying at the door. “Mother is dying; Miss Trinchen 
must come,” said she. Trinchen could nut get up, it 
was impossible, she sent me. “The Lord strengthen 
you; we can do nothing except through Him,” she 
said. The child had run on before. I stood still first 
on the hill under the beech-tree. I had never seen 
any one die. My heart beat violently. And what 
should I say to the poor thing? I knew of notliing. 
I’he stars were shining above me in the clear sky. 
I knelt down, I looked up, I said the Creed. My 
heart. Ijecamo fuller and fuller. “Dear Lord, Thou 
hast come to us from Thy beautiful heaven, from pure 
love alone. Thy will was to bring us peace. Thou 
hast died for us, hast sacrificed Thyself for us, that 
our sin should be taken from us. Thou hast overcome 
the gates of hell and hast opened heaven to us. Oh 
dear Lord and Saviour, come now and help a dying 
woman.” I entered the sick room. The mother was 
lying pale in her bed, father and children stood beside 
her. “Not Miss Trinchen,” said the sick woman in a 
low voice. “What shall Miss Trinchen do?” I said 
kindly, “Help me, I must die.” “Man could not help 
you,” I said, “our dear Lord and Saviour alone am 
help you now. We will pray to flim that He will 
come to us.” The sick woman assented. ■‘“Come, dear 
Lord,” I said. I felt wonderfully helped, and even the 
sick woman smiled. I said the Creed, she said it softly 
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after me, lier voice constantly grew weaker. I got 
frightened again. I knelt down, father and children 
with her; we sang, “Jesus, my confidence.” The sick 
woman looked more and more happy. How it thrilled 
me to think that He has helped us, may I never forget 
it! She died during the singing. I wept with the 
father and children, and presently went away. I sat 
a long time under the beech-tree; it was quiet, very 
quiet; the stars were shining. I forgot the present; it 
seemed as though I gazed far into the future, — as if 
my life already lay behind me. Happiness and unhap- 
piness seemed to me so unimportant, Trinchen’s life of 
care and tears so rich. I went through the garden, 
the roses were in bloom, the lime-trees were fragrant. 
How beautiful and sweet is a rose! Oh, to be happy 
is also beautiful; if I could but see Trinchen and poor 
aUnt happy. 

i ]6th July. 

Uncle, the court-marshal, has written such a short 
hard letter that aunt is quite broken down. Praise 
Ood that Trinchen is well again. He calls it folly for 
aunt to destine me for a court -lady; many young girls in 
the country, daughters of well-deserving men, aspire 
after it in vain. He proposes for me a situation as 
governess with a Frau von Schlichten in Braunsdorf. 
^JMnchen is only grieved on aunt’s account. She ap- 
proves of the matter. To-morrow will be a sorrowful 
birthday. 

17th July. 

I laid the wreath of roses round Trinchen’ s sponge- 
cake, and my embroidered cap with it. J acob brought 
the table bouquet, as he still always calls it ; everything 
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was ready to greet aunt on her forty-fifth birthday. 
I never got up so sad as on this day, and yet it never 
was more beautiful. The scent of roses and lilies 
mingled with the lime-blossoms; the tops of the beeches 
lay soft and round, against the bright morning shy. 
The children came well washed and combed and in 
their Sunday clothes. I gave each a bunch of flowers, 
and took the largest myself. I had as usual on that 
day put on my white muslin dress, although it is very 
sliort. When aunt was sitting in her arm-chair, we 
set the table before her, and placed ourselves in a 
half circle, and sang, “Ah, with Thy grace bo near 
us.” At first I was very near crying, but Trinchen 
sang with a clear voice, and I too got on better. Tears 
ran down aunt’s cheeks. I knelt before her and bade 
her be comforted. She stroked the hair from my 
brow, looked at me kindly, and said, “Yes, it will go 
well with you yet!” 


20th July. 

It becomes very hard to me; yet as my God will! 
I believe that He will guide me. I am going at 
Michaelmas. With my salary I can procure things 
wanting in the household. Jacob and Trinchen will 
have better days. Aunt is also calmer — she does not 
call it governess, but lady-companion. I am to speak 
English and French with a daughter of sixteen, and 
one of seventeen, to draw, and to play the piano, but 
also to take part in their social life and recreations. 
I have besides to teach a daughter of twelve years old. 
The last will give me great pleasure. I am afraid 
of the great ones, lest they should know more than 
I do. 
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10th August. 

Trinchen is indefatigable in looking after my out- 
fit; treasures come to light of which I had never known. 
My kind aunt has given me her velvet hat; the feather 
from the cap is stuck in it; it looks very pretentious. 
I work very little now, because Trinchen wishes that 
I should have holy days. I go my favourite walks; I 
draw the most beautiful jioints, and paint them. The 
little pictures shall adorn my room far away; they are 
very pretty. I do not neglect my school. Dora can 
vie with me in knitting. The children too are orderly 
and clean. Trinchen has promised me to let the 
children come to her; Jacob too /will take charge of 
them, if necessary. Tliey are both so kind; they wish 
to make my parting easier. I talk English a great 
deal with Adelaide. Aunt is quite pleased with this 
practice. 

24th August. 

Uncle has written more kindly, and has sent a 
complete dress for me. The brown taffeta dress suits 
me well; the stuff was so ample, that the frock could 
be made long enough. I look half a foot taller in it. 
I am delighted with the dress. Trinchen is afraid 1 
shall be too vain. 

6th September. 

The time draws nearer and nearer; my heart grows 
heavier and heavier. I have a great deal to do. I 
still practise and learn; I am afraid that I do not know 
enough. Aunt is often angry about it. But to go 
alone to quite strange people! Trinchen says I shall 
not walk on such smooth paths there. The best of it 
is I do not go alone — no, not alone. 
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Alone, and yet not quite forsaken, 
Whatever loneliness betide ; 

For in my loneliest hours I waken 
To feel my Saviour at my side. 
Nothing will henceforth lonely bo; 
I am with Him, and He with me. 


12th September. 

My heart is always very full. I do not know what 
1 shall do-, I pack up and get things together. Trinchen 
sfiys, I ought not to take all that with mo. I should 
like to take the whole dear Plettenhaus with me, and 
aunt and Trinchen and Jacob too! 


16th September. 

A morning full of glory and splendour. The 
asters shine forth in their gayest colours. The ver- 
benas are lying burning red on tlio green turf, the 
geraniums are reflected in tlie clear pond. And the 
forest! — I went along tlie Herrenstieg; it was so 
silent, I heard my own footsteps lightly on the moss. 
A wood-pecker was tapping the solid trunks of the 
beeches, so that it echoed, aloud as if through a church. 
Yes, the beech- trees formed an arch as if for a church, 
and it was very solemn in the wood. J picked myself 
dewy ivy and fern, and went up on the common, — out 
uf the deep cool shade, into the bright sunshine. How 
resjdendent was the broad valley beneath me; on the 
left Wenderhof and the meadows, and the bright heights 
in warm mist above th('m; on the right Waldstein on 
the mountain; the light fell through the high church- 
'VNindows, and the little towers and the tops of the 
gables of the church, were in sharp outline on the blue 
sky. The shepherd was sitting as usual under the old 
grove of beeches, and his flock was feeding on the 
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elope, and many a wlnte tnft of wool hangs on the 
rose-bush red with hips. I seated myself on my stone; 
the gnats were dancing, a great humble-bee hummed 
before mo on a tall thistle; the tinkling of the sheep- 
bells sound sweetly at intervals “far off and near.'' 
I sat a long time lost in thought, and could not part 
from the scene. Farewell, dear home! 


4th October, late in the evening. 

My trunk is packed, everything is ready. My 
limbs and my heart tremble with shivering, and anxiety, 
and melancholy — I know not what. The rain is fall- 
ing in torrents. The bailiffs are very kind, they will 
send me to the train; lately also on Adelaide’s birth- 
day they gave me a grey woollen shawl. 

They did it so delicately that it was no annoyance 
to aunt. Kind aunt! Is she sleeping? surely not. 
Oh, Lord! Thou wilt be gracious to her, for she has 
loved much; dear Lord, make her strong; give her 
peace; make me also strong; be my faithful Leader. 

ft 

Lord, do Thou precede U8 
Whither life may lead us I 
And our souls will not delay, 

Both to trust Thee aud obey ; 

Lead us by the hand 
To our fatherland. 

When hard times are near 
Grant us not to fear : 

And when saddest days assail 
Ne’er our burden to bewail : 

Troubles which may coane, 

Shall but lead us home. 

Amen, 


We were obliged to start about five in order to 
catch the train. The rain was still falling in heavy 
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showers. I went to aunt’s bed-side to take leave, 
Jacob stayed in the ante-room, Trinchen stood by us; 
we all cried. “Pardon me all the trouble which I have 
pven you. Thank you for all your pains and labour.” 
IIow hard it is to part, when one loves! I shall be 
lonely, they will be lonely. “The life will be taken 
from our life when you are gone, dear Miss,” said 
Jacob. And how will it be with me? I leaned back 
in the corner of the carriage, and, because I had not 
slept at night, I fell asleep. When we were driving 
through a swollen forest-brook I woke up; then I heard 
rain rustling on the leaves. I felt so cold in my limbs, 
and at my heart. When it grew light we left hills 
and woodland and came into tlie flat corn-country. 
It had left off raining. The villages here look deso- 
late, — houses only, without trees, and to-day every- 
thing washed grey. In such a grey place was the 
station where we left our carriage. In the waiting- 
room, we found some postillions and peasants. Jacob 
watched over me like a chicken, and got me some tea, 
but I only drank one cup, and left him the rest. After 
some time, carriages drove up; many gentlemen came 
in. They appeared to stare at us and whispered 
to each other. I grew uneasy. Jacob said, “they 
think a princess is travelling incognita; that does not 
happen every day.” I could not help laughing, but 
when the wonderful engine roared away with me, and, 
in such violent haste, carried me from Jacob and from 
everything which I love in the world, my heart was 
ready to break. But I controlled myself. I would 
not be weak-hearted. I talked with a lady and en* 
quired too about the stations, so as not to miss the 
right one. The staring and whispering did not cease; 
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some people who when we stopped walked on the plat- 
form, always looked inquisitively or laughing into (lie 
carriage. I tried to think what could be so striking 
in me, and as the good lady opposite herself, often 
looked at me in an embarrassed way, I could not doubt 
that I was the object of attention. It might be my 
blue plaided dress, Trinchen has lengthened it with a 
black satin stripe, and the sleeves too, but it was covered 
by the grey shawl. It could only be the hat. It v^as 
fatal to me that Trinchen had stuck the feather in it; 
but she covered a shabby place with it. I was to get 
out at a “lonely inn.” I tried to get over my timidity. 
I had my things given me, when even the porters 
seemed to laugh at me, I assumed great importance, 
as aunt had advised me. That was useful. One of 
them even carried my travelling case into the room at 
the inn. The carriage was not yet come, the train 
roared away. I was utterly alone in the cold inn- 
])arlour and looked out into the grey, desolate, rainy 
world. Then my heart was too full, my mouth quivered — 
ready to cry. With God’s help I conquered it; “Alone 
and yet not quite forsaken.” 

Only have patience! The Lord is here also in the 
strange desolate world; here also He has hearts in 
which He dwells. He will also guide thee to those 
whom thou canst trust. Oh yes, He will do it, only 
liave patience! I was undecided whether I should let 
them get me some coffee. I was out beyond dinner^ 
time, but I fearM the expense; and eat my bread and 
butter. Aunt had supposed that they would receive 
me ceremoniously here, would give me refreshment, 
and then take me on. I supposed so too. It was the 
first disappointment. I fear more will follow. After 
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some time came a carriage, a nasty dirty basket- chaise; 
the horses and coachman looked dirty too. I could 
scarcely believe that it could be the carriage of Frau 
von Schlichten, but it was; my things were packed in. 
The coachman directed me to a place on the seat be- 
hind. By me, lay a gentleman’s old grey cloak: by 
the coachman, one like it, only lined with Scotch plaid. 
I asked the coachman whose cloak that was. He re- 
plied that the one by him belonged to Herr von Schaf- 
fau, the brother of Frau von Schlichten; and the one 
by me, to Vollberger his servant, and that we should 
fetch both from the next place. It was very humiliat- 
ing to me that I was obliged to sit by the servant. My 
pride rose, but in secret I was glad that aunt was not 
obliged to see all this. After half an hour we came* 
into a kind of valley; a large village — Grauberg lay on 
bare sand hills divided at intervals by stone bridges. 
At the end of the village was the castle. We stopped: 
about a quarter of an hour passed, and then several 
gentlemen appeared in the high arched doorway, and 
among them one old one and one young one in travel- 
ling dress. I was surprised that the young one was 
the master. He is very tall and thin and looks very 
distinguished, otherwise he did not please me much. 
He was accompanied to the carriage by two gentle- 
men: they bowed to me. The two strangers spoke to 
me of the bad road and of the weather. Herr von 
Schaffau looked very much vexed for a moment, he 
did not say a word to me, took the reins out of the 
coachman’s hand, and could scarcely wait till the ser- 
vant had seated himself by me. I was obliged to get 
over it, and who knows what will follow? Many of the 
nobility are said to be very proud and haughty towards 

Joachim von IT'imcin, etc, u 
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their governesses. We had scarcely left the village 
when it began to rain gently, but soon more and more 
heavily. Herr von Schaffau put his cloak around his 
ears, and did not trouble himself about us. I was 
afraid for my hat. I took it off, put it under the 
shawl and put a pocket-handkerchief round my head. 
On this occasion I, for the first time, looked round at 
my neighbour. How rejoiced I was to look into an 
old kind face, which reminded me very much of Jacob. 
He tried to shelter me from the rain, and, especially as 
he was the first human being who showed me sym- 
pathy, it did me good. The road became worse and 
worse, the wheels almost sank into the ruts, and we 
could only go at foot pace. When the carriage was 
once very near upsetting, I screamed. Herr von 
Schaffau looked round in astonishment. I now con- 
trolled myself and was quite resigned. I was frozen, 
weary, and hungry. I should have been glad even to 
lie dovm in the mud. When it was getting dark Voll- 
berger shewed me Braunsdorf. It lies on the same 
bare range of hills, but here it is planted with fruit- 
trees. The castle is an old building with two little 
round towers, and surrounded by high trees. Vollberger 
told me that it was a park which replaced a most 
beautiful forest. Meantime the rain had ceased, the 
clouds parted, and the golden moon was rising over 
the dark trees ^ that was a good omen for me. We 
drove into the castle-yard. One wing of the castle 
was brilliantly lighted; it looked magnificent, and my 
courage rose. On aligliting I put on my hat again. I 
saw plainly that Herr von Schaffau looked dissatisfied 
witli that. I will see whether I can take out the 
feather. He now said a few indifferent words and 
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seemed to compel himself to politeness. I replied very 
shortly to this. In the lofty entrance-hall Vollberger 
left us, in order to fetch some one to" nve. Herr von 
Schaflfau escorted me upstairs. Servants were running 
hither and thither, and dance-music sounded from the 
inner rooms. Herr von Schaffau said, and as it seemed 
to me rather ironically. “Perhaps those are pleasant 
tones to you?” 1 could not tell what to answer, for 
those tones are not so especially pleasant to me. “You 
are fond of dancing?” he continued. I now said, “I 
have never danced:” hut it occurred to me that 1 had 
spoken thoughtlessly, and I added, “at least only alone 
or with the bailiff’s Adelaide.” That surely sounded 
very foolish. Herr von Schaffau made a strange face. 
A rather sharp-featured light -complexioned girl came 
hastily and led me to my room, and promised im- 
mediately to order me a light and a fire. But she did 
not come, and I had time to look about mo in the 
room. I perceived that I found myself in one of the 
towers. Two windows were quite overgrown wdth ivy, 
the bright moonlight was falling through the two 
others. If I had not been torn) en ted with hunger and 
cold, the solitude and repose in this peculiar and snug 
little room w^ould have done me groat good. My con- 
dition was insufferable to me: over there from the 
brightly lighted windows, I heard the noisy music. 1 
could see too tlie shadows of dancers sweeping by; 
everything was lively and amusing: I was forgotten 
and quite alone, lliere was a gentle rap at the door. 
I cried, “come in.” A gentleman came in. In the 
moonlight I recognized the tall form of Herr von 
Schaffau: he asked for Lucy. “Have you no light?” 
he said in astonishment. “Not yet,” I answered, and 

14 * 
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my frame of mind was surely to be read in my tone 
of voice. He left me quickly, and, after some time, I 
heard loud voices in the corridor. The door was 
opened in a hustle, a lady in a heavy silk dress rustled 
in, a servant with a chandelier followed her. “It is 
as bad as a Turk’s family,” she said, scoldingly, 
“neither light, nor tea, nor anything else.” She sent 
the servant away, and further expressed her displea- 
sure at the uncomfortable condition in which she found 
me. I kissed the lady’s hand, rand asked whom I had 
to thank for so much kind sympathy. “I am Aunt 
Julia and the sister-in-law of Frau von Schlichten,” 
said she, “and as my sister-in-law is accustomed to 
trouble herself too little about her child, you will have 
more to do with me than with her.” She now called 
Lucy! — there stands the strange-looking thing again 
behind the door. She fetched or rather dragged a 
cluld in, and introduced my pupil to me. 1 was almost 
frightened at the child’s ugliness. A thin yellow face 
with dark eyebrows almost meeting; eyes as dark 
looked from beneath them, gloomily and suspiciously. 
The round tumed-up nose, and the large delicately 
compressed mouth, gave a certain bitterness to the face. 
This expression and the words of the aunt instantly 
gave me a misgiving that this child was cruelly treated 
by her mother. My heart was touched as I bent to- 
wards her, and asked whether she would like to be 
with mo. Lucy turned away, and her aunt excused 
her when she left the room again without a word or a 
greeting. “It will be your task,” she said amongst other 
things, (and the sharp voice, the sharp features and 
the pointed nose, seemed to me to become softer and 
more gentle as she spoke) “it will be your task, to gain 
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the love of this child. There is something different in 
her little heart from what appears. Besides my child,” 
and she looked searchingly at me; “you seem to be 
still very young?” “Eighteen,” was my modest answer. 
“You look still younger, and now do not make much 
pretension. I have no objection to your carrying your- 
self upright; that is expected of a governess, but you 
might bend your head and your eyes a little more: do 
80 at least when yoii present yourself to my sister-in- 
law.” I felt what she meant, it was the same as if 
Trinchen had warned me to humility. I will receive 
it in this way. I thanked her heartily for her good ad- 
vice ; she stroked me on the forehead. “If you will 
make your toilette quickly, I will help you and will 
lead you to the company,” she said, in a motherly way, 
but I excused myself to-day, which she quite under- 
stood. After a short time tea was brought to me, and 
by the warm stove I soon felt refreshed and warmed. 
Now it is midnight. I have been sitting a long time 
at the window. The moon had passed from the bustling 
side of the castle to the silent one, it shone upon it 
with its silvery brilliance, and also on the lofty beauti- 
ful trees and the turf of the park. So one day lies 
behind me: it seems to me a long time. I have ex- 
perienced much, and much around me is still in ob- 
scurity. Oh Lord! give me light. Oh Lord! turn the 
heart of the child to me; give me strength for my 
office; give me humility to bear everything which 
thou layest upon me; let me always bear in mind 
that everything comes from Thee — nothing from 
man. 
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\6th October. 

When I awoke the bright sun was shining into the 
window. I observed that I had overslept myself, but 
nothing was moving in the castle for a long time. I 
stood by the open window towards the park-side, and 
was enchanted with the unusually magnificent view. 
There is a wide extent of turf, clumps of trees advance 
or recede, and also on the right extend on to the hills. 
The sun was shining over the tree tops; it could not 
be seen whether it was its golden light, or the autumn, 
which had made them so gorgeous. Beneath my 
window is blooming a bed of monthly roses; they 
mingle their scent with that of mignonette. Just by 
a little bridge leads to a shady walk under maple- 
trees. I did not hesitate long, I went down in order 
to look more closely into the face of the brilliant 
morning. From a pavilion I looked down on the 
village, and the castle, and the whole country. It is not 
so monotonous as it appeared to me in the bad weather 
yesterday; no, it seemed to give me a joyful welcome; 
only I tremble and do not venture yet to respond to 
it. Shall I have heavy or cheerful days here? When 
I returned, the fair Sophy met me in the corridor. “Up 
so early?” she asked in surprise, “and you have had 
no breakfast yet?” I replied that I liked to get up 
early if I did not disturb anyone by it; as I was ac- 
customed to breakfast later. I enquired at the same 
time the habits and circumstances of the house so far 
as they concerned me; when I could speak to Frau 
von Schlichten; whether it was the custom for me to 
breakfast alone or with the family; and such like 
things. 

Sophy told me more than T wished to hear. The 
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things which I heard were not calculated to give roe 
courage. Aunt Julia is at the head of the household, 
she has the rule in everything. Frau von Schlichten 
does not interest herself in such things. Meantime 
she takes pains, for the sake of her two daughters, 
to make her house in every way lively, and under- 
stands that admirably. The property, however, really 
belongs to her brother — Herr von Schaffau, who is on 
good terms neither with Aunt Julia nor with his sister, 
and no one understands why he suffers this female 
establishment here. He has returned within half a 
year from long travels. At his departure the young 
ladies were almost children-, now he is dissatisfied 
with them: it is not to be thought of for him to marry 
Thekla, the eldest daughter; although Frau von 
Schlichten very much ■wishes it. He is a severe and 
stern uncle. It is feared he will not long suffer the 
ladies here; unless they change for the better. He 
lives with his people in the back wing of the house, 
and as the master and mistresses in the castle are at 
variance, eo are the servants also. Vollberger especially 
is an old spy, a hypocrite and a powerful one too; and 
as Aunt Julia has all the power in this wing, Voll- 
berger manages everything in that one. There are not 
in the world two greater antipodes. If the old man 
never shows his thoughts, one at least knows what 
they are. But Aunt Julia dissembles her opinion. 
From that side and especially through Vollberger it 
happened that the last governess was obliged to leave 
the house; for he is suspected of telling everything to 
his master. It really pleased the aunt, for she was too 
crwel to little Lucy, and she carried on nothing but 
noxisense with the two elder young ladies; but because 
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flerr vonSchaffau was against her, the aunt held back 
from being against her, and she was vexed that Herr 
von Schaffau gained his purpose. In return the aunt 
has carried her point that you should come, and not an 
older lady, — the sister of the clergyman here in the 
place, a very learned lady but a devotee and a simple 
person, who is not at all fit for the young ladies of the 
house. So said Sophy and much more. Herr von 
Schaffau’s behaviour is explicable to me, after this*, but 
1 find myself in a labyrinth. “If you wish to get on 
well here, you must hold with Aunt Julia and with 
us:” this was Sophy’s advice. I thought for a moment, 
and then I said: “Have God before thy eyes and in 
thy heart*,” I will do my duty; and then, whether it 
shall go well or ill with me, will be as God sees best. 

Sophy looked at me find sighed. “You are right 
after all,” said she. “Tlien are there really no morning 
prayers in the house?” I asked with faltering voice. 
“Oh dear no!” replied she, “not on this side at least. 
1 believe the master does something of the kind with 
his people, and the new Pastor here would like to 
introduce the new method; but it fares badly with 
us. Because a fortnight ago he preached so horribly, 
and Miss Julia said ‘mere hints at us,’ she has for- 
bidden it; not one of us may go again to church. 
Now we did not often go,” added Sophy, “and if I 
wish to go to the Holy communion, I do it up in Kem- 
kersdorf with my relations.” I broke off the conver- 
sation; I knew enough for the first time, and enough 
to think over. But this was only the beginning of 
the day. I was to experience more. After I had ar- 
ranged my things in my little room, and had begun to 
write to aunt, it was almost noon, and Sophy appeared, 
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as she had promised me, to call me to Frau von 
Schlichten, who was at a second breakfast with her 
daughters and guests. Some old uncles and young 
cousins are here to enjoy partridge-shooting; also there 
is no lack of ladies, and every day here, or on the 
neighbouring estates, there is some festivity. 

The lower storey is very magnificent, carpets and 
vases and silk furniture everywhere. I stood timidly 
in the ante-room: through the open door, 1 heard the 
clatter of many voices; it is very hard to go alone 
among such strangers. Trinchen’s words came with 
comfort to my soul ^‘If the Lord of all is with you, 
you can appear everywhere with comfort: armed with 
His weapons, humility and love, you v/ill make your 
way through all.” Timid as I was, I went courage- 
ously in. Miss Julia came to meet me: a silence 
arose, they looked at me with curiosity; I was intro- 
duced. Frau von Schlichten greeted me with a certain 
graciousness, which however did not please me. d hen 
Thekla and Rosalie came to me. They are both very 
beautiful girls, only rather too small as it seems to me. 
After they had both said something to me I stood 
alone. Aunt Julia sometimes turned to me, and invited 
me to eat. I had now an opportunity of seeing and 
hearing the people. 'I'hey were almost all ladies. The 
gentlemen were gone shooting. A pretty young man 
was called “cousin” by the ladies of the house, and 
“Herr von Reinberg” by strangers. He led the conver- 
sation; but he appeared to me so foolish, yes, rough, 
and common-place, that I wondered how the young 
ladies could laugh at his wit. An elder gentleman, 
with a large moustache, was still worse: besides he 
shewed a certain familiarity with the ladies which was 
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repulsive to me. Trinclien’s ’descriptions of the world 
stood in reality before me. “We spend our years as 
a tale that is told.” After some time we heard slow 
steps in the ante-room. “Uncle Schaffau!” said the 
young ladies*, and to my astonishment a different tune 
was suddenly struck up: only the old gentleman took 
a pleasure in remaining the same, hut he also was 
obliged to adapt himself to the repose and gravity of 
Herr von Schaffau. I begged Aunt Julia at her con- 
venience to assign me my employment, and for the 
present to allow me to go and look for my Lucy. 

She was excessively kind to me, and if I had not 
feared that she did it in defiance of Herr von Schaffau, 
it would have gone still more to my heart. I found 
Lucy quite near my room, in a room which is occupied 
by the three sisters. I did all that one does to win 
children’s hearts, and I observed with joy that she be- 
came rather more at her ease. Suddenly she said, 
“shall you be as amiable to-morrow as you are to- 
day?” I was frightened at the sharp unchild-like tone 
in which she spoke. I answered seriously, “With the 
Lord’s help 1 hope to become more amiable every 
day.” “With the Lord’s help?” she asked in wonder. 
“Do you not understand what that means?” I asked. 
“Oh, yes, but” — she shook her head. I went with her 
to the window. 

“Do you see the high arching sky, the shining sun, 
the magnificent trees, the lovely flowers? Cannot He 
who has made all that fashion our hearts also as He 
wishes?” “Certainly!” said Lucy abruptly. “And I 
will ask Him,” I continued, “that He will make me 
amiable, and that He will give me your heart and 
your love.” I was much affected at these last words, 
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I pressed the child in my anxis^ and a kiss hier lips. 
She looked thoughtfully at me, and her dark eyes 
were tearful and her features did not appear at all 
ugly to me now, but touching and lovely. We went 
together into the garden. As the sun was so bright 1 
put on my hat, and took my muslin mantilla instead 
of the heavy shawl. 

Lucy looked wonderingly at me. “What do you 
look like now?” said she. “Now, what?” I asked 
rather embarrassed. “Like Donna Petronella in the 
Preziosa,” she replied eagerly and joyfully, as though 
she had exactly hit upon it. The comparison did not 
please me. She had before told me of the players 
who were in the village, and where she had seen 
Preziosa. Had she read my feelings on my face? 
She quickly added, “she is very beautiful too.” I was 
ashamed of my sensitiveness, made a joke of the matter, 
and we went into the garden. We sat in a lovely 
place under maple-trees. I had made a wreath for 
Lucy from the very beautiful coloured leaves; then we 
heard and saw the company from tlie castle approach- 
ing us. They remained standing in the distance. I 
do not know whether I hear more quickly than other 
people, it was surely not their intention that I should 
hear it, but my toilette was the subject of their wit. 
“She looks just like a princess at the theatre,” said 
Thekla after other observations. “She is a vain foolish 
person,” added Herr von Schaffau. Lucy, anxious and 
sympathizing, read the impression of these words on 
my features. I became as red as fire, and involuntarily 
took ofF the unfortunate hat. Lucy put the maple- 
wreath on me, bent towards me and said tenderly, 
“Don’t be sad.” I kissed the child’s forehead; when 
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I looked up, Herr von Schaffau was standing before us. 
He seemed to wonder at our intimacy, and then turned 
kindly to Lucy. I know not why Lis harsh judgment 
made me so miserable. Aunt Julia followed close be- 
hind him; she placed herself at my side as if to protect 
me, yet I felt that her authority could not now prevent 
an assault from their flashing looks and haughty voices. 
One elderly maiden-lady came to me and said veiy 
kindly, “Wiat a charming hat you have there!” I 
looked at her just as aunt used to do, when she said, 
“Miss Katharine!” “Yes, a charming hat!” repeated 
the old gentleman with the moustache, “but what 
fashion is it, young lady, it is so unique, so piquant?” 
I felt such an impulse at my heart; and anger and 
pride were roused, I drew myself up. “I am sorry 
not to be able to tell you,” I answered quietly, “the 
study of the fashions has never been interesting to me.” 
They were silent. I saw a visible change on their 
faces. But the old gentleman continued, “Well said, 
young lady. I make you my compliments! But mere 
protestations! On my honour, Would you not have 
loved to look at the magazine of fashions as well as 
these ladies?” “I assure you that I see it before me 
for the first time to-day,” I replied, in the same quiet 
way. “ Good gracious 1 ” said the old man, and laughed 
aloud. But I was near crying. I felt myself so ugly 
in this fashion, and resolved to let anything befal me 
rather than to defend myself in this way. I took 
Lucy by the hand, bowed and left the place. They 
could not blame me for that. I also plainly heard 
aunt Julia’s scolding voice, and soon came Thekla 
behind us and asked, with some embarrassment, whether 
I would not join in a walk. My tears had now really 
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burst forth. I felt very unhappy. I tried tvy say no 
kindly, and hastened with Lucy to the house. Lucy 
now began to speak of her sisters, in a very unchild- 
like way. She is really beyond her years. I knew 
now what I had to do. It was very difficult to 
self, but I tried to excuse those who had hurt my feel- 
ings. So I urged on myself to be conciliating, and I 
felt that by and bye, the sting in my heart became 
loosened. Now I could pray, “Come Holy Ghost and 
help me*,” now I was able to speak so joyfully of my 
Lord and Saviour. I spoke of forgiveness, of the love 
of enemies, how He has loved us, and still loves us, 
though we turn our hearts too coldly and unlovingly 
from Him. I said to her that we would both beseecli 
the Lord, that He would entirely take possession of 
our hearts, so that we could do everything from love 
to Him, and even love those who grieve us. 

Lucy listened attentively though in astonishment. 
When Sophy came to fetch her and to dress her for 
dinner, she gave me her hand and looked very kindly 
at me. It did my heart good. After some time 
Sophy came again to help me also in changing my 
dress, and when I showed little pleasure in it, she told 
me that my predecessor always dressed in the most 
distinguished way. She wished to tell me more about 
her and, indeed, only evil things, but I bade her be 
silent, because I considered it a sin to listen to such 
things; on the other hand, I should be very glad to 
hear something good of the inmates of the house. 
“Ah, those are only innocent views of the world,” said 
Sophy, “you will learn something different here.” I 
was glad now to bring Trinchen’s good lessons into 
use, and did so to the utmost of my weak powers. 
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Sophy is an open and good-hearted girl. She saw 
how wrong and hatefhl it is to speak evil of people, 
and to listen to such conversations. I said to her that 
we would mutually strengthen each other not to fall 
into these faults; especially for Lucy’s sake, because 
the welfare of her soul now rests on ours. She ought 
not to hear a loveless word from our mouth, for the 
Lord Jesus says, “Whosoever offendeth one of these 
little ones, it were better for him that a mill-stone were 
hung around his neck, and he cast into the depths of 
the sea.” Dear Lord! bless these words. Especially 
bless them to myself; give me strength for my difficult 
but beautiful vocation. Oh, might I but lead this cliild 
to Tliee! This endeavour and this hope shall be a 
compensation to me for much which I have to dispense 
with here. I wont into the dining-room with conci- 
liatory and generous thoughts; yet they were scarcely 
necessary to me. Sophy’s pains too about my toilette 
were unnecessary; no one took any trouble about me. 
I found my place and Lucy’s at the end of the table, 
two boys sat by us. There was no grace, and I am 
asliamed to say I had not the courage to make one for 
myself. The boys entertained us very much. The 
elder one “cousin Alfred” especially is witty and 
agreeable. We forgot the great people, and were con- 
tented in our sphere. I was even obliged to caution 
my young people because we drew the attention of the 
company upon us. Herr von Schaffau’s scrutinizing 
looks often rested on me, yet he did not appear dis- 
satisfied with our mirth; besides his opinion, his satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction, shall be indifferent to me; 
a man who is unjust and without a conscience in words 
and opinions, has no authority with mo. So I thought 
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at table, and ia these thoughts found a satis^ction for 
the injustice that had been done me. But I was soon 
to have other thoughts. After dinner the young people 
soon assembled in order to act charades and tableaux. 
Herr von Tiilsen, the old gentleman with the moustache, 
pressed me very much to take part in them. I thanked 
him and refused. He asked me the reason. I replied 
to him that I knew too little of the subject. He went 
on talking to me. He asked whether I had inten- 
tionally chosen such a peculiar style of dress. Trinchen 
has lengthened and trimmed my white dress with a 
beautifully embroidered bed-curtain. I see very well 
that I look different from the ladies here. It distresses 
me also to be the object of their ridicule, yet it shall 
not make me unhappy. I answered Herr von Tiilsen 
that from my youth I had been accustomed to see my- 
self strangely dressed, and those around me would bo 
obliged to get accustomed to it, as for the present I 
could make no change. Herr von Tiilsen was very 
kind about it, said complimentary things in an un- 
blushing manner, so that I was very glad when Herr 
von Schaffau interrupted this conversation. I went 
away from them. Great and small were busy with 
preparations for the representations. 1 seated myself 
in a deep bow-window, drew the dark curtains a little 
forward, and was now alone with the bright moonlight, 
and the splendid bunch of asters which. Sophy had 
stuck before me. I felt sad at heart. 1 was home- 
sick. I looked up at the moon and thought how its 
beams were resting now on the dear Plettenhaus. I 
closed my eyes, I should have liked to fall asleep, and 
to forget the strange world around me, and to dream 
of dear home. Then I heard a noise by me, and saw 
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Herr von Schaffau at my side. He looked serious and 
yet kind. I do not know exactly what words he 
spoke. He asked pardon for having hurt my feelings 
this morning, and begged me not to mistrust him, and 
to be quite convinced that he meant well to me. 
Tliese words touched me, it seemed to me as though 
he had to pardon me. He then asked whether I was 
home- sick and felt sad. I could not deny it. Wli ether 
I should get accustomed tq the country life? I told 
him that I had never yet seen a great city. He was 
surprised, called me happy, and then laughed about it. 
I could not help telling him of home and felt delighted; 
though I must confess that his manner inspires me with 
more fear tban confidence. Lucy fetched me to the 
representations. I saw magnificent things, but un- 
disturbed, It was a matter of great indifference to 
me, that aunt Julia wished to move me opposite the 
others; my heart was calm. But it made me melan- 
choly to licar Lucy’s comments. Very cleverly, but 
very bitterly, she spoke out her opinions on the com- 
pany. I could say nothing in reply. My wisdom was 
at an end for to-day, and the thought whether I am 
equal to my office torments me. 


7th October. 

The bright beautiful Sunday morning chased tliese 
thoughts away. I folded my hands, and looked long 
into the deep blue sky. Lord! teach me the way that 
I shall go. I opened on the verse, “Therefore saith 
the Lord he wlio believeth must not make liaste.” For 
trial alone teaches us to pay attention to the word. 
Yes, Lord, I believe that Thou wilt help me through. 
I will not neglect to pray to Thee. I was very cheer- 
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fuL Sophy came in. I should like to have read a 
chapter in the Bible with her, but I was afraid of be- 
ing hasty. I shall not be able to restrain myself long, 
and I do not doubt of gaining Lucy and Sophy, dear 
Lord, with Thy help. I invited Lucy to accompany 
me to church. She assured me her aunt had forbidden 
her to go. So I went alone to-day, and, indeed, very 
gladly. I was at the church-yard before the bells 
began. How quietly the sunshine rested on the graves I 
There were lark spurs and yellow marigolds, here and 
there in the golden grass. I wandered from stone to 
stone, from cross to cross, and made acquaintance with 
the quiet company. But also at the same time with 
the b'ving in the village. In that house, I read, a 
mother is mourned; there a father; and there children. 
In quite a fresh-made grave, there rests a widow who 
has left five cliildren behind. Poor orphan children! 
I wonder whether it is as well with you as it was with 
me, and whether you have found as faithful love as I 
did? I laid an aster on this unpretending grave, and 
thought the while whether there was nothing I could 
do from love to these orphan children! At the first 
sound of the hells I went into the church; it was so 
quiet and clean and light, a true house of God. The 
pews are of dark carved oak. The castle-pew is 
especially beautiful. But most beautiful of all are the 
effigies each side of the altar; on the left, a knight 
kneeling, five sons behind him; on the right, the lady 
with five daughters. Oh, how beautiful to be a pious 
and humble lady! To think what these were, and 
how it looks at the castle now! We sang, “The Holy 
Ghost we now implore.” I joined with my whole 
heart in singing it. Yes, He can even come here, 
Joachim von Kamem, etc. 15 
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and bring true faith, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
peace. During the singing Herr von Schaffau had 
come in; I had not observed it. Shortly before the 
sermon, appeared FrM,ulem von Kamberg, with much 
rustling. It is she who thought my hat beautiful, and 
from love to Herr von Schaffau quarrels daily with 
aunt Julia, and perhaps also on that account has trans- 
gressed the command not to go to church. I was 
obliged to make a real effort not to give way to foolish 
distracting thoughts; the sermon helped me. 

It was from the gospel of the day S. Luke 14th chapter 
and 1 1 th verse. He particularly dwelled on the words, 
“Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, and he 
who humbleth himself shall be exalted.” A lowly 
path does not suit my disposition, and yet I would 
rather that necessity and compulsion (as Trinchen pro- 
phesied for me) should not be the first to bring me 
into it. Now I wish voluntarily to lay everything at 
the feet of the Lord. How thankful I am to have 
found a preacher here. It was what was wanting to 
us at home. Trinchen’s prayers are heard. 1 shall 
never be forsaken here. If I am dismayed at the 
castle, I will go to the little parsonage. Herr von 
Schaffau stood waiting at the door; but I stayed behind, 
I did not wish to go with them. At last, when all the 
people had left the church, I came out; I could scarcely 
part from the peaceful place. How charmingly church 
and parsonage stand here on the height! Just behind, 
on a grassy hill, stand two old lime-trees; and a chest- 
nut avenue leads on into the cherry plantation. I 
should like to have drawn the picture exactly, but 
pencil and paper were wanting to me. As I was go- 
ing towards the foot-path to the parsonage, doubting 
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wlietlier I could not pay my visit there to-day, the 
little swing-door which leads to the garden opened, 
and one little child’s head after another looked out 
and listened. I spoke to them. They came nearer. 
I sat down on a grave-stone and soon I had five lovely 
children around me, who asked questions, and chattered 
very sociably. I heard that papa was busy with his 
duties, mamma was in the kitchen, and vould quickly 
cook the dinner, and that Herr Heber, the tutor, was 
tliere in the garden minding the two smallest little 
sisters. I promised soon to visit them, kissed all the 
little ones, and went back through the park. Up there 
it was a bright quiet Sunday, down here it was desolate 
and noisy. The people in the house are very busy; 
there is to be dancing again this evening; guests from 
the neighbourhood are also expected. There was a 
sound of loud laughing and joking from the breakfast- 
room. I put off my hat and shawl in the ante-room. 
I looked at myself in the lofty mirror, and was de- 
lighted; it seeraod to me as though I looked like one 
of those noble maidens in the church. As aunt never 
goes out in the winter, Trinchen made me a dress out 
of her black silk cloak; it is rather narrow and scanty, 
and the white lace too round the neck, makes it look 
mediseval. Herr von Tillsen received me, “Young 
lady, you look like a sister of mercy to-day!” “I 
wish 1 were one,” I answered, pleasantly. “Ah,” said 
he, “one may see you are come from church. But 
now then! I say to you that if you often hear that 
diabolical preacher, it will be dangerous for you.” He 
then spoke in a very frivolous way of preaching and 
divine worship. Most of his young hearers appeared 
amused at it, and only looked shyly sometimes towards 

16 » 
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Herr von Schaffau, who was standing rather near us, 
hut so engaged in talk that he did not hear this con- 
versation. I looked around me, whether no one would 
interrupt this blasphemer. Suddenly he said, "‘You 
are very silent, young lady.” I answered, that 1 was 
silent from horror, because I had never before heard 
anything of the kind. He blushed and that gave me 
courage. “Do not you think that 1 am a bad Christian,” 
said he. “You are no Christian at all,” said I seriously. 
He wished to defend himself, said that he was a friend 
to clever sermons, and beautiful church-music. I was 
glad that his empty prattle really sounded empty, and 
made no impression on the listeners. But I had no- 
thing further to do with him, except that when he 
called our chorales lullabies, I stood up and asked 
whether I might play and sing to him the one which 
we sang in church to-day. I put down both pedals 
to imitiite the organ, and played in full chords and 
sang, “The Holy Ghost we now implore.” Oh yes, 
I felt the power of the Holy Ghost. He himself ap- 
peared to be shaking the hearts of the listeners. Chit-chat 
and laughter were hushed; when I ceased, I saw only 
faces of astonishment. “Splendid, splendid!” began 
Herr von Tulsen. I did not listen to him. Rosalie 
laid her hand on my shoulder, and said, “how beauti- 
ful!” Aunt Julia praised me very loud; she did so 
in order to exalt me in opposition to others. Herr 
von Ttilsen is on her side. He declared, my voice v'as 
a five thousand dollar voice; he could wish nothing 
more than to hear me sing Romeo. He begged me to 
sing another song. I was almost inclined to follow his 
request. It gave me pleasure for the moment to he 
thought something of by these people. Oh, 1 am very 
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much ashamed. Herr von Schaffau, who had already 
heard aunt Julia’s commendations with a very indif- 
ferent countenance, looked searchingly at me. I read 
in his features, “Is it possible that she is not a vain 
foolish person?” I felt, indeed, that I was, but no 
one shall see it now. I refused Herr von Tiilsen’s 
request to play the symphony also. I saw the young 
people were preparing for a walk, and left the room 
with them and Lucy. Very foolish thoughts, indeed, 
came into my mind then. Oh, we must certainly be 
on our guard and pray, “lead us not into temptation.” 
The tempter is very crafty. “Is it wrong to make an 
appearance conformably with one’s position in the 
world, and to see oneself respected by the world?” thus 
he spoke. Aunt has made it a sacred duty with me 
not to lose sight of this; she has assured me that other- 
wise I should be of no use in my position. It ap- 
peared quite true to me, that if I have no authority 
in the house, I cannot have an influence on my pupils. 
Oh no! all self-deception is over; the lonely hours have 
done me good; if only I had not to go into the whirl- 
pool again. Dear Lord, give me a strong heart, give 
me power to feel Thee constantly near me. 

Letter from Lulu to her home. 

Dear Aunt, 

I wish to finish the letter to-day and to send it to 
the post to-morrow so that you may hear from me at 
last. You would fi.el at home in my little room. I 
can only assure you once for all that I have every 
convenience. That I do my hair myself ought not to 
trouble you. I do it quickly and well, and even when 
Sophy afterwards said, she should like to undertake it 
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when she has mere tuney I would not suffer it. Now 
hear about Sunday. Jacob must hear about it too. 
It was grand. I should like for you, dear Aunt, to 
have seen Frau von Ramberg in a blue brocade dress, 
and golden bird of paradise. Ah, no, I think you 
happy in your peaceful world! But tell Trinchen that 
Sophy has taken the white feather out of my hat, and 
has put a carnation-coloured ribbon in its place. It 
was too striking, and it looks less pretentious and yet 
very good. The rest of my wardrobe is excellent and 
quite sufficient. It would be folly to wish to compete 
with the ladies here; they often dress three times a 
day! Sophy came on Sunday afternoon to help me 
with my dressing. She was almost frightened that I 
had nothing of a ball-dress to show; but she was 
astonished when I brought out uncle’s state-dress. She 
stuck white dahlias in my hair and on my bosom, 
which looked splendid on the bright golden brown. 
So for once I could rustle down the stairs and through 
the rooms. Several servants in livery stood in the 
ante-room. I afterwards copied one exactly, and sent 
liim for Jacob, that he may see how the like of him 
look. At Christmas I hope I can send him some kind 
of livery, but do not tell him that. Besides there is 
not one of the servants except Vollberger who is so 
well trained and so expert as he is; tell him that, dear 
Aunt! When I came to the company I was quite 
dazzled by the splendour of the dresses, and by the 
appearance of the rooms. The old ladies in brocade 
dresses, feathers, and head-dresses; the young ladies in 
gauze, and crape, and flowers. There was such a 
ceremonious whispering and exchanging of compliments. 
The gentlemen with white ties and gloves, walked 
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lightly over the polished floor; the violins were being^ 
tried in the orchestra. 1 must confess it produced 
q^uite an impression on my mind; full of awe, 1 dare 
not walk thiiugh the drawing-room, and gladly gave 
myself into Lucy’s, protection , who led me over to the 
young ladies. Are you anxious, dear Trinchen? 
Oh. no, the temptation passed over, 1 did not dance. 
Do you know why? I was not asked; at least not 
till ‘‘the impression” was subdued. I saw how the 
old ladies, with their daughters before tliem, moved 
elegantly through the room, and how the daughters 
became more and more lively; and how madly they 
flew through the room, and then stood all in disarray 
bef re me. 

If I could but describe to you the expression with 
which they looked down on me, down on me compas- 
sionately! it made me proud. I made a vow never to 
dance. No, I did not do it on that account, dear 
Trinchen! no; 1 tliought of your descriptions of dancing 
parties. I felt that in that way they were only on 
the broad way. I seemed as if i could see Satan 
leading the ranks; that with all the brilliance and 
glitter he is laying snares to entangle souls. Dear 
Trinchen, at that time you were surely alone in your 
little chamber; you were just praying for me, and say- 
ing, “lead her not into temptation.” I suddenly felt 
a wonderful strength within me. I saw no longer any 
splendour, I only saw a miserable transitory existence, 
and the human beings seemed quite strange to me, 
and their insane conduct quite dismal. Herr von 
Tulsen now came to ask me. 1 thanked him and 
refused. I wished to feave the drawing-room, hut 
Lucy begged me to remain till the ice-tarts came. I 
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remained in my quiet comer, and pushed a flower 
stand before me in order to be unseen, and gave my- 
self up to my own thoughts; Lucy sat in the other 
comer of the sofa. The ice-tarts were long in coming. 
Lucy fell asleep. The dancing-mu^ic sounded more 
and more distant to my ears; my eyelids became heavier 
and heavier; I also fell asleep. Herr von Tiilsen awoke 
us with his loud laugh. “Pray, how could you go to 
sleep here?” “Wliy not?” I answered. “In the 
midst of the noise?” I felt like one who hears storm 
and rough weather outside, and who is sitting secure 
in a warm room. He wished to enquire still farther 
about my taste for dancing. I evaded him. 

Rosalie and some stranger-ladies came to us: their 
dresses were disarranged by dancing, they looked ex- 
hausted: we made room for them on the sofa. If so 
much splendour could lead me astray at first, I should 
now have been undeceived. There is nothing more 
melancholy than a company wearied out with dancing 
and late hours, especially when one looks at them 
quite fresh oneself, as I could. I woke up well-satisfied, 
and only lamented with Lucy that we had slept 
througli the ice-tarts. Herr von Schaffau, who heard 
this, most kindly promised to get us some the next 
day. Herr von Ttilsen looked at him in astonishment, 
and turned lightly to Rosalie and me. “Our host is 
in a good temper to-day,” he said ironically, “what 
can keep him here? He does not generally give us the 
honour of his company on like occasions.” “I can 
well believe that,” said I. “Why so?” “Because he 
finds it tedious here.” “Thank you very much for the 
compliment,” said Herr von Tiilsen laughing. I was 
silent. Perhaps I had been too hasty; but, dear Aunt, 
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I gained respect by it. Rosalie said I was quite right, 
and Herr von Tiilsen began to philosophize in a similar 
way. But 1 soon wished them “Good morning I” and 
left the room with Lucy. When the sun had reached 
its highest, I found my ladies in the breakfast room. 
Frau von Schlichteii had appointed that the conversa- 
tion lessons should begin to-day. If the company had 
appeared dismal to rne in the night, still more dismal 
now. The gentlemen had chosen the best part, — they 
went shooting: but the ladies, very weary and ex- 
hausted, protested against speaking English. Herr von 
Tiilsen agreed with them: he understands no English. 
The conversation turned on the past evening. Thekla 
and Miss Ramberg disjdayed great wit, while they 
passed the company in review. I grew angry. Lucy 
was hearing everything; she was laughing with them. 
I felt that it was now my duty as a governess to step 
in. Dear Aunt, you have always doubted of my talent 
for it, but Trinchen is right; — “to whom the Lord 
gives an office, to him he also gives understanding.” 
A second time I gained respect for myself. Herr vx)n 
Tiilsen came to ray help. “What do you say to this 
malicious criticism?” said he jokingly to me: “do you 
not think it horrible?” “I certainly do,” I replied 
quietly. “Now I am convinced that your lady-friends 
are now thinking just as tenderly of you,” said he 
turning to the young ladies and smiling, “you can 
comfort yourselves with that.” “Do you think that we 
have given them cause?” asked Thekla pointedly. 
“That does not matter,” replied I; “it depends only on 
the want of principle of those who pronounce judg- 
ment” “Yes, on the taste for scandal,” said Herr von 
Tiilsen interrupting me: “recollect that the ladies up 
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there in Graaberg find the time as heavy as you do^ 
and do not wonder if they amuse themselves in the 
same way.” I interrtipted him by saying, “You should 
not make a joke of it; I think the matter too serious.” 
“I leave Fraulein vonKamberg to talk seriously about 
it,” said Herr von Tiilsen, “she is fond of the treat- 
ment of such subjects. Explain to us if you please 
the commandment about it.” “You make a mistake. 
I am not governess here,” said the Fraulein pointedly. 
So, as I might, I began to speak with some dignity. 
What is the 8th commandment? “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbour.” What does 
that mean? “We are to fear and love God in such a 
way tliat we do not falsely deceive our neighbour, be- 
tray or slander or calumniate, but should excuse him, 
speak well of him, and turn everything to his ad- 
vantagt^” Frau von Schlichten and some elder ladies 
came in, and interrupted us. It was too flagrant. 
“The young ones twitter as the old ones sang,” 
whispered Herr von Tiilsen. 

Thekla and Kosalie laughed. “Will you not re- 
peat the 8th commandment to the mammas too?” 
asked Thekla. I looked seriously at her, and broke 
off the conversation. Dearest Aunt, you see that I do 
not derogate from my dignity, but rather maintain it 
in the best way, when I am seeking to live worthy 
of the Lord. Pray for me! Oh what a comfort it is 
in the midst of this throng to be able to think of you, 
— of your delightful quiet life and peaceful abode ! At 
Christmas I rejoice in the hope of sending a large 
box; Jacob must fetch it safely with the cart. God be 
with you, dearest Aunt. I kiss your hand. The Lord 
etren^hen you with health and peace. I greet 
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Trinclien, my dear good Trinchen, a thousand times. 
Does Jacob still take care of my little colony? Does 
David still get on to the boi-tree, or is the box-tree 
no longer the fashion? Only think! Herr von Schaffau 
sent a large ice-tart, up into our room for Lucy and 
me. At the same time I copied Vollberger with the 
keys in his hand; it is a little picture for Jacob. I 
wish the tart in his hands could be a real one! A 
tliousand good wishes from 

Your dear 

Lulu. 

One more joke! I must teU you dear Trinchen, 
but you must not be angry at my foolishness. Friiu- 
lein von Ramberg asked me exactly why I did not 
dance. 

You must know she has taken your office of mak- 
ing me humble, but she does it in a different way, and 
I resent it very much. 1 replied to her that I had 
never had the opportunity of having instruction in 
dancing with my equals. “Whom do you call your 
equals? if one may ask,” said she. I replied, “only fa- 
milies who have two and thirty ancestors to show. My 
aunt is extremely particular about it, and our first 
family trouble was that a near relation has lately mar- 
ried a Countess K “Two and thirty ancestors, 

and a Countess K a mesalliance?” “Undoubt- 

edly,” said I, “not more than a hundred years ago this 
family lived in a baker’s shop!” 


loth October. 

There is still a buzz in the house. I trouble my- 
self little about it. I found Aunt Julia by the sunny 
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vine-covered wall in the kitchen garden. She was 
gathering the last sweet grapes. 1 helped her, and at 
the same time spoke of Lucy. I begged her earnestly 
not to let her take so much part in the companies of 
older people, and also not to take her with them to 
Grauberg to-day. The aunt looked at me in astonish- 
ment “Must the child stay here alone?” “I will stay 
too,” was my reply. The aunt kissed me on the fore- 
head; “That is excellent,” said she, and gave me the 
most beautiful bunch of grapes as a reward. “You are 
also at liberty sometimes to hunt a hare for us chil- 
dren,” said I playfully. “That I certainly will,” re- 
plied she, “Sophy shall put me a pocket in the left 
side, and then I can bag it!” The aunt is vehement 
and ratlier rough, but yet she pleases me best of all 
the ladies here. I am sorry that she is so hostile to 
Herr von Schaffau, and that I am the cause of it. I 
never saw him otherwise than kind and gentle to her. 
That he so decidedly goes a different way, is the sup- 
port and comfort of the house. Must not Aunt Julia 
feel that? She is otherwise so reasonable and so dis- 
satisfied with Frau von Schlichten, and with the elder 
daughters. She is so fond of Lucy, — poor neglected 
Lucy, and sees how his love and anxiety for this child 
unite with hers. As she said lately to me, I must not 
take his rudeness to me to heart, and she called him at the 
same time a devotee and one who was never satisfied. 
I said I was very sorry to hear that, because Herr von 
Schaffau was so indulgent to me. I begged her to 
spare me the miserable feeling of being a cause of dis- 
cord in the house; and said I should least of all like to 
see her, whom I had loved so heartily, do an injustice 
to anyone. I kissed her hand at these words. She 
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felt my sincerity, and kindly kissed my forehead. “I 
do not mean any harm,” said she; “and if he is 
generous, I wish to be so too. There!” She had on 
this occasion also given me the permission to take 
Lucy with me to church, and assured me at the same 
time that I must not suppose that she had any objec- 
tion to piety. 


I6th October. 

The day was too beautiful. The mists struggled 
long with the sun, at last it stood in a clear sky. I 
also have risen above <he mists; all distraction is over- 
come. Oh how miserable, sad, and empty is the bustle 
below me. Oh Lord! lei me ever feel Thy presence as 
purely and powerfully as to-day! I prayed for Lucy, 
for her aunt, for Kosalie. I was very bold. T had 
the courage to have morning prayers for the first time 
with Sophy and Lucy. My confidence won their hearts 
to me. I prayed the Lord’s prayer aloud, and read 
S. Matthew the 5th, and sung with them “Ah with Thy 
grace be near ns.” Then I said we should now go 
comforted ^o cur day’s work, but wc would pray for 
one another, that we might be tender-hearted and cpm- 
passionato, and of a pure heart and peaceable. My 
emotion was so great that I could scarcely speak; 
tears ran down Sophy’s cheeks. I know well she will 
not say much, she is very conceited. I began the 
lessons with Lucy to-day far more cheerfully. I was 
glad that I was freed from the conversation lessons in 
the breakfast-room, the ladies and gentlemen wished to 
take a drive. I am very fond of taking a drive too, 
but yet they never took me with them: I am fortunate 
to-day. I came with Lucy out of the door: a great 
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drosky was standing before it, a little pony chaise 
was being led about in the yard. Lucy took the reins, 
it was splendid! we drove round in a circle; I believe 
I should soon learn to drive. When the ladies and 
gentlemen came out of the house, we got quickly down 
and ran into the garden. Oh how beautiful the day 
was, so peaceful and so bright! I should like to have 
followed the flight of my soul. We danced through 
the park, and farther still to the hill in the chestnut 
avenue. The shining brown chestnuts lay upon the 
golden leaves. I felt inclined for play, I stuck little 
twigs with red hips and haws on a soft mossy place, 
and made a hedge of them. Chestnuts were collected 
and divided into companies. There were cows and 
calves, and a dog and sheep. Lucy’s imagination 
quite entered into it. It was a cow-pasture. Then we 
got to enchanted princes and princesses, and searched 
for stones for grottoes. It was a world of romance. 
We sang and skipped and were merry. When Lucy 
became more and more intent, and could do without 
me, I seated myself in the church-yard just by, to 
draw the picture which pleased me so well. It suc- 
ceeded unexpectedly. I had scarcely put in the blue 
sky and the chestnuts in the back-ground, when alas! 
Herr von Tulsen disturbed us. He had not gone a 
drive with them because of a headache, and assured us 
he had been three times in vain through the park, in 
order to look for us. Most of the guests are now 
gone : the least charming have stayed behind, — Frau 
von Ramberg with her daughter, and Herr von Ttllsen, 
who is particularly repulsive to me. I went with him 
to Lucy; he began to make himself ineny about us. I 
said rather earnestly to him, **Only a cbilddike mind 
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would know bcrw to value that, and that he certainly 
was no longer a child.” Then he said some aenti- 
mental words; such as “I was mistaken in him,” and 
seated himself very confidentially with us. I was glad 
that our party just then came along the avenue. The 
carriages stopped. Ladies and gentlemen got out. 
Frau von Schlichten looked at me severely, I know not 
why. Aunt Julia was delighted with our play-ground; 
Rosalie also; — Thekla only spoke like Herr von Tillsen. 
Lucy said very impertinently, “Only a child’s heart 
would know how to value that, and she has no heart!” 
I was secretly ashamed that I had so apt a pupil, and 
one who knew how to Use my words so well, but 
Thekla went joking on; they had all resolved to go 
home through the park. The little pony chaise was 
my ruin. I hinted to Julia whether we could not 
drive home in it. Hen* von Schaffau willingly allowed 
it, he even drove us himself and sent the coachman 
on. That was a splendid drive! We did niT drive 
home; no! through the park again, back to the hills, 
and on and on! Autumn had woven a silken veil over 
the golden fields, the slanting rays of the sun glittered 
over them in rainbow hues, and the distance was so 
misty, and the sky so blue, and the trees so rich in 
colour. We wore very much delighted. Herr von 
Schaffau also examined my picture, encouraged Lucy 
to drawing and painting, and promised us both, if we 
are industrious, his water-colours and beautiful paper. 
He is very fond of Lucy, and I believe this is the 
only point on which he agrees with Aunt Julia. Per- 
haps on that account he bears her harshness. Without 
her protection the child would be lost in the house. I 
have never seen Frau von Schlichten act like a mother 
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towards her; her sisters go their own way, and Lucy 
is really a child of great endowments. She was so 
witty again in the carriage, but not about other people : 
she has promised me to be on her guard against that. 
We laughed to-day at ourselves. I was foolish enough! 
Herr von Schaffau is very indulgent, and acted as 
though nothing better was to be desired from us. But 
at table he threatened me lightly with his finger when 
we were too exuberant. I became at once rather sen- 
sible, and thanked him for the hint. And now fare- 
well, delightful day! I lie down to rest and am thank 
ful — to Thee, dear Lord! 

* “MyJofius, stay Thou by me, 

And let no foe come nigh mo 
Safe sheltered by Thy wing ; 

But would the foe alarm me, 

Oil let him never harm me, 

But still Thine angels round me sing.'' 


23rd October. 

Trinchen says “the higher you ascend on the 
mountain the lower you must come down again into 
the valley.” I have been obliged to come down low, 
very low. The day following the delightful one was 
gloomy, but I got up as cheerfully and joyfully, had 
prayers with Sophy and Lucy and then lessons. When 
I was coming down to the conversation lesson, I be- 
lieve for the first time with real pleasure, I was called 
to Frau von Schlichten. She received me in her 
boudoir with such an icy look that it made my heart 
shudder. “At your first coming, Miss Plettenhaus,” she 
said, with a sharp voice, and with eyes almost closed, 
“I was convinced that it was very unsuitable to send 
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you here as a governess. Your aunt has been so 
foolish as to bring you up as a court-lady, and I can- 
not employ such an one. Yet I believe you would in 
time have learned your proper place, and I now 
only speak of your levity, which does not do in my 
house.” 

I was very much frightened at these words: she 
cmtinued “You know why the last governess was 
obliged to leave the house?” I shook my head, “An- 
other lie?” said Frau von Sclilichten, scornfully. “You 
have been almost a fortnight with Sophy, and do not 
know that?” I could not contain myself. I felt a 
certain indignation rising in ray heart. I had never 
be» u accustomed to talk to servants of such things, I 
said, proudly; “I beg you to ask the girl herself” “That 
is not at all necessary,” replied she, coldly. “I am not 
accustomed to enquire into the gossip of my people. 
That is only a secondary thing now. Your predecessor 
in teaching was dismissed on account of her levhy. I 
fear the repetition of like scenes, and with this 1 warn 
you. Wliilo we are gone a drive, you arrange a rendez- 
vous with Ilerr von Tiilsen, — a beautiful result for 
the short time of y-oiir being here! Poor Lucy ap- 
pears to liave fillen out of the frying pan into the 
fire!” 

My thoughts were distracted. I know not what 
more she said, except at last that I might now leave 
her alone. I went to my room. Sophy was already 
Cuming to meet me. “What do you say now? Is 
slie not a godless wonjan?” I looked at her in aston- 
ishment. “Oh, I was standing with Betty in the bed- 
room, and have heard every word.” She now talked 
confused nonsense. I was too powerless to forbid her, 

Joachim von Kainem, etc. 16 
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but did not hear much. Herr von Tiilsen with his 
riches is to marry Bosalie. Thekla is half betrothed to 
Cousin Reinberg, who is a poor lieutenant of the 
guards. XJncle Schaffiau is to provide for Thekla, — 
her mother’s favourite; and one thing after another: 
but it does not concern me, and it seems to me like a 
confused dream. Lucy fetched me to the conversation 
lesaon. I followed her passively. I turned very red 
when Herr von Tiilsen received me at the door. When 
I turned away from him, the eyes of Herr von Schaffau 
met me — as severe as those of his sister. That made 
me very miserable. Frau von Schlichten sat in our 
circle for the first time, blamed the pronunciation and 
expression of my English, and watched me with sharp 
eyes. Thekla and Fraulein von Bamberg only spoke 
in unintelligible language, and laughed a great deal. 
I became more and more uneasy. 1 felt that I should 
not be able long to prevent crying, and left the room. 
Frau von Schlichten followed me, caught me in the 
ante-room, and said to me, very scornfully: “Do not 
play the innocent or injured! Disgraceful coquetry! 
Fie for shame!” If Herr von Schaffau had not come 
to us, she would perhaps have said more. I hastened 
away crying; Lucy wished to go with me. I begged 
her to leave me alone, and went into the garden. That 
was hitherto the heaviest hour of my life. A thick 
mist hung on the twigs, every tiling was grey, and de- 
solate, and blank. I went up and down under the 
plane trees; the leaves rustled under my feet, the castle 
looked dismal to me. 

Trinchen has often said, “the path of an orphan is 
hard:” — yes very hard. But the comfort of the 
orphan, of which she has often told me, I could not 
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now find. The sky was covered with thick clouds; I 
could only weep. I saw darkness and misery over 
everything. I find, from Trinchen’s letter, that aunt is 
more infirm this winter; she is longing after me, and 1 
am obliged to earn money here," and eat the bread of 
sorrow. I heard a rustling behind mo. I saw Herr 
von Schaffau with his hound go under the maples. I 
felt as though I might tell him my trouble, but no, I 
could not. I went out of his way. Half way up the 
hill towards the churcli, it was very quiet by an elder 
hedge: only the robins were hopping in the twigs, and 
singing in subdued notes. They amused me. I looked 
up at them, as they, with their delicate little heads, and 
tliou black little eyes, looked at me. Are they too 
orphan children? No! they have a Father in heaven, 
without Him not a sparrow falls from the roof, and 
“are not ye much more than they?” I wept; but dif- 
ferent tears now. Oh, dear Lord, am 1 then forsaken? 
No, no. If here they thrust me out, the Lord already 
knows where I shall go in future I am comforted, 
and hope in Him. I have never felt so happy as up 
there by the lonrdy hedge, and with the little robins. 
I forgave Frau von Schlichteii, 1 prayed for her with 
all my heart ibr the first time; I prayed for all the 
souls down there in that silent grey house. I prayed 
that light and peace might come there. It had become 
dusk, a little light shone through the mist. It was 
from the parsonage and seemed kindly to invite me. 1 
could not join the company, there was a longer table; 
guests from the neighbourhood were expected; I saw 
how, by and bye, the lights sprung up from the gloomy 
mass of stone. The little light from the parsonage was 
more inviting to me. The evening bell was also he- 
ld* 
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ginning. It sounded softly through the thick mist. I 
went into the parsonage with a heart really relieved. 
The whole family was assembled in the living-room. 
Tliey were celebrating the evening hour. It was a 
lovely picture. The father was sitting at the instru- 
ment and appeared to have been singing, three children 
were standing by him, the tutor had the two youngest 
on his knees, and two older daughters were helping 
their mother to draw the stockings from the frames. 
The pastor greeted me kindly, he knew me from my 
being at church. The children too had not forgotten 
me, they were very inoffensive, but the pastor’s wife 
received me with great politeness. As I had no work- 
ing-materials with me I offered to help her. She 
used many formalities. The great/ holes in the stock- 
ings seemed to annoy her. She complained, that seven 
children made her a great deal of work. She had 
never finished with it. I asked to be allowed to darn 
the stockings. She said again very politely, that my 
delicate hands had probably never handled such coarse 
stockings. (Her over-politeness displeased me at first, 
but she does not appear badly disposed). The pastor 
replied playfully, “Dear child! then you will have the 
merit of having taught the young lady.” Then she 
gave me the needful things, and I eagerly begfin my 
work. That was pleasant. I soon felt quite at home: 
the father told stories, the children listened. I was 
also to tell one, and meantime I had the pleasure of 
seeing the mountain of stockings constantly vanishing 
])efore me, and the pastor’s wife also appeared pleased. 
When their supper time came I wished to go, but they 
begged me to stay. The mother left the room; the 
tutor again took the smalle.st children on his knee*, it 
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was very pretty, but his manner struck me very 
much. 

Carry, the eldest daughter, told me that for a year 
she had played the piano, and that some time ago on 
her father’s birthday, she had played, ‘‘Praise the 
Lord, the mighty King of glory.” 1 asked her to play 
it to me. She did so. At first we joined in a low 
voice, then louder and louder, and the hymn sounded 
from my heart in full tones. The Lord is indeed so 
very kind. 1 felt so happy in this dear quiet house. 
Jlis G^jirit breathes there. He will strengthen me in 
my weakness. The pastor took me home. 1 begged 
bin; to be my real Father Confessor. I said to him, 
that his sister would have filled my place better. He 
must therefore stand at my side in my weakness, 
sympathizing and advising me. He was very kind, 
promised everything to mo, gave me good advice, 
especially that I should regard the wishes of Herr von 
Schaffau. He means well. The good of the whole 
house lies at his heart; it is only through great love 
and patience that he endures many things in the house 
wiili such foibearance. In the few months since he 
returned from his travels, he has already altered much, 
and also sent away the dangerous governess from the 
children. His highest wish is to gain their hearts to 
the Lord. Aunt Julia is his open foe, Frau von 
Schlichten his secret one. He does not break with 
them, in order not to leave an influence over the 
children to them alone. I had incidentally gathered 
that from his own words. To hear it touched me very 
much. 1 desire also to have patience and love in my 
heart, and not to grow weary in winning hearts, and 
not to grow weary in praying for myself and for us 
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all. When we came out of the maple-grove, this side 
of the castle lay before us brightly lighted, the music 
sounded down to us, the shadow’s w^ere flying about. 
I was glad that I was not obliged to go in. I went 
up into my little room in the tower. There in the 
stillness, I collected my thoughts, and directed them to 
my dear Lord. How every earthly sorrow, every un- 
pleasantness becomes nothing at all, when the Lord 
stands at our side. The world with her pleasure passes 
away, but His will abides for ever. I was able also 
heartily to pray for those who are in the din and 
tumult dowm below. I have no fear of Frau von 
Schlichtcn and of all the proud people of rank. No, 
T feel love and sympathy. Whatever they may inflict 
on me, tlie Lord can overrule everything for the best. 
I am afraid 1 shall not stay here long, but nevertheless 
I shall not be forsaken. I had not long been sitting 
thus when I heard aunt Julia’s quick steps. She was 
astonished at my staying out, and declared I had 
caused her anxiety. She did not take it amiss when 
I told her how very sad I w’as, and that I had found 
comfort in the pastor’s house. She stroked me on the 
forehead and said, “The storm seems over*, Herr von 
Tiilsen has not asked after you, he has been very 
lively especially with Rosalie. But my sister-in-law 
is foolish, the old man will marry neither you nor 
Rosalie. Only be careful ^ such affairs might oftener 
arise. You are not exactly suitable for us.” I begged 
henceforth, directly after dinner, to be allowed to leave 
the room wdth Lucy; that I wished to live up here 
with Lucy; Lucy’s love, and my duty, and my quiet life 
would be better to me than all the gaiety. She looked 
rather doubtfully at me. “Good resolutions,” she said. 
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“Yes, resolutions,” I said, “but pray for me tliAt I 
may carry them out, and I have included you also 
every day in my prayers,” I could look ber in the 
face the \^hile quite trustfully, and kissed her hand 
sincerely and tenderly. “You are an enthusiast,” said 
she, “but if you sincerely mean it, I have nothing 
arrainst it.” A week has since past very industriously 
and regularly. Prau von Schlichten appears to be 
convinced of my sincerity. She is kinder again. But 
Herr von Tiilsen is the same insufferable creature, 
though he scarcely speaks a word to me. 


2nd November. 

Our house is become quieter. Frau von Ramberg 
and her daughter and Herr von Ttilsen, who went away 
yesterday, were the last. Herr von Tulsen is expected 
again at Christmas, The ladies below are worn out 
and nervous, from ennui, aunt Julia says. Rosalie sits 
for hours together with her arms folded in her mantilla, 
while Thekla reads in the Ladies’ Popular Cyclopasdia 
or writes letters to the cousin; Frau von Bchlichten 
has a great deal of headache and is out of humour. 
Lucy and I find it dull downstairs, but up here we 
live merrily together. The aunt has after great en- 
treaties, committed to us the sugar and coffoe-depart- 
ment. I maintained, that if a girl is accustomed early 
to little practical employments, she leanis to enjoy 
them, and that afterwards it is a treasure for her whole 
life, and a preservative against ennui. I spoke so 
sensibly, and so entirely in my own province, that I 
was quite pleased at it myself. The aunt was obliged 
to say I was right, so now we are the queens of all 
the sugar basins. The key of the store-cupboard goes 
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about with us like a relic, at times there is a breaking, 
and grating, and putting in order, aunt Julia praises 
our economy. Our design now is upon the dessert and 
tea-department, and I do not doubt we shall get it. 
Vast plans are connected with that; we wish ourselves 
to make the tea-cakes and apple-tarts; our cooking 
aprons are already made. Aunt Julia was full of 
wonder when she was obliged to give us the linen for 
it; poor thing! she does not know what foes she is 
generously enriching, and what our intention is with 
this linen. 


12th November. 

Lucy said to me to-day: “Is it not really unjust 
that the dear Lord has made me so ugly, and my sisters 
so pretty?” I replied to her that it was one of the 
world’s follies to look upon beauty as a piece of good 
fortune, although it has every day before its eyes that 
beauty is generally a cause of misfortune. A pure 
heart, and to live uprightly in God’s sight, on the 
other hand, were a far surer way to happiness. I asked 
whether I should explain that to her more fully. “No,” 
she said, “I know well that Thekla and Rosalie are 
not happy. I am already much more so, and know 
that I can become more and more so in spite of my 
ugliness.” “Dear Lucy!” I said, “pray to our dear 
Lord that He would give you a pure heart; that He 
Himself will enter there; that His gentleness, His love, 
His humility, may beam from your eyes, and thus you 
will be so beautiful that your beauty will even gain a 
mastery over the children of the world, and your hap- 
piness will be BO great that everything which comes 
near you will enjoy the blessing of this happiness.” I 
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told her too of the approaching time of Advent, how 
we must prepare ourselves to receive the Lord. She 
nestled close to me and assented. May the Lord 
bless us. 


2l8t November. 

It has been raining and raining the whole' week. 
We have not been out since Monday except that I 
went once in the rain; even the roads in the park are 
impassable. The ill-humour downstairs is very great. 
Frau von Schlichten wishes by all means to go to 
Berlin. Herr von ScliafiFau wishes they would try a 
wi iter here. He does his utmost to entertain them. 
He has begun to read Luuallan to them; also I am 
often obliged to play and sing. I sing as a duet with 
Lucy, “I am weary, go to rest.” Even Frau von 
Schlichten was pleased with it. Aunt Julia, with great 
affection, admires everything which Lucy does. But 
Lucy begins to get proud. She teazes her sisters 
about their doing nothing, and their ennui, and is in 
high delight at some pieces of work for Christmas. 
The little r >om in the tower often looks like a tailor’s 
shop. Aunt Julia looked for old pieces in all the 
wardrobes, which have been cut up by us, and twenty 
children are to have presents at Christmas. We never 
go down to reading without the great work-basket. 
Thekla ridicules it, but Rosalie has already often helped 
U 3 , To-morrow after church we have permission to go 
to the pastor’s. Lucy very much wishes to have some 
intercourse with Carry and little Mary. She heard 
with astonishment that Carry already teaches knitting 
to six little girls. She had heard before of my colony. 
She wishes to do something similar, hut I do not urge 
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her, and think of Trinchen, and how she used to talk 
about such things. 


Saturday, 1st December. 

The first snow has fallen, the earth is white; it is 
also rather cold. Aunt Julia asked anxiously whether 
I would go out in the garden without a cloak. I be- 
came somewhat embarrassed, and said, “I have not 
one, but I have grown hardy.’’ She lent me a wadded 
jacket. I was very thankful to her. She asked whether 
I would take it as a present. I was really very much 
pleased. ^‘So I need no cloak,” said I, “and money.” 
— “Money?” asked the aunt. I suddenly felt con- 
fidence enough to communicate my money anxieties to 
]ier. It seems from Trinchen’s letter that they are in 
want, and longing for Christmas, and for what I am to 
send them. I also confessed to aunt Julia that my 
shoes are very much worn, and I have no money for 
new ones. She scolded me for not having told her 
before, and soon came in with fifty thalers. I do not 
know how I felt. Money is a strange thing. How 
powerful I had suddenly become! how much I could 
do! I shut the door in order to consider undisturbed. 
I do not need a cloak since I have got the jacket, so 
I could send the twenty thalers to Trinchen; besides I 
thought that for fifteen thalers, I could get a livery 
coat for Jacob, and a merino pelisse for Trinchen; 
only I must first speak to Vollberger as to how much 
such a coat costs. I ran quickly to him, and as usual 
he was very ready to do me a service. But how 
frightened I was when I heard the price of a new 
coat! I had wished to send something out of the 
common way for the good Jacob, and so had raised 
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tLe price; but when I bad given up that idea, and we 
made a second computation oJ‘ quite coarse cloth, it 
was still rather much- Vollberger made the proposed 
to me to take the cloth on credit, and to pay after- 
wards, I entirely refused that; I should not have felt 
easy about it, and Trinohen would ha^e seen it in the 
coat. I went sighing away in order to consider the 
matter. Kind Vollberger! After some time he came; 
now, — polite and delicate as he is, he brought it out. 
He had long ago received a coat as a present from 
Herr von Schaffau. If I were to have this coat lined 
with yellow, and provided wdth new facings it would 
do splendidly for Jacob. “He, indeed, deserves two 
new ones if I deserve none!” added he. He esteems 
Jacob highly on account of his great fidelity and self- 
sacrifice. In Jacob’s modest spirit, I accepted the 
coat with gratitude. I think of it with rapture when 
Jacob serves aunt with her chocolate at Christmas! 
Vollberger will provide me three pounds of chocolate 
for aunt, also the brown merino for Trinohen. Ho 
often goes to the town. I will have my shoes made 
Iiere; they are twice as dear in the town. Sophy has 
a cousin who is said to be very clever. So everything 
is arranged beforehand. I am very happy about it. 
An express messenger carried money and letter to the 
post; it will get there just at the first Sunday in 
Advent. Oh, if I could be there! 

Lulu to Trinchen. 

Dear Trinchen, 

The Lord is very good to your orphan child; I can 
send you so much money! I have not deserved it, 
but I will thank Him for it a thousand-fold. This 
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hour outweighs much longing after you — many tears. 
Otherwise I get on well, very well. Advent is com- 
ings glorious season! My heart is overflowing. I 
should like to skip, and should like quietly to hear flie 
little angels sing again. Tell aunt that I live in 
afflxience, and my situation is entirely to my wish. 
Dear Trinchen, are you afraid that it is too well with 
me? Ah, no! Only I say nothing of the heavy 
hours, but be comforted; the Lord does not leave me 
in the deep valley, even if I have fallen into it my- 
self. Be cheerful and celebrate a joyful happy Advent, 
tliink of me! I sing with you, 

* “How shall 1 meet Thee? How my heart 
Receive her Lord aright? 

Desire of all the earth Thou art! 

My hojjo, my soul’s Delight 1 
Kindle the lamp, Thou Loid alone 
Half-dying in my brea.st, 

And make Thy gracious pleasure known 
How I may greet Thee best ? ” 

Amen. 

And now good-bye! Give my love to aunt, give 
my love to Jacob, write soon and much, do not 
pay the postage. With Lucy I myself made the en- 
closed vanilla* cakes. It is from your recipe. I am 
glad to be able to send some to you dear ones. Aunt 
Julia knows it. She also sends her best compliments 
to aunt. Think of it! Vollberger is going to send 
this letter to the post by a man on horse-back ex- 
press. 


2nd December. First Sunday in Advent. 

I rose early. The full moon was in the light blue 
sky, and many stars. Oh dear, blessed, sacred time 
of Advent, bring me a heart as pure as the pure sky 
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above me, and fill it witL the bright peace of heaven 
and with quiet joy! 

* “Nought, nought, <lear Lord, had power to move 
Thep Irom Thy rightful place, 

Save that most strange and blessed loro, 

Wherewith Thou dost embrace 
This weary world and all her woo, 

Her load of grief and ill, 

And sorrow more than man can know; — 

Thy love is deeper Htill.” 


We sang that to-day at morning service and said 
it in our heart too. The pastor said still more. His 
Au\ent sermon was very beautiful and powerful. 
Sophy was very much touched by it; she said to me, 
she would gladly bniig something to the Lord as an 
Advent gift; she could not bring Him her heart, — 
til at would bo too impure; hut she would bring him 
vanity and talkativeness, and passion and envy, and 
strive that she should be better in those ways at 
Christmas. But Lucy said to me in a low voice, that 
she would offer a sacrifice to the Lord, that she should 
love her motiier and sisters and pray for them. I was 
almost fnglitencd to hear that; that she should call it 
a sacrifice. Yet nlas it is true. Dear Lord, help her, 
and help me, and all of us. This afternoon we have 
had the twenty orphan children here, and have taken 
tiieir measure. Three of the children were among 
them on whose mothers’ grave I laid the aster in 
the autumn. I noticed them particularly. We also 
practised with them, “From heavem on high I come to 
you.” They are now to come every Sunday, that 
they may be able to sing under the Christmas-tree at 
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Christmas. Lucy was very eager. I believe yet that 
we shall soon begin a school. 


Tuesday, 11th December. 

Herr von Schaffau complained to-day of the weak 
coffee that he has now to drink. At first, I felt em- 
barrassed, but I soon saw that it was a joke and de- 
fended myself as well as I could. Lucy too came to 
iny help; the matter was peaceably settled. He is 
very kind. He has had a large convenient storc-cup- 
board made for us, which stands on our corridor; a 
cooking-apron hangs on each side of it, and we are 
now often at it for hours together. Trinchen’s vanilla- 
cakes give special satisfaction. We must make some 
every week. Yesterday I lieard a secret from Voll- 
berger which crowns all. At Christmas the uncle is 
going to contrive a cooking-room for Lucy, — up here, 
close by us. Lucy is not to stay in the great kitchen. 
1 have already founded splendid plans upon it. We 
will learn cooking here, while we cook for old sick 
people. It is very difficult to me to say nothing about 
it to Lucy. I promised that to Vollberger, and he is 
as silent as the grave, Vollberger is a brave fellow, 
but it is remarkable that when others are there, he acts 
as tliough he did not know me. He said he does not 
wish to injure me with the adverse party in the lively 
wing by his friendship, and he calls it the wisdom of 
the serpent. Can it be on the same account that Herr 
von bchaffau is so variable towards me? It often 
seems to me that he is satisfied with me, and has 
reconciled himself to my being here, but lately in the 
presence of aunt Julia and of his sister, he did me 
great injustice. I cannot doubt that he means honestly 
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towards me, and when Vollberger blamed his severity, 
(accidentally he had also been there to hear it)., I was 
not pleased, and I said to him, “Jacob would never 
have talked over his master or mistress!” 


12Ui Deoembor. 

We had the children here also on Wednesday; 
otherwise they would not learn t}\e hymns, and besides 
it gives us great pleasure. Aunt Julia listened to them 
to-day, she wishes some day to go with us in to the 
town to buy toys, and all kinds of things for the 
Christmas-tree. 1 am delighted about it. I wish to 
buy also. 1 have some money left. Oh, I should 
likb to buy a great deal! I should like to give some- 
thing to everybody, but 1 should like also to give 
everybody the blessed joy of Christmas in the heart! 
Oh, I am very rich. When I sit alone in iny room 
in the twilight, it is as if J could see the lights shining, 
and hear the little angels singing; and my heart is 
very full. I know not what I could not do; and yet 
1 can do nothing more than love the Holy Child and 
worship Him. From pure love He came down to us. 
Could we then do nothing from love to Him? I spoke 
about it to the children lo-day; — what we could do 
for love to Him. Kosalie and Thekla looked in, just 
as I was speaking in that way. They came out of 
curiosity, and Thekla looked rather scornful. But I 
did not allow myself to be disturbed. Oh, no! I spoke 
to them more and more warmly. I told them that 
people who do not love the Child Jesus are very un- 
happy, and even if they were rich people, yet they 
were poor; and even if they were very learned, they 
were yet very foolish; and if they were very much 
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respected by the world, yet they were only very in- 
significant; and if they were to give, and have given 
ever so much, they have yet no true Christmas joy. 
What the world bestows is only transitory, and there 
is often more trouble than pleasure in it. But what 
the Child Jesus bestows always remains the best; — it 
is peace, and joy, and blessedness. We would now 
open our hearts to the Child Jesus, and receive Him 
with His beautiful gifts, and pray Him that He would 
enter many, many hearts, and bring them joy and 
blessing. 

I do not know whether it was quite proper to 
speak so, but I could not leave it unspoken. And 
when Thekla afterwards angrily asked mo whether it 
was right to say such things to village-children, and 
thereby to give disrespectful hints about persona of 
rank, I could not be silent. I contradicted her warmly 
and with emphasis, that I had not spoken at all of 
persons of rank, that I myself considered them poor 
and wretched when their days passed emptily and 
uselessly away, and their life was illusion and folly. 
She said abruptly that she would be happy in her own 
way. “No,” said I, “you will not be happy. You do 
not wish to be happy. You do not think of your hap- 
piness and of eternity. You are going on the broad 
way which leads to destruction. Oh, Thekla, you 
have the knowledge, but the world has ensnared your 
heart and ‘the world passes away and the lust thereof, 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’” 
The world is a false friend; she offers honour, which 
to a wise man is ignominy; she offers pleasure, which 
is only too soon changed into sorrow. Thekla inter- 
rupted me. She did not wish to hear anytliing of that 
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kind. But Rosalie answered, “Why not? tkat we do 
not like to hear it, is a sign that we feel it strikes 
home to us. I like to hear it.” That was a great 
joy to me. I could not help thinking of Trinchen’s 
words. — A great influence is also given to women 
and maidens; if they would only preach to children 
and to those like themselves, in all love and humility, 
but in all confidence, the blessing would be greater 
tlian they anticipate. The Lord has perfected praise 
from the mouth of children. Dear Lord, I beseech 
Thee for true humility, and for true strength. 

When Thekla had left us, Rosalie said she should 
like to have peace and joy and blessedness in her 
heart, only she did not know how to begin. I replied 
that I was too weak myself to shew lier the way, only 
that she should search the Holy Scriptures, with a 
really humble heart, and read what the Lord Jesus 
and the Apostles say, and go to church every Sunday; 
for the pastor knows how to explain the word (»f God 
very beautifull}', Rosalie replied she had often alreddy 
atlorapted to read in the Bible, but it had made her 
anxious: it was all about eternal destruction and the 
devil, and as fir as regards salvation, according to her 
opinion, no man could be saved. “Dear Rosalie,” 

; aid I, “you are in a good road; truly no one could bo 
saved, if our Lord Jesus Christ had not offered Him- 
self for us. Yes, indeed, we might be anxious if His 
immeasurable love had not taken our sin upon itself. 
We should truly feel, experience, and believe, this: for 
this faith we should pray our Lord and Saviour Him- 
self. That is a blessed mystery, a wonderful power, a 
great joy, a heavenly peace and blessedness. If we 
pray and pray again, and Believe and trust, the Lord 
Joachim vou ITameim., etc. 17 
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roll be$r ns: He cmuot leave «s, He comes and takes 
up Hig abode in our hearts,''^ I said this and morey in 
the joy ttf my beajt. I again of Trinchen: — 

If the faithful were but themselves more full of faith! 
but they hold too much aloof from the world, and if 
they speak of that, which is the dearest to them, and 
the life of their soul, they do it with such reserve, and 
so faint-heartedly as if they themselves had no great 
advantage over the world, and themselves had need of 
strengthening, We do not yet truly know our Lord, 
and the power of His strength. But now I will have 
courage whatever comes. Thou art my Help for ever- 
more. 

* “ Nor vex your souls witb care nor grieve 

And labour longer thus ; 

As though your arm could aught achieve 
And bring Him down to us. 

He comes, Ho comes, with ready will, 

By pity moved alone, 

To soothe our every grief and ill : 

For all to Him are known.” 


Now is the time of Advent, — the time of prepa- 
ration*, now wo should more than ever invite Him, and 
open our heart to Him. It seems to me as though I, 
a poor weak child, could more closely approach the 
dear and sacred Infant, than the glorified Lord, the 
Kedeemer of the world. Rosalie wislies to go with us 
to church every Sunday-, she also asked when our 
morning prayers were*, but when she heard the early 
hour, she declared that, on account of her nerves, she 
could not get up so early, or she should be weary the 
whole day. Dear Rosalie! I can foresee you will 
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sacrifice more to the Lord than an hour of sleep! May 
He give His blessing. Amen. 


13th Deoemher. 

I said to Vollberger to-day, *‘we have a plot against 
Aunt Julia. You see! we shall get the victory.’' “Not 
yet, Miss!” said Vollberger, cautioning me, “do not set 
aoout anything in that way; you will not give any 
pleasure by it to us in the quiet wing; nothing of a 
plot!” 

I could not help laughing. “Vollberger, we are not 
fighting behind her back; all is open and honorable, 
and we are not fighting and conquering alone; it ie 
the Lord above. But aunt Julia will not be able to 
help it, she must, on the Holy Evening, sing hymns of 
joy for the Christmas matins, and to the Infant Lord 
Himself.” 

“That is all right, I have nothing against it,” said 
the old man. 


14tb December. 

Yesterday aunt Julia went with Lucy and me to 
the town. She was very kind to take me with them. 
Thekla had said that if my red velvet hat was to go 
to the town in company with aunt’s green satin jacket, 
she would not be of the party. Rosalie stayed because 
of a headache, so we three went alone. We were very 
cheerfol. 

I love the aunt better and better. She also took 
“that saucy fellow Vollberger” (as she called him) 
with uss he would be useful to us. But he might have 
dissolved in his readiness to serve her! They had 
wrapped me in a fur; that was very pleasant, for there 

17 * 
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was a piercing wind over the fields of snow, and we 
soon got red noses. In the town I got warm from 
running and looking about. I had never seen any- 
thing like it before. It was fun! from shop to shop. 
Aunt Julia understands buying splendidly. I had 
scarcely looked round in a shop and got lost in wonder, 
when I was obliged to go on. A beautiful cloak was 
bought for Rosalie, also a dark blue velvet hat. I had 
to try on both, and must confess I could have made 
use of both. But only in one way — that of super- 
fluity. 

Ah no! Trinchen’s letter of reply for the money, 
warmed me more than the warmest cloak! In short, it 
is no matter; none at all. Perhaps another winter I 
can buy myself one. I have bought the merino-dress 
for Trinchen, it is very pretty. I have bought stock- 
ing-yarn for my three orphan children. Sophy wishes 
to help me to knit. Lilac silk stuff for morning shoes 
for aunt, and parchment to paint book-marks. That 
was with my own money; but Herr von Schaffau gave 
us a good deal more money, and, while aunt was mak- 
ing some calls, we went with Vollberger into a toy- 
shop and into a ginger-bread shop. 

Now we all three looked wonderful as we went 
through the streets, and many a child looked longingly 
at us. It very much amused me to see how the 
children stand before the stalls and shops, and trip 
through the streets , — curiosity and astonishment and 
joyous expectation on their faces. Yes, one quiet im- 
pulse of expectation, of longing, and of joy, goes 
through the whole world; only men do not know 
whence this impulse comes. 

We came home rather late. On the way I could 
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think of nothing but drums, and guns, and dolls; and 
in my mind arrange and divide them. 

I must confess that the splendid tapestry wool, and 
the beautiful embroidery patterns, which I saw others 
buying, also employed my thoughts; my Christmas 
presents seemed to me too mean. 

I should like to have put some prettier ones among 
them, but I quieted myself with Trinchen’s warning 
not to undertake too much, nor to diminish the blessing 
of Advent by external distracting labours. 

I have something for every one; the little pictures 
are very pretty, especially that for aunt Julia, of 
Lucy in the nursery. Only for Herr von Bchaffau, I 
have nothing. I maturely considered it, but it would 
be ridiculous. He draws and paints far more beauti- 
fully himself. So that also is settled, and I think only 
of the presents for the children. 

The depot was in my room. I was with Lucy till 
eleven o’clock doing them up, arranging them, and putting 
labels upon them. Aunt Julia and Herr von Schaffau 
were there at lirst, but they did not interfere. I had 
feared that we had bought too many toys and ginger- 
breads, f«ud now it almost appears as though there 
would not be enough tilings for all the children; but 
Herr von Schaffau has promised us to provide every- 
thing necessary. Besides he eat two penn'orth of 
ginger-bread, and I think that rather much! 

Saturday, 15tli December. 

It is very well that I have not entered on new 
labours; many unexpected ones arise. The pastor’s 
wife especially takes up some of my time. I am often 
there and like to be there, and I seem as though I 
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feel a duty in helping a little iu the heusehold. The 
wife is good-hearted, but she does net ge the idght way 
to work with her seven children; and if Mr. Heber re- 
lieves her from much, there is still no getting through 
with anything. The children are running about, still, 
partly in their summer clothes. To-day, I looked up 
an old dressing-gown of the pastor’s, and some of the 
mother’s clothes, in order to make something t^ann out 
of them for the children, but it was not sufficient. Mr. 
Ileber bethought him of a very pretty gingham curtain, 
which hangs over the pegs for dresses in the guest 
chamber, — really quite useless. We took the good 
advice, so I hope they will yet bO equipped. Poor 
things r the stipend is too small, their children too 
many. The pastor naturally wishes on no account to 
get into debt; so there is often want. I feel as though 
I must bear all that with them. I feel so at home 
with them, it reminds me of our own house — always 
want, but always the dear Lord; yes, the more want, 
the nearer God is. The dear Lord will also provide 
Christmas presents for them. Mr. Heber has lately 
bought some pictures of soldiers. We painted tliem 
amongst us, and pasted them with supports behind, 
and it makes a splendid army for the children. 

Lucy has given me some old dolls. Under my 
hands they have been freshened up; the little girls 
will be delighted with them. So I have something for 
each. My pictures form a part of it. I am tolerably 
forward with my work. In the coming week vanilla- 
cakes, and all kinds of sweet-meats, are to be made, 
and the ornaments for the Christmas-tree. The rooms 
for guests below are being swept and aired. Frau von 
Sohlichten has invited a great many guests, as a sub- 
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stitnte for gdng to Berlin. H^rr von SchafFatl 
not allowed them to go before; but directly after the 
festival some are to he moved there. Where we shall 
gfa^ — aunt Julia, Lucy, and I, is Undecided. 

It will depend on Herr von SchaflTau. The aunt 
told me, that Frau von Schlichten does not wish xis to 
be with him. T do not see the reason of it. Hie 
hostility does not seem tO me bo bad as it was. • 

IGth Decora bdr. 

A beautiful Sunday, rich in enjoyment. When we, 
in our Sunday dress, vrere just goiuf^ to begin mom- 
in?’ prayers, Rosalie came in. I held out my band to 
lier in silence, and at the same time prayed fervently 
for her. She sang with us “Rise, ye children of the 
kingdom,” and also went witli us to church. The pastor 
spoke more beautifully than ever; it seems so to me 
every time. He said that in order to receive the Ijord, 
we must prepare not only our heart, but our house 
also-, not only serve the Lord in our heart, but also 
give strong evidence of it in our daily walk. The 
sermon wa^ very strengthening to me. I impressed 
every ])oiiit <leej)ly on my heart. But not I alone. 
When we were just going to take our seats at the 
rable, (only we seven, there were no Strangers), Herr 
von Schaffau said, with a tirin voice and yet with 
emotion, “From to-day we will always, before we seat 
ourselves at table, ask the dear Lord for His blessing.” 
Thereupon he himself said grace. The ladies folded 
their hands, they were certainly very much astonished. 
After a pause Herr von Schaffau began to talk, and 
seemed particularly affable and kindly disposed. We 
have, indeed, always said grace for ourselves in silence, 
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but it was always with some embarrassment, so that 
those who did not, must have felt that it was more un- 
seasonable than right. I allowed something to be told 
me about the family to-day. Vollberger was here late; 
he is very trusty, and I heard nothing from curiosity, 
but from true interest. Herr von Schlichten had a 
little property in the Margraviate, Vollberger told me, 
and^aunt Julia her share in it. 

“He managed so badly, that when he died his 
sister’s share was seized too. Herr von Schaffau now 
took the management, and has been labouring for six 
years to clear the estate from debt, and to give to his 
sister an income of her own, however small. Aunt Julia 
naturally feels chained to her sister-in-law; indeed, she 
has often said, untenderly enough, that not only what 
she receives here belongs to her, but that she has a 
right to demand more. When Herr von Schaffau six 
years ago took both to live with him, he was younger, 
and not quite independent of his elder sister; he could 
not prevent her beginning a similar life here, to what it 
had been there. On the whole, indeed, things went on 
in an orderly way here, and that almost a dozen sat with 
us at our table, did not make us poor,” said Vollberger; 
and whatever dissolute people they were, they had no 
liberty here; but the treatment of our master was not 
right. Two years ago, Frau von Schlichten became 
ill, and was ill a long time, and then the doings ceased 
of themselves, and Herr von Schaffau afterwards went 
to England. But I stayed here, and the steward up 
there, in order to see after his rights; but 

‘When cats are out, bo nays the fable, 

The mice Bpriug orer bench and table;’ 

and truly the master was scarcely gone, when the 
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guests made their appearance. Frau von Schlichten 
wonderfully recovered; the two elder young ladies 
became ladies all at once, and things went merrily 
here. The steward would no longer give any oats 
for the guests’ horses; and not always butter and 
poultry for the guests. I could not witness the goings 
on of the young ladies and their governess, and wrote 
to my master. He was there as quick as wind, a year 
next March. They put quite another face upon it 
here; but so did our master. Some strange wind must 
blow in England which had wonderfully strengthened 
him; all at once he had courage to contend with his 
sister. He was gentle and amiable indeed, but he car- 
ried through his determination. The bad guests were 
obliged to go, and the servants by degrees; and sud- 
denly the governess too was packed into a carriage, 
and sent off all in a hurry to the train. Frau von 
Schlichten is too cunning, she tried to put a good face 
on a bad game. 

“But aunt Julia flamed forth: she called master a 
pietist, a hypocrite, a miser, and me a dissembler, and 
tale-bearer. She knows well that master is too generous 
to turn her out, because she is now as poor as a church- 
mouse. Early in this year master called hither our 
new Pastor, whom you know, and know how he agrees 
with the house here. His sister was to bring our 
young ladies rather into discipline, but Frau von 
Schlichten, with her cunning, and aunt Julia, set it 
aside.” I sighed at these words. It is really an op- 
pressive feeling to be the apple of discord in a house - 
hold. Vollberger guessed my thoughts and continued, 
“It is different now; you need not be anxious. Lucy’s 
love for you has reconciled master to your youth and 
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mexperienoe^ and has also brought him nearer to aunt 
Julia: in short, matters stand very well here. But 
there will be a revolution in the beginning of the year. 
At Pluggen on the sandy estate, preparations are now 
being made. It would be a good thing if there in re- 
tirement the bread-basket of our merry company should 
be hung rather higher! Our master is guardian. He 
can arrange it as he likes. When Thekla was less, 
Frau von Schlichten thought there was a wife for her 
brother. Now that she sees which way the wind blows, 
poor Rosalie at least is to .bring her a rich son-in-law. 
Bhe follows her mother like a lamb, and Herr von 
Tiilsen may be irresistible for many a poor young 
lady. Do not you think so. Miss?” added he^ awaiting 
my reply. “Herr von Ttilsen is very repulsive to me,” 
said I, frankly, “and indeed money could never de- 
termine me, to give my hand to a man.” “And what 
could then?” asked he farther. “Oh, he must be much 
wiser and better than I am myself. I must be able to 
look up to him like a dependent child, and must 
strengthen myself with his faith and his love. He 
might be over so poor; yes, I should almost prefer that, 
for I have seen more happiness in poor houses, than 
in rich ones hitherto, I should willingly take in sew- 
ing, and keep a school , and even dig, and plant my 
garden myself: certainly rather than be obliged to 
keep myself in my drawing-room, and be obliged 
lead such a foolish existence.” “I can well believe 
that,” said Vollberger earnestly. “May the Lord give 
you such a husband.” I became very red. I had 
spoken the words so unconsciously, and now felt how 
unsuitable il was. 

Trinchen would call me m mischievous ohatter-box^ 
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and I could be angry with Vollhetger, because he 
tried so artfully to draw me out. But he means well. 
He has already given me many a piece of good advice, 
as to what I shall do when the guests come. I shall 
not trouble myself about them*, in the quiet wing, I 
shall keep a happy Christmas with Lucy. When I go 
down I shall leave my heart upstairs, and let people 
down there slide past me like shadows. But I wish 
they were gone again, and I wished they would all go 
to Berlin, and would leave us here, and then days of 
real industry should follow the days of festivity, — the 
cooking-room, the sewing-school, house-keeping; and 
then spring, and then working in the garden. 

22nd December. 

We have had holy days since yesterday. I have 
been the whole day in the garden-parlour, the tables 
are covered, the things upon them, the tree decorated; 
but I have things yet to arrange and to do, and I feel 
very solemn and happy in mind in the festive room. 
Tlie manger for Lucy is very lovely; the gardener has 
made me a charming little garden. I have made a 
straw’-roof to the stable, and 1 have painted all the 
figures, it is nearly finished. To-day I heard carriages 
drive up, dresses rustle, doors bang, the house is in a 
bustle, the guests arrived. Oh, how secure I felt, and 
how secluded from the world. I have the permission 
not to appear at table till Christmas. 

I have still a good deal to do at the parsonage; I 
wished to go there in the twilight. I walked up and 
down beforehand by the quiet elder hedge. To walk 
alone is beautiful, especially at such a beautiful time. 
After some time I saw a figure coming along the path; 
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I soon recognized Herr von Tillsen; I also heard him 
calling as I hastened very quickly away. The work 
at the parsonage does not decrease, it increases; every 
time I come, there are new mountains risen out of the 
ground, for the Pastor’s dear wife. I have advised her 
to take no notice of them. The Pastor is of my opinion. 
We will celebrate the days in peace; besides to-morrow 
is Sunday, The children are scarcely to be restrained. 

Wliat a joyous confusion and buzz there is in the 
house, and yet a breath of peace too. The Pastor 
stands by with bright eyes; when the mountains of his 
wife might cast many shadows, he brings light, and 
she is so glad to take it. 

We sat very industriously till eleven. The pastor 
read to us the life of S. Monica; then he brought me 
home. It was so lively in the castle, and so quiet at 
the parsonage. 


24th December. 

“Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace and 
goodwill to men.” 

“Shout oh heavens, rejoice oh earth, break forth 
into shouting, ye mountains; for the Lord hath com- 
forted His people, and had compassion on their mi- 
series.” 

So it is, no discord can enter into my heart; here 
is Christmas; — trouble down below. Guests continued 
to come till Christmas Eve. The thawed snow had 
made the roads almost impassable. The water over- 
flowed the bridge in the meadow. Herr von Schaffau 
rode there himself to prevent accidents. 

It almost put us out of hunaour. He had promised 
to go a walk with us. We had, wonderful to say 
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finished everything soon after three. We had won 
the wager, he must really keep his promise. Lucy is 
very fond of her uncle. She jumped for joy when she 
saw him, a little later, hastening very quickly through 
the garden to look for us. We were in the neighbour- 
hood of a pine-grove, ran in, hid ourselves, and when 
he was going quickly by, Lucy shook the soft snow 
from the twigs, and stopped him. But soon the bells 
began to ring; the church shone through the twilight, 
and one light after another came up from the village. 
We went also, we entered the pew, and aunt Julia 
was already there! The silver chandeliers before the 
altar were lighted, and the old knights and noble 
ladies looked more life-like than ever. We sang the 
joyful Cliristmas hymns; many children’s voices sounded 
through the others; indeed, it was no disturbance that 
quite little voices sweetly lisped among them. Fniulein 
von Ramberg, Rosalie and some other ladies, came 
later and went with the others. We waited in the 
church-yard listening to the bells, till the liglits had 
all vanished , and then we hastened away. Herr von 
SchafFau took aunt Julia and me too. I have never 
seen his face look so beaming. He looked happy like 
other children. lie said to me that he was very much 
looking forward to what the Infant Jesus would give 
him in the garden-parlour. I was frightened at first, 
but I thought he was only joking, for I had nothing 
at all for him. Lucy and I quickly put on our white 
dresses, and put orange-blossom in our hair. We 
wished to go festively dressed to the festival. Then 
we hastened and lighted the candles. Rosalie helped 
us; indeed, she had really been very industrious in 
the sewing. The corner where I had my presents for 
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Lucy aad the others was covered with a cloth. Now 
we heard little footsteps and whispering; the door was 
opened; the happy moment was come, which we bad 
so much anticipated, for which we had worked with 
busy fingers. The little company came in, beaming 
with joy. We led each to its place, and then we sang, 
“From heaven on high I come to you,” and then, 
“Oh merry, happy Christmas-time I” 

Rosalie and Lucy and I, and Sophy with some 
of the older children, sang second. It sounded splendid 
in the lofty room. Then followed the joyous astonish- 
ment, and admiration of the beautiful gifts. I was so 
very much occupied with the children, that I did not 
notice how the room had filled with the great guests 
also. Herr von Tiilsen’s unpleasant voice could have 
almost disturbed me, but I would not allow myself to 
be disturbed. 

Lucy was delighted with the manger; the transpa- 
rency, “Gloiy to God in the highest,” shone brightly 
against the dark plants in pots. Older people also 
enjoyed themselves, and I distributed my little pictures 
to the ladies. When the first commotion was over, 
and I was standing alone by the manger, Herr von 
Schaffau came to me, “Then have not I got any- 
thing?” said he in a low voice. He looked really 
sorrowful, and at the same time looked so earnestly 
into my eyes, as if he wished to fathom my heart. 
Gould he think that I have any grudge against him? 
I should so like to have given him something! He 
had certainly looked quite through me before I spoke, 
for a bright, cheerful look passed quickly over his 
face. When I said to him that, if I might, I would 
give him something, he answered, “Do paint me the 
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Plettenliaus,” I joyfully proudsed it. Aunt Julia’s 
loud voice called us to the presents upstairs ) and then 
it first forcibly struck me that surely there would be 
something there for me; and, with some expectation, 
I entered the brightly-lighted room. Oh, I got too 
much! cloak and hat are for me, a dress, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and gloves and colours and paper, and paint- 
brushes and beautiful books! I did not know what to 
say for them all; but the colours and paper, I must 
confess, pleased me most. Lucy and I again excused 
ourselves from table. We had more pleasure in busy- 
ing ourselves among our splendid things. Frau von 
Schlichten took it very graciously; she just saw that 
Heu' von Ttilsen wished to take me in to dinner, and 
that I thanked him and refiised. Vollberger provided 
us something to eat. We had soon finished, and I 
chose a very beautiful piece of paper for the Pletten- 
haus; fetched the little picture out of my room, and 
began to draw. We were both happy, I can truly 
say that. Kosalie fetched me after dinner to sing 
some popular songs to the company. 

Herr von Schaffau had strictly forbidden dancing 
and too noisy amusements, on these festival days. To- 
day it was music; they had already sung a quartett. 
I sang too with joyful heart. I felt no vanity. I only 
saw the joy of Christmas before me. I felt bright and 
pure within. I embraced all men in my heart, and 
prayed for humility and gentleness, that I might bear 
their wrongs, because I am not worthy of all the com- 
passion and faithfulness, which the Lord has shewn 
me. Surely they read my thoughts; all were kinder, 
Thekla herself was standing at the piano with Herr 
von Reinberg, and said, “dear Lulu, you must sing to 
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us oftener.” I gave her my hand and said, ‘‘How 
gladly would I fulfil all your wishes.’^ In conclusion 
I sang, 

Weary novr to rest I go^ 

Close my eyes on all below: 

Father, let Thine eyes of Jove 
Watch my slumbers from above. 

If I ill have done to-day, 

Father, turn Thine eyes away: 

Grace of Thine, through Christ alone. 

My transgressions shall atone. 

To Thy keeping I commend 
Every relative and friend ; 

All mankind both great and small: 

Thou, my God, canst keep them all. 

To the sick, oh send repose; 

Tearful eyes, in slumber close ; 

And the moon in heaven the while. 

O’er tho silent world shall smile. 


That was my frame of mind. I sang with feeling. 
When I was putting my beautiful things together, and 
aunt Julia with Herr von Schaffau and Lucy were 
standing by me, I could not control myself. I begged 
aunt Julia with tears that they would all have patience 
with me; I did so wish I was worthy of so much kind- 
ness. Aunt Julia pressed me to her heart, and said 
tenderly, she wished to replace my distant aunt to me; 
Lucy leaned against me; Herr von Schaffau had gone 
to the window. I could not say good night to him, I 
was sorry for that. 


First day of tfio Christmas festival. 

I slept hut little. I got up early. I knew that a 
special pleasure was in store for Lucy. She cam® 
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earlier than usual. We had our morning prayers. 
Directly after came 'Vollberger to see how we wore 
getting on. Sophy was going restlessly about, Lucy 
wanted breakfast. “There is none to-day !“ said Sophy 
laughing. Lucy had not time to wonder when aunt 
Julia and Herr von Schaffau led us into the cooking- 
room. How delightful! A cooking-stove a baking- 
oven, and a dutch-oven; — utensils of all kinds. The 
water was boiling in the kettle. We quickly fetched 
coftee from the store-cupboard. The aunt and Herr 
von Schaffau invited themselves to breakfast. The 
cloth was soon laid — clean and tidy, everything ready. 
Eosalie was invited too. We heartily enjoyed our- 
but it was soon over. One guest followed an- 
other. Herr von Tiilsen came too. We resolutely 
refused to make more coffee; only Frau von Schlichten, 
who appeared last, got just one cup. I noticed some 
excitement in Herr von Tiilsen. He asked me in a 
whisper T^hether 1 was 'always going to absent loysclf 
from the company. I replied tliat to-day I should bo 
at the Christmas-distribution at the parsonage. He 
bit his lips, suddenly opened my work-box, and pushed 
a letter in. 1 was quite in dismay. The tliouglit of 
Frau von Schlichten, of her suspicion, came over me. 
1 involuntarily looked round at her. She was engaged 
in conversation, but the serious looks of Herr von 
Schaffau rested upon me. He had observed us. I 
could not consider what was to be done. The bells 
began to ring; the company left my room. Only Lucy 
stood waiting near me. I put on my hat and cloak, 
shut the work-box and went with her to church. 
Thoughts on the letter occupied me. It will be a 
ground for suspicion, a tempest will arise, they will 
Joachim von Kamem, etc. 18 
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condemn thee. But I feel so innocent and then I 
thought, “Nothing untoward will happen; everything 
will and must be for thy good, and so will the letter. 
So it cannot make me anxious; it may not make me 
anxious. 1 was very much comforted. I thought the 
world is large and there is room for many letters in 
it, and this one too.” When we came out of church 
the Pastor’s dear children surrounded me They 
wished to take me with them t^Bce, but I had still 
something to fetch from home. If I must send the 
most beautiful sweet-meats to aunt, some little figures 
in sugar and delicate sweets, must give pleasure at the 
parsonage. Herr von Schaffau walked by me. I was 
very much fluttered. The fatal letter! It seemed to 
mo as tliough he wished to say something, but he re- 
mained quiet and grave; quite difierent from yesterday 
evening. It made me very sorrowful. Oli, tiie heart 
is weak! The bright joy of Christmas was troubled; 
but the dear Infant Saviour remained still in*my heart, 
and also helped me again. Herr von Tiilsen met me 
on the way home. I could not avoid him. “Have 
you read my letter?” lie asked immediately. “I had 
not time,” I said. “Not time?” said he very bit- 
terly. I got frightened. ‘T did not think that it 
was so urgent,” I replied, wdth some embarrassment. 
He laughed aloud. I got more frightened. But he 
became quiet and gentle again and ofiered me his 
hand, with many wonderful speeches. I shook my 
head. He said that he could not bear to see me here, 
that a different position in the world would befit me, 
and that to free my aunt from her depressing situation, 
would be a sw^eet thought to him, that he laid all his 
riches at my feet, that I should rule like a queen, that 
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he would follow me with rapture to brijj^ aunt and 
Trinchen and Jacob into my kingdom. The llaet 
thought came on me unexpectedly. I looked at him, 
breathing deeply. He wished to take my hand. ‘'Lulu, 
say yes,” said he entreatingly. I was terrified now at 
my own thoughtis. I felt as tliough I were being 
tempted by Satan. “Go from me, 1 have nothing to 
do with you” — my words carried me away. He still 
spoke very eagerly. I wished to go away. At Iasi 
he begged me urgently to do as though he had said 
nothing at all, that he felt he had been overhasty, 
that I was still young; I did not know bow to value 
a brave heart and manly protection. I should think 
oth*. rwise in time; but if the world should abandon 
me and thrust me out, then I should remember where 
I might seek protection and help. My heart rose high 
at these words. Who is my protection and my hcdp? 
Thou art my confidence, oh Lord God; Thou art my 
help from my yuutli. “To be poor,” I said, “is not 
hard; the Lord on high is my Father. He has a large 
treasury. He will give me as much as He wills. Ho 
will never leave me; He will never leave my aunt 
cither. He has constantly covered me with His good' 
ness. I am very rich, but I will worship my God and 
serve Him alone.” I hastened away. I stood still once 
limre by the hedge. 

Lord, keep me in Thee. I prayed; Christmas 
came back again. I went into the lowly stable to the 
Infant Saviour. I would willingly have offered crowns 
to Him. Oh dear Lord! before Thee all tbe gold of 
the world is only dust; and poor and rich are alike to 
Thee. I found Vollbergex at the church-yard gate. 
“I have been waiting for you here,” said he sighing. 

18* 
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‘‘You have been talking a long time with Herr von 
Ttilsen.” At that he looked very sad, and I certainly 
quite amused. “Vollberger, you mean kindly towards 
me.” “Grod knows it. You are too young yet, the 
world is alluring.” “But God is faithful,” I joyfully 
interposed. “He is my help at all times, — and my 
dear Father. He takes the first place in my heart. 
I never feel that more, than if any one else wishes a 
place in my heart. He who is not reconciled to this 
dear Lord, may not enter there*, to Him I have given 
my heart. And if He is my Guardian, none of you 
need keep a watch over me.” I wished him good 
night too, because I should not appear down below to- 
day. Vollberger was satisfied, then he sighed and 
gave me no farther warning. He gave me a letter 
from Herr von Schaffau, which I was to present to the 
Pastor and left me. In the dear parsonage, I soon 
forgot the perplexity, the world is a wonderful place. 
I do not wish to be at all proud, for “let him who 
thinketh ho standeth take heed lest he fall;” but I do 
feel myself high above the world. I was in the garden 
in tlie afternoon, in order to fetch more green fir-twigs, 
and more box; the company from the castle were com- 
ing in full dress along the maple avenue, Frau von 
Bamberg and Frau von Schlichten first. I went out 
of their way, and let them pass below me. The whole 
effect had a sort of halo around it. Not for me. I 
know each one separately in his dissatisfaction, his 
fruitless endeavour, his emptiness and poverty. A 
halo shines round the parsonage; wisdom and love 
rule there. They serve the Lord; He is in the midst 
of them, with grace, and peace, and joy, and riches. 
Oh dear ones I The Lord Whom you serve will also 
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provide for you. And lias He not? The mountains 
of the Pastor’s wife are all removed to-day; the affluence 
of Herr von Schaffau has long been a help to the poor 
parsonage, and I was not a little proud that the letter 
went through my hands. I took a liberty for once, 
and fetched whole mountains of cakes from the pantry, 
and put them on the tea-table. The chiMren might 
for once eat as much as they liked. The Pastor and 
Mr. Heber were of my opinion that to-day there was 
to be nothing said about sparing or sharing. All 
bliould go topsy-turvy. The children were delighted 
and called me their “sugar Lulu,” no “cake Lulu.” 
“Cakes are more beautiful than sugar.” So a merry 
evening followed the merry giving of the presents. 

The Pastor left us in order to prepare for to-mor- 
row’s sermon; Mr. Heber and 1 played with the 
children. We led two armies against each other — a 
war with peas. I could shoot them much better, and 
my party always conquered. Lucy has asked the five 
children for to-morrow. She wishes with Carry in the 
cooking-room, to cook for us in the evening. It is to 
be eaten in my room. The Pastor brought me here I 
1 am so fond of these walks. I hear many a beautiful 
word. Everything is still in motion below. There is 
hinging going on. The day is now gone. I was 
cheerful and enjoyed myself, yet I felt a slight sting 
in my heart about it. I have burned the letter. 

Does Herr von Schaflfau think any ill of me? I am 
very sorry about it. Sometimes I feel as though I 
could say anything to him, and then again I feel a 
deep gulf between us. There is a light shining in his 
tower. It is the only bright point in the quiet wing; 

I can also see his dark shadow on the window. It is 
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very misertaMe to be dependent on the opinion of man. 
Oh! that I couH overcome it. l>ear Lord, I am so 
truly happy and rich in Thy love, in Thy presence, in 
Thy grace! Give me gentleness, and patience, joyful- 
ness and confidence, towards all men. Let it be to he 
read in my character, but only as the reflection of my 
whole soul. Now good-night! I thank Thee, faithful 
Lord. I am weary, very weary, and lay me down in 
comfort to rest; let Thine angels watch over us — over 
ns all. 


Second day of the Christmafl festival. 

After much exertion follows depression. I felt it 
already to-day, slept late, and got almost weary in 
church. Herr von Tiilsen was in church. He walked 
beside rne on the way home. I could not help gaping. 
Herr von Schaffau took no notice, when I said good 
morning to him. I was in the hreakfast-rooin. Frau 
von Schlichten appeared handsomely dressed; I said 
“good morning’* to her and enquired after her health. 
She was very cold to me, and the others too: even 
Rosalie was embarrassed. A gentleman came in — a 
foreign Count; Frau von Schlichten greeted him with 
unusual politeness. 

She presented him to the ladies. I was standing 
by RosaHe: it was very humiliating. She acted as 
though I were not there. I rose proudly. I thought, 
“are these people more than thou?” Then I met the 
triumphant looks of Herr von Tiihsen. He appeared 
to have observed me, and to have guessed my thoughts. 
I was ashamed. Mave I the world so completely be- 
neath me? Ah no! I am very weak. Oh, why does 
my heart ever move with the restless billows of this 
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life? And yet I feel a firm confidence in my soul, and 
I shall yet triumph. I resolved to bear the humilia- 
tion, to act as though no other position would befit 
me. I once more talked pleasantly with Rosalie, and 
when she observed that her mamma was in lively con- 
versation, she returned my friendliness. 

She told me that the journey to Berlin was settled 
fur the day after to-morrow; but she wished to stay 
here, — wished to live with us. Herr von Schaffau 
interrupted us. He came to us with the stranger and 
presented him to me. I heard that Count Roden wished 
to make my acquaintance, because he was a friend of 
my late father. He also knew my aunt and my late 
moiher. He told me a great deal; I was very much 
pleased. Dear Aunt! It must have been different then 
to now. Count Roden is the first, in these fashionable 
circles, who has been really unconstrained and kindly 
disposed towards me. Ho asked me about my home. 
Every little thing seemed to interest him. Trinchen 
and Jacob were persons known to him. Although I 
had a great deal that was sorrowful and mournful to 
tell, I was quite in a humour for it. Count Roden 
asked me whether I did not wish to make the acquaint- 
ance of uiy uncle the Court-marshal and his family: he 
would conduct me to them. He said many flattering 
things about them. I got embarrassed. Does he not 
know that I am here as a governess, and not inde- 
pendent? Lucy now came. She begged me earnestly 
to come; the little guests were there; I mnst make ne- 
cessary arrangements. Up here I sat more than an 
hour lost in thought. I set the children to their work, 
to their play, but as in a dream. I liked best to sit at 
the ivied window. 
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Those were beguiling thoughts, — uncle, — the court, 
— new friends. Could anything keep me here? 
nothing. Few care for my presence here; to many it 
is repulsive — indifferent. But would the world there 
be different and the people? I thought and thought, 
and considered. No, surely not. There will be friendly 
and unfriendly ones there, just as here. And had I 
not done an injustice in thought to many an one al- 
ready? Oh, it is beautiful here, — the dear parsonage, 
iny room, the garden, the old castle, the kind aunt: 
and, my dear Lucy, could I part from you? Surely 
not. The intoxication was over. I was very happy 
in my kingdom of children. I looked with peaceful 
heart at the company walking in the garden below me. 

I sat down to my new colours and to the Pletten- 
haus. I was thinking whether Herr von Schaffau 
would still wish to have it. At that moment the door 
behind me, opened softly. He himself entered. He 
should not find me at my work; foolish creature that 
I was, I put the paper out of sight. He took it out, 
and said he was glad I had not forgotten my pro- 
mise. He offered now to shew me how he painted in 
water-colours. I tried it too. He was very forbearing 
and patient, and when he rose to leave me, I felt as 
though 1 must speak to him, as though I must beg 
him always to tell me the reason of his dissatisfaction, 
never to leave me in uncertainty: or to say candidly, 
if he wished anyone else in my place. 

I stood hesitating, and so did he. He saw' my 
thoughts, he looked deeply into my heart, gave me 
his hand and said, “Dear Lulu, I must certainly ask 
your pardon, and you are right.” That came upon me 
too much as a surprise. I turned q^uickly to the 
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window. Can all the disquiet which I have felt have 
been without cause? Herr von Schaffau came silently 
to me, and I could reply nothing. The carriages were 
bowling again along the road in the park below; Herr 
von Tiilsen looked up at me. I started back in ter- 
ror. But Herr von Schaffau left the room without re- 
ceiving an answer from me. It was very childish of 
me. I should have been obliged to go after him, but 
the children surrounded me. 

I eat and played with the children, and at last 
settled the matter. I am to pardon him! And if I did 
not meet him very eagerly with it, it may be a warn- 
ing to him for the future to conquer his humours, and 
not to be one day pleasi»nt, and the next unpleasant. 
The festival days are now over. I am not satisfied 
with myself. I was very much agitated and distracted. 
The time was much more delightful in anticipation. I 
expected so much from the days. If I had been able 
to pray more heartily, I should have been safer Oh, 
if my heart could but be quiet and steadfast. It can! 
It shall! 

Shadows of evening take, 

O’er earth, their darkening way: 

I ord Jesus, come and make 
Night brighter than the day; 

For on Thee to attend 
Is sunsliiue without end. 

This day lull ul’t my soul 
Hath turned to \ .'uiity: 

But, written on Thy •'Croll, 

The rooonl is with Thee; 

Agaim't myself I bring 
A heavy rockoning. 
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The reckoning is indeed heavy, but Thy grace is 
strong, and Thy compassion great. I sleep securely, 
because Thy wings over-shadow me. 


27tb JDficeitjbflr, 

We bad a bolyday again to-day. Early in the 
momingf I wrote to aunt There was so much about 
external events, that the letter grew long*. I had miicli 
that was pleasant to tell. How my completed ward- 
robe will delight tl^em! I packed up my sweet- 
meats, Vollberger will take it with him to-morrow to 
the rail. 

I did not go a walk, I painted so as to finish the 
little picture. I thought perhaps I should be able to 
give it to Herr von Schaffau before his departure. 

At noon Sophy dressed me in the golden brown 
with orange blossoms. It was for a leave-taking party, 
llie Grauberg family and others came. I went down 
with a peaceful and firm mind ; how utterly different 
the world looks. Herr von Tiilsen, would surely not 
triumph again: though Frau von ‘^chlichten was so 
marked in her unkindness towards me, that I was 
afraid, slie was planning to get me out of the house. 
Lucy looked compassionately and at the same time 
beseechingly at me. I could kiss her forehead quite 
clieerfully: she understood me. “To-morrow they are 
all going away,” said she, consolingly. I was very 
much astonished and embarrassed when Count Roden 
took me in to dinner, I was obliged to take my place 
quite high up at the table. Herr von Schaffau was 
my other neigiibour 

As he always does now, he said grace aloud before 
we seated ourselves. I now looked up. Frau von 
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Schlidhten’g piercing gA*e fell on me. Ske appeared 
very angry, and whispered as she sat down to Frau 
von Eamberg, who made a horrible face. I got 
frightened. I could not remain here. I begged to be 
allowed to take my old place near the forsaken Lncy, 
and wished to go away. Count Eoden looked at me 
vith astonishment, but Herr von SchaflPau, who, wonder- 
fully enough, always sees through my thoughts, almost 
commanded me to remain. He looked with one of his 
smilef towards the ladies, and observed rather loud 
that Lucy was looking very longingly after me, but 
she must content herself to-day. 

Frau von Schlichten had noticed my movements. 
She turned red. She had seen my good intention, I 
was at rest now. Count Roden talked a great deal to 
me. His character inspired me with more and more 
confidence. I told him much of home. The remem- 
brance of home life made me lively, and when we 
rose from table I did not know how the time had 
passed. After dinner I was annoyed that he men- 
tioned the excellence of Herr von Tiilsen and his 
friendship for me. Herr von Tiilsen has told him that 
it is very dull here: he has laid it on with strong 
colours. I fear it is at his instigation that Count Roden 
made me the generous proposition to be for some time 
at his bouse, as lady-companion of bis daughters: 
care also should be taken about my aunt. Herr von 
Tiilsen lives in the same little capital. He appears 
not to have given up his foolish thoughts. I tried as 
much as possible to talk Count Roden out of his 
ideas. 

I assured him that I would not part from Lucy if 
they did not send me away. I assured him that I 
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should not feel happy in a courts that I was accustomed 
to quiet and a lonely life in the country; and very 
much preferred it. The others had begun to dance. 
Herr von Tiilsen earnestly begged me to dance. Surely 
be did it to vex Frau von Schlicbten, as he found me 
quite near her. He appears quite to have broken with 
her, and to have taken up with the Grauberg family. 
He is going with them to-day. 

He begged me at least to stay down-stairs. I re- 
plied, that I had promised to be with Lucy every 
evening, and showed him how she stood waiting for 
me at the door. Frau von Schlichten now, to my 
astonishment, said some kind words to me. She was 
glad at the child’s love for me, and could be quite 
easy to leave Lucy here under my protection. I do 
not know what is underneath, and will not enquire; it 
is all right, if she is friendly. Count Roden took a 
very friendly leave. He will greet my uncle the court- 
marshal from me. When I asked Herr von Schaffau 
whether he was going away early, he replied that in 
any case he should speak to me first. 

Lucy was a short time in my room. We made 
plans for the coming quarter. Herr von Schaffau has 
committed to us the care of the poor in his absence. 
Vollberger stays here; “as a spy,” said aunt Julia in 
joke: she is no longer afraid of him: Rosalie may 
not stay. She would like to; but her thoughts will 
stay behind. We will think of her, and pray for her. 

28th December. 

Even before prayers came Herr von Schaffau. He 
asked for aunt Julia. She was not here yet. For 
the first time he talked long and confidentially with 
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me: it is all right; he is not angry with me; he warned 
and cheered me with gei^tle loving words. T am to 
persevere and go joyfully on my way: if it is neces- 
sary, he will take my part. I was very much touched 
by his kindness, Lucy came in; he drew her gently 
towards him, and charged her to obey me. “It is not 
at all necessary,” said he laughing, “she is more 
obedient to you than to me. I might be almost 
jealous.” Lucy tenderly assured him, that she loved 
iiim more than before, and aunt Julia too and every- 
body. 

He was her dear uncle, and must not stay away 
from us so long. “Do you really wish that?” asked he. 
“ I do wish it,” replied she, “'and Lulu too; don’t you?” 
“Certainly,” said I. He saw very well that I sincerely 
meant it. Aunt Julia now came in and Sophy too; 
we had not yet had morning prayers. Herr von 
Schaffau asked, whether he might stay. Aunt Julia 
too seated herself quietly in the corner of the sofa, — 
a sign that she wislied to stay. I was afraid at first, 
and felt very weak, but I soon gained courage and 
joyfulness. All the follies and weaknesses, whicli have 
carried my heart hither and thither these last few days, 
were blown away. I felt a hearty communion wdth 
those who were with me, who are so dear and pre- 
cious to me. I prayed with them and for them, with 
my whole soul. If we had prayed thus together eveiry 
morning, it would have been difTerent. I have often 
misunderstood Herr von Schaffau. In my heart I 
prayed away every thought with which I had done 
him injustice: if he had not gone now, I should have 
borne much from him which I did not understand. 
After the carriages had rolled away, I went once more 
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into the empty rooms below. I thought over the hours 
I hatd lived here. I was obliged to struggle with a 
melancholy mood. I had many reproaches to make 
on myself. I had bad many vain and foolish thoughts 
here; had been lazy and dilatory in my vocation. I 
might have been warmer and more loving towards 
Thekla, and have taken more trouble about Kosalie. 
I seated myself in my favourite window. Here I 
found Herr von Schaffau’s gloves and cigar-case. I 
drew the curtiiin and fancied that I could hear the 
noise and buzz of the company. But it was silent and 
remained silent. Here Vollberger found me. He came 
to clear away the remains of the breakfast and other 
things. I gave him his master’s things. “Now, dear 
Miss,” said he, “impress once more upon your mind 
how madly things have gone on here: such things will 
not happen again. With the old year we will sweep 
out the old impurity; tliis two-fold establishment does 
not answer — either one or the other. Master has 
done what he could; but the heart of his sister is closed 
against him. He is now taking her in Berlin into 
circles which may perhaps have more influence on 
her than he could; he will And new powers there. I 
hope, they will not come hei'e again much, and we, as 
I said, will sweep the old defilement from the rooms 
here, and may the Lord purify the heart of the sister.” 
I had a good deal more talk with Vollberger, I am 
very fond of him. It is well that he has stayed with 
us. This evening aunt Julia drank tea with Lucy and 
me here in my room. I began to read aloud; aunt 
Julia soon fell asleep, and snored loudly. She has had 
a great deal to arrange during the day and has not 
finished yet. 
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December. 

We have not seen much of the aunt yet. She is 
still busy in the house. I am glad that we have per- 
mission to inhabit the large breakfiist-parlour; the 
splendid piano stands there. Herr von Schaffau wishes 
tWt we should have intercourse with the parsonage. 
Aunt Julia has no objection. She said, for our sakes, 
she will sometimes entertain the whole swarm of children 
here. The Pastor’s wife can put on her Christmas cap 
on the occasion; her stateliness will not be unpleasant 
to the aunt; I will give her some good advice before- 
hand. In tliese intermediate days there is not much 
to be begun, and a tendency to ennui came over me. 
When I saw the same in Lucy, I conquered my own. 
I made some calls with Lucy on old people, in order 
at once to enter upon the duty which Herr von Schaffau 
has committed to us. 

We will not give anything to anyone before we 
have visited him. Old Saudermann is in want of a 
woolen gown; that shall be our tirst work in the New 
Year. 1 have seen again to-day how very much people 
are pleased with such visits. 

It ph3ases them about as much as the gift itself. 
If only people of rank knew how much comfort they 
could give to their poox brothers and sisters, by love 
and sympathy, what interest they could make of the 
advantages which the Lord has given them through 
their position in the world! Triiichen has often said 
that to me. She desires it especially for young ladies. 
Wives have generally their vocation in children and 
their household; but the young ladies! Oh, if they 
were filled with the love of Christ, wuth gentleness, 
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humility and sv\"eetness, they could diffuse much bless- 
ing in the world; they could lay soft pillows beneath 
poverty and sickness, and arouse hearts to think of 
the heavenly kingdom. Where poverty and sickness 
have loosened the ground, the good seed may be sown, 
and the Lord can work much by feeble energies. I 
talked in this way witli Lucy. She receives it gladly; 
slie even said to-day, that now she could understand 
why the dear Lord had made her ugly, and had not 
given her people’s love; — that she might love Him 
all the more, and not live to the world. I explained 
to her thjit if she loved the Lord with all her heart, 
and souglit to live piomsly and with a pure heart be- 
fore Him, tliat would be the surest way to gain the 
love of everybody. We then sat very snugly in my 
room. Lucy fiuislicd tlie day by writing to her uncle; 
she promised liim a kind of diary. 


Ut January. 

Praise yo the Lord ! Ills love is greal towards us ; 

I'recious it is to praise the King imuiortal ; 

Lovely His praise, and sweet lo us who listen. 

Praise ye the Lord ! 

Answer each other with the loud thanksgiving; 

Praise Him with harps — our God — the ever-worthy; 

For Ho iff mighty, and is strong to save us. 

Praise ye the Lord! 

Thank yo the I^rd, of all things the (’reator! 

Fountains of life are in His presence suringing, 

And, from His heart, upon our souls descending: 

Praise yo the Lord! 

Lord Jesus Christ — Thou Son of the most flighost, 

Give Thou Thy grace, to all devout believers, 

That they may praise Thy name to everlasting; 

Praise ye the Lord I 
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The sun is shining brightly in the blue sky; the 
sunbeams glisten on the snow-white earth. In ray 
soul too all is clear, and bright, and sunny. Lord,, 
Thou art my Grod — Thou art wholly mine. Oh, bounti- 
ful Lord! help my poverty; oh Lord, how richly have 
Thy grace and goodness flowed around me, and how 
cold and insensible I have remained! 

Oh, it shall be different! Oh, take me — take me 
wholly to Thyself; my prayers shall not cease; and if 
I grow weary or slothful in it, I will wrestle and strive, 
till Thou enablest me to pray — till Thou fillest my 
lieart, till Thou makest me strong in the power of Thy 
might. A new year lies before me, dark — no, not 
dark; nothing can happen to me but what Thy will 
has foreseen. Let trouble and conflict come! Thou 
wilt be near me. Oh, my heart is so comforted, so 
full of joy, for “I will not let Thee go, unless Thou 
bless me.” Amen. 


Lulu to Trinchen. 

Dear Trinchen, 

Your letter might have made me sorrowful, and 
aunt’s illness anxious. But to-day I have entirely 
given my heart to the Lord. Confidence and joyful- 
ness shall not fail me. Oh, Trinchen, pray for me, as 
I do for you. Only be of good cheer, my dear ones, 
the Lord is a wonderful King. He will lead us, all 
our life, to His honour, and to our peace. Are you in 
want again? Speak plainly. I am an almoner, and 
am not rich myself. I will allow myself to advance 
something. If you wish I can send you fifty thalers. 
Is it not wonderful that I, a poor girl, came to such 

Jonf'f'ttn Mil dc. 19 
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good people, wlio are so kind to me. Oh dear Trinchen, 
I cannot be thankful enough; but you can also he 
thankful for me. Aunt is worse, but do you not your- 
self say, that she is seeking peace? Is not that a great 
mercy? 

Those who seek Him, find Him; we will rejoice in 
that. Dear Trinchen, write me soon a cheerful letter; 
but I wish to know all the trouble which pr-esses upon 
you; it is not trouble, if we have faith. Only write 
in full faith and confidence, as I have been accustomed 
to in you. May the Lord strengthen you! 

Your faithful 
Lulu. 


Lulu to her aunt. 

My heartily beloved Aunt, 

If I could but be sitting now by your bed! I 
would kiss your hands, I would caress your cheeks, I 
would nurse you, so that you should soon be well. 
Ah, no ! Trinchen is doing that already, and the Lord, 
— our dear faithful God, does so most of all. How 
quickly will the few weeks pass, and then it will be 
spring, and I can visit you dear ones. Till then I will 
write you many letters, will chatter as though I were 
sitting by you, and beguile your time. 

You have my Christmas letters now. You will 
have been very much pleased to hear how well I am 
getting on. If I did but know how to do more for 
you; and I do too! Herewith I send you the green 
temeaux, for a soft dress for you, when you get up 
again. Your old ones are too thin; do accept it! I 
am not in want of anytliing. My blue dress will last 
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very well till the spring; and then there will be 
Bummer clothing. The solitude suits me. Aunt Julia 
is very affectionate. Dear aunt, give thanks to the 
Lord, that He brought me here, and not into a worldly 
life! Now, for the first time, I can fully recognize 
that; and should I be ever so poor and lowly, I may 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ, love worship and obey 
Him, and so I am happy, — unspeakably happy. May 
you be convinced of it. May you have no anxiety for 
me, and may you see for yourself that the world brings 
no joy and no peace. Oh dear, precious aunt! I am 
very rich and happy. Hold your Lulu dear, who 
would gladly spread her hands under your feet. 

Tuesday, 8th January. 

We had a new pleasure to-day. Carry with her 
four brothers and sisters, Lucy, and Mr. Heber, and I, 
went on skates under the Lindenberg. It was head- 
over-heels with the little ones! Mr. Heber and I had 
nothing to do but to pick them up, and to comfort 
them; and yet the little people would not leave off. 
At last, when their noses got too red, and their hands 
too stiff, we went in. The pastor’s wife refreshed us 
from the great coffee-pot, and with bread and honey 
as well. Our appetite was not small. I am here at 
least an hour every day in order to cut out, to con- 
trive, to consider; I shall soon have got through. I 
see order in cup-boards and drawers, and everything 
that is necessary. 

The pastor’s wife is very thankful; the children 
love me, and I am very happy in the dear house. 
Carry helps us in the sewing-school. We had them 
to-day for the second time; the children are far from 

19 
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skilful — but not so in singing. I gave a singing- 
lesson too the day before .yesterday to the domestics. 
Sophie wins one after another of them io morning 
prayers, and they know only a few church hymns. 


Wednesday, 16th Jannaxy. 

It was pleasant to-day when we set the silver tea- 
um on the fine table-cloth, and sweet-meats and “sub- 
tleties” as well. Vollberger ushered the pastor and his 
lady, Mr. Heber, Carry and little Mary, very respect- 
fully and ceremoniously into the well-perfumed drawing- 
room. To my joy the pastor’s lady was not embar- 
rassed, and aunt Julia very sociable. Lucy and I 
acted hostesses. We had made the cakes, and made 
the tea. The Pastor entertained us almost entirely. 
I was very glad that the aunt listened to him with 
such great attention. She thinks him very clever. 
But I am sorry that she makes fun of Mr. Heber. 
Not on his own account, — it is no matter to him , but 
on her own, and on Lucy’s. Her love and respect for 
her aunt, must become less when she hears that. 

I will earnestly beg her not to do it. Mr. Heber 
is a true man, and that is saying a great deal. 


Sunday, 20th January. 

Herr von Ttllsen is here at church on Sundays; 
he visits at the parsonage, and sometimes makes a short 
call on the aunt. I do not trouble myself about him. 
If he could but be sincere towards himself and towards 
the Pastor! 


Thursday, 24th January. 

It has snowed very much in the night. Old 
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Werder could not come to fetch his dinner. I went 
there with Sophy towards* evening. He is lying in 
bed; no one is with him. If the cold continues, our 
supply of wood will not hold out. I spoke to the 
gardener; he has cut great heaps of dry branches from 
the trees. I believe we might give away this wood 
^dthout asking the master. 


Monday, 28th January. 

The cold becomes more and more severe; we must 
now cook every day for the poor. Many children too 
since yesterday have been standing, hungry and frozen, 
bitore the castle-kitchen. The old cook gives them 
leavings, but that is not enough. He would gladly 
cook for them, but Christine, the kitchen-maid, com- 
plains of her work, which is increased by it. At 
morning prayers to-day I read S. Matthew 25th chapter, 
verses 31 to 4o, where it says, “Come, ye blessed ot 
my Father, inherit the kingdom which is prepared for 
you, from the foundation of the world. For I was 
hungry, and ye fed Me, etc. For-as-much as ye have 
done it to one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it to Me.” But to those who stand on His 
left hand He says, “For-as-much as ye have not done 
it to the least of these, ye have not done it to Me. 
And these will go away into everlasting punishment; 
but the righteous into life eternal.” Christine was 
there. When the cook afterwards asked her to peel 
some pails of potatoes for the poor children, she did 
so willingly. Lucy’s eagerness for the cooking-room 
seemed also to abate. Sophy might very well do it, 
and cook for the old people; but it should not only 
make an amusement for Lucy, she ought to do it from 
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compaBsion, and must make a sacrifiee. But I said 
nothing. 

Towards evening when the snow was again falling 
lightly, I invited her to accompany me to the village. 
She was afraid of the cold, but she took muff and fur 
and followed me. We went to see Mrs. Grossen who 
is ill. She was lying in bed. A little boy was laying 
a few twigs on the dying embers; the room was very 
cold. Two little girls were squatting on the ground, 
the smallest child was with her in bed. “Oh hard 
winter!” moaned the poor widow. “We have given 
the last penny for wood, and now we have no bread 
either.” I talked with her. Lucy listened silently. 

Afterwards I took her to see old Werder. His 
stove was quite cold, yet he was contented; his help is 
the warm dinner, which dear young Miss Lucy cooks 
for him herself every noon. He prayed for the Lord’s 
blessing on Lucy. Lucy cried; I understood her tears. 
She felt her indifference. When, on going home, I 
begged her to visit these two houses herself every day, 
and see after everything that was necessary, she threw 
her arms round me, and kissed me. We have made a 
plan to-day. Aunt Julia, Lucy, and I, and Sophy 
and VoUberger, have divided ourselves among the sick 
and needy families, which we must visit. The snow 
is crisp, there are thick ice-flowers on the windows. 
We shall have eighteen degrees of cold. 


31st January. 

Lucy is indefatigable in her visits. She sews also 
for those under her care, and cooks and cares for them 
most faithfully. Our pastor says, “to a godly life be- 
long also godly works; to do nothing, and only to 
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wish to be idle, and to look on, the soul cannot en- 
dure.” How happy J am in ibis active life! How much 
fresher my heart is! To be idle and absent is very 
painful, i have experienced that; and must we not 
p^ive an account of every hour, of every useless word? 
Oh, one might be very much disheartened at this 
thought. 


Monday, 4th February. 

Aunt Julia and Lucy are both obliged to keep 
their rooms; they both have hoarse coughs. I have 
undertaken their sick visiting. An icy northwind and 
a snow-shower almost hindered me from going; the 
steward and the gardener have very kindly had a path 
swept for me to the top of the village. 

On the way back I made a short call at the Pastor’s. 
They were all sitting together in the little study; even 
the cradle stood there; one could scarcely turn round. 
But they all looked cheerful, — the Pastor hiinself at 
the head of them. When it was getting dusk, I started 
lor home. I would not suffer that anyone should go 
with me. It was dismal outside; the wind swept 
through the bare trees, and over the desolate white 
plains, and then again thick eddies of snow drove into 
my face. At the door Vollberger received me, and 
almost scolded me that I had gone out; and aunt Julia 
came very attentively to meet me with warm tea. It 
grew dark, the wind roared more and more. “If any- 
one were out he must perish,” said I; “the snow covers 
up the roads, and the wind takes the traveller’s breath 
away.” As my imagination busied itself with such 
pictures, I often seemed as though I could hear the 
rattling of a carriage. 
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“Do you expect anyone?” asked aunt Julia play- 
fully, when she observed my frequent anxious listening. 
Then a post-bom sounded, and a carriage drove quickly 
over the bridge, into the castle-yard. We Sprang up 
in astonishment, but I only left the room. I ran to 
the door. It was he; Herr von Schaffau, hidden by 
fur and snow, greeted me kindly. I know not whether 

joy was greater, or my sympathy in his frozen 
state. I went before him into the room, but Lucy was 
already coming to meet me. 

It was a great delight! and we did everything to 
refresh him. Then Lucy sat on a footstool at his feet. 
“Dear uncle, we are very happy that you are here,” 
said she, tenderly. said Herr von Schaffaa, 

playfully and looked at us. “Yes, my dear 

Frederic,” said aunt Julia with kindly sincerity, and 
patted him on the shoulder. It is the first time that 
I have heard her call him by his Christian name. I 
am so very glad to see a light again in the little tower. 
He did not tell us much of the town, but only wished 
to hear about things here. Aunt Julia informed him. 

But Rosalie has written a long letter. Herr von 
Ttilsen has been there for some days. He has made 
friends with her mamma. Rosalie does not trust him, 
and warns us against him. I do not know what he 
has told about us here. Mr. Heber is mixed up in it. 
I do not understand it, but it is of no consequence to 
me. The whole household was assembled next morning 
for prayers. I felt that Herr von Schaffau must now 
undertake my office. He did so for the first time in 
such a large company. I thanked the dear gentleman 
very much for it. I thought of the first Sunday when 
I sang in the same rooms, — “The Holy Ghost we now 
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implore.” I sang it to-day; it was different to then. 
After breakfast aunt JuUa diad spoken to me. I do 
not exactly know what she was aiming at. She begged 
me to be ’open; I have nothing to conceal from her. 
She asked whether I really liad the intention of refusing 
Herr von Tiilsen’s hand, I replied that the matter was 
long gone by. She seriously set before me whether I 
had not trifled away my happiness, whether I should 
not repent it in time. I was able to set her at rest 

about it. She liinted to me that he would be my 

greatest enemy, he would calumniate me, he would 
seek to injure me; she certainly believed he would try 
to get me out of the house. Even that cannot make 
me uneasy. How should he calumniate me? My life 
lies open to everyone. Aunt Julia reproved my supine- 
ness, and indeed, as I would not understand in what 
way I could be calumniated, she eagerly drew the 
letter of her sister-in-law from her pocket, and read 
nearly as follows; “The girl is very sly, more sly 

than you think. If you will not believe that, dear 

sister, from me, prove it yourself. Does she not already 
manage all those around her? I hear that in the house 
and village, she is already considered as the mistress. 
I think it very natural as I have observed her char- 
acter. I call it an all-usurping nature. She naturally 
does not do it by violence; in that very thing her sly- 
ness consists. She does it under the guise of love and 
humanity. Examine how much you yourself are under 
her influence. Kosalie evidently speaks of her -with 
longing; even Thekla assures me that I do her in- 
justice. So I am the only one who estimate her with 
clear sight. I except Frederic who, until now at least, 
does not appear to be deceived by her; though Herr 
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von Tiilsen tries to bint at it In one thing I do not 
understand her — why she^ leaves Herr von Ttilsen so 
long in uncertainty. The foolish old man really be- 
lieves her pious words about poverty and riches. But 
I wish from my heart that her slyness may mislead 
her here, and that he may give her up.” 

“Is it possible?” said I, after she had read to the end. 
“Yes, ray child, it is possible, and still raore,” replied 
aunt JuHa. “I only wanted to shew you that you are 
not wiser than old people, so that you might believe 
me.” When she saw how very much I was cast down, 
she tried to comfort me. “Go quietly on your way, 
and do not allow yourself to feel embittered,” she said. 
“Oh no,” I said, “certainly not*, it shall always be a 
warning to me to put off the appearance of love, and 
to put on the reality. If Frau von Schlichten only 
comes here again, I will seek to convince her of my 
sincerity; and surely, with the Lord’s help, I shall suc- 
ceed. And do assure her that I shall never give my 
hand to Herr von Tiilsen*, and that I should like to 
shew her by my words how very much in earnest I was, 
even if, in my great weakness, I should be behindhand 
in deeds.” Aunt Julia embraced me tenderly. “My 
sister-in-law is wise, but I am wiser : my knowledge of 
human nature is not small,” said she. She begged me, 
at the same time, always to give her my confidence. 
“ Could you really prefer a life in a confined parsonage 
to a splendid position?” asked she. “Certainly,” I re- 
plied. “And Mr. Heber?” she falteringly interrupted 
me. I could not help laughing heartily. “Does Mr. 
Heber belong to every parsonage? — the kind Mr. 
Heber.” Aunt Julia laughed with me. “I have just 
been tliinking, people do not know what they wish; 
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but confess, has your heart never felt something pecu- 
liar?” I grew quite red, but 1 was able to say to her, 
that I had never cherished foolish thoughts. If they 
hover ovei* the soul, I cannot really prevent it, but I 
give them no room there# 

“Then we are quite agreed,” said she, “you re- 
main quietly with us-, the tempests will pass over.” 
We both became very merry, and laughed with each 
other over the wonderful doings of people- I cannot 
say that the letter made me anxious. I was encouraged 
rather to go on my way unconcerned. Herr von 
Schaffau wished to go with me on my rounds. I took 
him to the most needy cases. As the winter continues 
so severe, large families are among them whose fathers 
are capable of work; only work fails. Herr von 
Schaffau was satisfied with our arrangements; and 
especially praised the practical counsels of tlie Pastor. 
On the way back we made a short call at the par- 
sonage. It was very disagreeable to me, to find Herr 
von Tiilsen there. He had brought plenty of toys for 
the children from the town, and acted as if he were 
the best friend of the house. Filled with the impres- 
sions of the letter, I tried to show him my sentiments 
plainly. 

I earnestly wish that he would no longer stay in 
this part of the country on my account. The Pastor 
himself reminded him of the way back: it was growing 
dusk, and the wind was already driving scudding 
showers of snow before it. Herr von Tiilsen took very 
friendly leave of the parsonage people, then he turned 
to Herr von Schaffau, and said lightly with great irony 
and bitterness, “I vacate the field to you.” Herr von 
Schaffau replied nothing; he looked serious and quiet. 
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On the way back, he walked silently beside me; the 
wind often drove the snow so violently against ns, 
that he often placed himself protectingly before me. 
‘‘Only steer as bravely against all the rou^gh weather 
that comes to hinder you,” said he, half in joke, when 
we entered the door. “It was not bad,” I replied. 
“Nothing is bad,” he continued. “It is all as we look 
upon it; but often we are weak, and look upon the 
doings of other weak mortals as sad calamities.” I 
thought of Herr von Tiilsen, of Frau von Schlichten’s 
letter, and calumnies, and things like that. I then said 
aloud, “they cannot hurt me.” He appeared to rejoice 
in this confidence. 

Yesterday he had business the whole day; the 
weather is rather milder. Lucy was able to accom- 
pany me on my visits. In the evening we sat very 
comfortably down-stairs in the drawing-room; the par- 
sonage people were invited. Aunt Julia was very 
cheerful, and Lucy too in the hope that her uncle will 
return in a short time. I poured out tea, and handed 
a cup to Herr von Schaffau, and the sugar-basin as 
well. 

He took three of the largest pieces; and then I 
turned away with the basin. “I beg for just one more,” 
said he; and added that in past days he had not dared 
to make his tea sweet, but to-day, he begged for this 
favour on parting. Aunt Julia laughed very much, 
warned him not to tell his sister that; who maintained 
already, that I governed house and village. Herr von 
Schaffau protested rather earnestly that his sister was 
not wrong, and the parsonage people also jokingly 
agreed with him. The Pastor said that he must be 
very careful that I did not encroach on his spiritual 
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office; — in the house ray rule was no lonj^er disputed. 
They combined with it, indeed, great protestations of 
friendship, but I felt rather awkward; and will be 
very much on my guard. And I will really leave 
helping himself to sugar entirely to Herr von Schaffau ! 
I was very friendly with all on saying good night, be- 
cause I had resolved never to be angry with anyone 
at the end of the day. One or another might die du- 
ring the night. Should we not always be on our guard? 
This morning he went away; we are again alone. 
After such pleasant days a certain extreme stillness has 
intervened. We seem all three to feel it. 

Lulu to Trinchen. 

ir)th February. 

Dear Trinchen, 

I direct the letter to you that you may take out 
this note beforehand. 1>11 me openly what causes 
you anxiety? Your last letter is hard to bear. You say 
that money for your daily need is not wanting, but I 
enclose ten tlialers. Aunt is not worse than usual in 
winter. Now what is it? Have you secret enemies? 
1 have many here, but what can they do to you? 1 do 
not understand you, and desire to know the truth. Is your 
courage become weak? Oh, then I will speak to you 
in all confidence. The mighty Lord God is our dear, 
dear Father. Lent begins this Sunday. I am always 
so fond of it; — so rich and quiet; mourning and wait- 
ing — bright days in between, — foretastes of the 
spring — of the great resurrection. We are practising 
now that beautiful hymn: ‘‘A Lamb our guilt has 
borne.” Shall I say the fifth verse quite in to your 
dear faithful heart? 
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Throughout life’s day, oh Lord above, 

My thoughts shall rest on Thee ; 

Thou hast embraced my soul with love. 

And it shall cling to Thee. 

Thou art my light which shall not pale ; 

And when my flesh and heart shall fail, * 

Still I am ever Thine; 

And, Lord, to Thee — my high Renown, 

Mine utmost powers, to be Thine own, 

( steadfastly assign. 

So now we are His: to Him belong our cares. I 
am very joyful whatever may happen; and when my 
heart fails, Thou shalt remain the portion of my 
heart. Now good-bye and may He be with you. 

Your faithful 
Lulu. 

Friday, 22nd February. 

A mild breeze is blowing, the snow is melting, new 
hope animates the hearts of the poor people. Sophy 
almost bewails it, because cooking and providing and 
caring for them will very much cease. I represented 
to her to-day, and to myself too, that it is not doing 
alone: there lies indeed no small danger in devoting 
ourselves too much to outward things: the soul has 
need now and again of introversion, of quiet con- 
templation; and Lent is a beautiful time for that. 
How the Pastor warned us about it at prayers to- 
day. 


To-day, oh Lord, to Bin Vll die, 

And live to Thee eternally: 

Thy death (when death had reigned before) 
Brought life to mo for evermore. 

And opened wide the heavenly door. 

Oh Saviour! with Thy strength, be near, 
And strengthen mo to persevere ; 
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Tby word, oh Lord, Thyself explain, 

Holp me the conflict to maintain, 

That there I may the cfown obtain. 

So praise I Thee eternally, — 

^ My Saviour, Who hast died for iue ; 

I’ll praise Thoe till the strife is o’er, 

And then, safe landed on the shore, 

With joy and bliss for evermore. 

Saturday, 23Yd February. 

The Pastor was lamenting to-day that the steward 
had some wood moved last Sunday, and to-morrow 
wishes to have the horses put in again. Aunt Julia 
called him a foolish old fellow, with whom she would 
not be mixed up. He did not desist at Vollberger’s 
warning. I must undertake the matter. Since the 
severe illness of his wife, he has been very attentive to 
me, and spares no pains to be agreeable to me. The 
Pastor reminded me of that; but yet I had no inclina- 
tion, first on account of my “government,” and then 
the steward is head-strong, and feels besides that he 
lias faithfully served the family for more than thirty 
years, and was accustomed for many years to rule 
alone. The matter was very burdensome to me, and I 
])iit it off. Towards evening I was walking alone by 
the quiet hedge, a soft air was lightly blowing from the 
south, the birds were hopping among the twigs, long 
-tripes of green and brown were rising from the fields 
of snow, the evening bell was sounding from the church 
on the hill. My heart grew uneasy. It called me to 
the steward; and I went too. Dear Lord! Thou wishedst 
to show, that everything which happens in Thy nkme, 
has a wonderful power. Dear, faithful Lord! I am 
still very weak. I went trembling in. The married 
pair were sitting together: they had just received the 
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news of the happy arrival of a first grand-child. I re- 
joiced with them. After some time I asked, “Mr. 
Schulz, shall you have wood moved again to-morrow?” 
“There we have it I” he roared out, “I thought that a 
plot was being fabricated there.” His conscience was 
struck; his vehemence gave me courage. “Ho you con- 
sider it nothing wrong yourself?” asked I. “If I do not 
have the wood fetched as long as the road is rather 
firm, I shall ruin waggon and horses,” answered he, 
rather vehemently. I told him how sorrowful at heart 
it made me, when I saw him act so; because I was 
convinced that at heart he reverenced and honoured 
the dear Lord. “Oh, my husband is honest and god- 
fearing,” said the wife, “even if he is different from what 
is the fashion now.” “The ten commandments must al- 
ways be the fashion,” I replied to them, and did they 
consider it a greater fault if one of their people steals, 
with the excuse that his children must starve if he did 
not, than if they desecrate the holy day, in order to 
spare the horses? Schulz laughed, but his wife said, 
“The young lady is right, and you are wrong.” “Do 
not let them go to-morrow,” I begged earnestly: “and 
come to-morrow to church, I so seldom see you there. 
Do not always oppose the Pastor; he means well to- 
wards you and towards all, and do you know that 
thereby you very much grieve Herr von Schaffau?” “If 
I may I will come often,” said the wife. “And you 
too, dear Mr. Schulz,” I went on imploringly,” do 
not only have the fear of God in your heart; make a 
sacred profession also before the world.” “I have grown 
so old, and should I begin anything new?” he said, half 
in earnest, half in joke. “The older one grows, the 
worthier one is of higher honours,” I continued. 
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“Until now you have served men with fidelity and 
love, now serve the Lord <rf all men. Will you come 
to-morrow?” I asked in conclusion. “Out of love to 
you,” he* said. “Out of love to me,” I asked in 
wonder, “why so?” “Because I have so much to thank 
you for,” said he, with kindly sincerity. “If^ou have 
so much to thank me for,” I eagerly interrupted him, 

* as to go to church from love to me, what then must 
you do from love to the Lord, Who has done a hun- 
dred and thousand times more for you? Oh, Mr. 
Schulz! consider how foolishly you spoke, and come 
from love to the Lord. Let your whole life, and every 
action, every breath, be thankfulness towards Him 
Who has BO faithfully led you day by day, for more 
than fifty years.” 

I went away and prayed the Lord that He would 
begin and finish. Sincere prayers have an influence 
on other souls: I knew the old man was in the church 
to-day. If I had not secured him yesterday, I had 
drawn him there' to-day. When I went in he was 
sitting in the steward’s pew. The pastor spoke of 
what the Lord had done for us, and of what we should 
do for Him in return. That agreed with yesterday’s 
conversation. In the afternoon the Pastor said play- 
fully to me, “Is there no more need of your personal 
action, and do your very thoughts rule all around us? 
Schulz was at church to-day, the first time since the 
harvest festival.” I expressed my joy at it, but said 
no more, and broke off the conversation. I feel as 
though I should take strength away from my soul, * 
if I speak about such things without some sacred 
purpose. 

Joachtm i(wt Katneritf etc. 


20 
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, Saturdayt Snd March. 

The air is mild, the waters are flowing, a yellow- 
ammer sings all day under my window— cannot 
stay in doors, and run towards the quiet hill, and there 
I hear the larks singing up high in the air. 

Oh, Lord God, wilt Thou soon open Thy world of 
wonders? Oh glorious and mighty God, Thou art my 
dear Tather in heaven! 


Monday, 4th March. 

Old Werder seems near his end; he is quiet and 
joyful. Lucy read to him to-day the 17th chapter of 
S. John. “Dear Miss,’^ he then said, “we shall see 
each other again above. I am going to sleep, ym will 
wander longer; but life is short, eternity is long.” Lucy 
feels it very much. She wishes to see him die; and 
more than once a day looks into his cottage. Mrs. 
Grosser is well; her two elder boys are employed at 
the brick-kiln; they work there now, and will soon 
dig in the field. 


Wednesday, 8th March. 

A week ago I spoke in the sewing-school to the 
children of what we could do from love to the Lord. 
We would not be satisfied with beautiful hymns and 
stories only, but would make room for Him in our 
heart, and would clear it of all that may not be worthy 
of Him. We will go bravely to the work, and then 
begin to exchange impatiencfe and quarrelsome feelings 
and unkind words, for gentleness and patience and 
humility, and pray for a quiet loving spirit, — the 
greatest ornament for girls and women; — and so on. 
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To-day I reminded them of the conversation, and told 
them they might examine Oiemselves whether they had 
had opportunity of exercising gentleness and patience. 
One little girl, the baker’s Lizzie, looked at me 
earnestly with her large blue eyes, and nodded. The 
poor child has a passionate mother, and I have already 
heard a good deal about it, and because the children 
with time grow dearer and dearer to me, I feel as 
though I mufet do something for them out of school 
too. Only to this poor child I do not know how. “Do 
not pry into what is not thy business,” and yet I feel 
strongly about ii 


Sunday, 10th March. 

Who wishes to get us out of the Plettenhaus? Who 
are eur secret enemies? what causes the old miller to 
give notice about his money? It would be insecure 
because the property would deteriorate every year. It 
must be either paid, or the place sold, by the Ist of 
May. It seems so incredible to me, that I can scarcely 
rest “No one will lend us the money,” says Trinchen, 

“ because the miller has right on his side ” Aunt has 
suffered more for some time, how I long for home. I 
hope to go at Easter, I said so in my letter to Tnnchen. 

I will speak to the miller myself. 

Suppose rugged paths should be in store for me 
now? I was getting on so well that, perhaps, I have 
grown confident and proud; therefore, I will take 
patiently, what the Lord sends me. I have great 
confidence; — He will help ms. He will npt cause this* 
sorrow to my poor dear aunt. Now, faithful Lord, 
give me a strong heart. 


20 # 
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Thursday, 12th March. 

We have laid a wredth of snow-drops on old 
Werder’s grave. Lucy was not with him when he 
died. She found he had already fallen asleep. Ho 
was a poor man, he has worked a great deal, has had 
a great deal of care; his wife and children died before 
him; one son lives at a distance, hut he was a nc/t 
man; he was joyful and full of comfort — happier than 
many thousands. In the afternoon I took Lucy to 
our work in the garden, a suitable employment in such 
beautiful spring days. We first made plans — flower 
garden, vegetable garden, and plantation, — everything 
will be laid out. We stayed till it grew very dusk, 
till the little birds became silent one by one, and the 
children’s voices louder in the village. I might well 
be cheerful; the spring so beautiful, my heart so full. 
But then the thought of the dear ones at home dis- 
tresses me. 


Saturday, 16th March. 

My heart is heavy again. I do not know exactly 
why; — the days are so bright and spring-like. I feel 
an anxious presentiment; I cannot help thinking a 
great deal of home. I was uncertain whether I could 
not make aunt Julia a confidante of my anxieties, but 
she might think I wanted a good deal of money from 
her, as she was always so kind. How could I desire 
it? Trinchen is right. Aunt really lives much too 
expensively; the house is almost unused; it would be 
an advantage to live in a •little hired bouse, and yet 
I would gladly see my dear aunt spared the sorrow. 
I spoke to the Pastor; — he has given me more than 
one piece of good advice. 
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Monday, 18th March. 

To-day I seriously considered why I was not more 
cheerful. , Is that mj joyful courage, my trust and 
confidence! I walked, in the warm sunshine, by the 
borders before the green-house. I picked violets, cro- 
cuses, snow-drops, hepaticas, and the delicate green of 
the spiraea. I held the nosegay up against the blue 
sky. I looked into the bright shining cups of the 
flowers, my heart expanded, and tears ran gently on 
to the flowers. Oh, those were happy tears! Ye% 
dear Lord, Thou art the dear faithful God, I heartily 
love Thee*, love makes me immeasurably happy, rich, 
and of good courage. Now come what will! If I had 
been with Trinchen to-day! Everything, everything 
must be ordered and overruled; my heart is very joyful. 
I could trip again through the garden with Lucy. We 
hastened to the parsonage. 

We were called in there because our talents in 
gardening had become rather notorious! They wish 
to make some alterations; the garden was laid out by 
the old clergyman unpractically and without regard to 
beauty. The flower-beds and bushes ought to be near 
the house- ITe Pastor asked me, indeed, for my ad- 
vice, but yet would think his own ideas the prettiest, 
and act upon them. I gave him his way, in order not 
to call down upon me the reproach of a wish to rule; 
although I thought it very tasteless. The . vegetable 
garden was left to us. I laid it out with Mr. Heber. 

The Pastor’s wife was satisfied with everything.* 
We measured out the beds, and then they were firmly 
trodden; — that was fun! First I, then Mr. Heber; 
Lucy and the whole troop of children followed, In 
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the midst of the merriment, the garden-gate opened, 
and Herr von Schaffau can>e in. 

We welcomed him with great joy. He was so 
very quiet over it, that I was ashamed of 'luy liveli- 
ness, and quickly went to my work again. But I was 
very sorry about it. Mr. Heber’s good humour too 
seemed at an end; did he feel himself injured? 

I tried everything to make him merry again, and 
I succeeded too. But what did the Pastor mean when 
in the evening he warned me to be cautious towards 
Mr. Heber? I do not know what they mean; but can 
scarcely think that Mr. Heber is deceived by my 
friendly behaviour. 


Thnriday, 19th March. 

My heart almost stops beating when I think that 
the words of the Pastor’s wife might be the truth! 
Oh no, she talks too much, and likes talking! Could 
he really believe that my esteem, and what more could 
I call it, was anything else? Ought I to cherish such 
foolish hopes? Is he obliged often to be so proud and 
cold towards me in order to cure me of such folly? 
and on that account greeted me so coldly yesterday. 
Oh no, it is not possible! 

I thought a great deal, but could not rest. I was 
sitting by the open window, a mild breeze was blowing 
on me, the moon looked golden, everything was still, 
and yet I could hear the movement and breath of 
spring. 

The spring flowers, in the glass- vase before me, 
looked wonderingly at me with their bright eyes. It 
seemed as though I must rejoice with the joy of 
spring. • 
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Then he came in, I knew not whether to be com- 
forted or afraid; he wae grave but kind. Oh, if he 
could but see into my heart.* I have no foolish thoughts 
there, but I cannot endure such a cold apathetic nature. 
“Lulu,” *he said, “I thought you had something to 
forgive me.” I looked quietly at him; I cannot under- 
stand him. I should like to have told him what was 
annoying me then, should like to have begged him not 
to be anxious about it, but I could not, and he seemed 
to have guessed my thoughts. He laughed and said, 
“We make ourselves many unnecessary anxieties.” Then 
I felt as though there were nothing that could trouble 
me, his expression was bright as the spring flowers 
before me. “What was it?” 1 said cheerfully. “Foolish 
thoughts,” he replied. So perhaps he knew. I grew 
confused. 1 gave him the flowers which he thought 
so beautiful, it would all have been well if the Pastor’s 
wife had not said that! 


Thursday, 2L8tMarch. 

To-day was too beautiful! We first worked till 
we were tired; and then we went — aunt Julia, the 
pastor, and Herr von Schaffau — for a walk — a long 
way up to the mountains — to the little pine forest. 
Here we seated ourselves on the moss, and looked 
down into»the valleys. The pastor began the hymn, 

“ To God alone be glory In the highest, 

And thanks for all His grace.” 

We all joined in. We walked by the beds of spring 
flowers for a long time, up and down in the moonlight* 
only aunt Julia went in. The gentlemen talked of 
beautiful, serious things, and we listened to them. 
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To-morrow Herr von Schaffau is going to Pliiggen; 
he wishes to be here again, before the arrival of his 
sister. I am very glad of^'thatj I am afraid of her, 
and should not like to be alone with her.^ Oh no! 
that is wrong! I will not fear her, I will very kindly 
beg her not to be mistrustful, as I am so very sincere 
in my intentions. She will not be here on my birth- 
days I am really glad of that. I wished to have that 
day stiU in repose with my dear friends, — and the 
spring. 


Saturday, 28rd March. 

The bells are ringing in Palm-Sunday, the sounds 
are borne to me on the soft air, the sky is rosy and 
golden with the setting sun; the rosy light is glowing 
on my white hyacinth, in the open window. Oh, my 
heart should be thus white, and tender and pure, and 
irradiated by the light of heaven. Such deep peace, 
such spring-like life, and such a festive peal should be 
within! 1 read the 13th chapter of Corinthians, and 
drank it in with all my soul. “Love is long-suffering 
and kind, is not puffed up, seeks not her own, is not 
easily provoked, bears all things, believes all things, 
hopes all things, endures all tilings.” I no longer fear 
Frau von Schlichten. Oh no! however much she may 
be against me, I will hold fast this love in thy heart. 
With this love, I will overcome everything. I am of 
good courage because Thou,' dear Lord, art my faith- 
ful Lord. 


* Sunday, 24th March. 

Lucy sent me in the afternoon to the parsonage. 
She has something going on with Sophy. She knows, 
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indeed, about my birthday, aiint Julia too is mysterious. 

I rejoice in the anticipatiqn of the day I Herr von 
Schaffau will come to-morrow evening, or Tuesday 
morning. , 

Only I will not look forward to it too much, that 
is not well. But, dear Lord, I am also contented that 
the day should be as Thou hast appointed. 

Monday, 25th March. 

I considered the day as the eve of my birthday. 
Lucy wished to be alone, I was glad of it. I walk^ 
by the quiet hedge, I listened to the singing of the 
birds, and watched the little weeds, so modest, and yet 
so fresh, and in such l(>vely flower. Wild geese were 
passing over far above me on the bright blue sky, it 
was no melancholy autumnal note, but the cheerful 
note of spring; they were going to the north. Oh, I 
should like to soar and fly far, far away! What is 
going on nowV 

1 am sitting in the quiet room ; the moon is shining 
on the white hyacinth; I am so anxious. We went 
towards evening to meet Herr von Schaffau, he did 
not come; the carriage, which was to fetch him from 
the train, brought Frau von Schlichten unexpectedly. 
She saw our joyful greeting, and then our disappointed 
hope; she was very sharp. Since there was only room 
in the carriage for one person, Lucy was told to get 
in. Lucy refused. Frau von Schlichten commanded, 
itosalie got out to accompany me, although her mother 
did not seem to wish it. Rosalie is very cordial. She « 
said with a sigh that alas we should not be able to bo 
long together. Must I go? Surely Frau von Schlichten 
is thinking of it. Why does she hate me? 
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Frau YOU ScHichten was downstairs in the blue 
room. I tried once more to greet her kindly; until 
now her heart has been clo*sed against me. \^en we 
were placing ourselves at table, and wished first to pray 
in silence, she sat down quickly and whispered some- 
thing about “intolerable hypocrisy.” I was frightened 
and hesitated, but I thought I ought to do it. Lucy 
and aunt Julia followed my example. Aunt Julia is 
very much set against her sister-in-law; but yet 
not in a desirable way. Frau von Schlichten was 
out of humour all the evening; even the flowers 
which we have in the windows gave her cause for 
vexation. 

^'‘She had never been able to get such from the 
gardener,” she said, bitterly. I went upstairs early. 
How must it be? It will be very hard to me to go 
from here. I opened upon the verse, “The heart of 
man strikes out a path, but the Lord alone grants to 
him to walk on it.” 

Lord, aH a child I Thee obey, 

And thus my blessings shall increase; 

For, walking in that narrow way, 

My feet shall find the path of peace. 

Dear Lord, as Thou wilt; receive my heart! 


Trinchen to Lulu. 

Plettenhaus, 2drd March. 

You were right, dear Lulu, I made myself un- 
necessarily anxious. The Lord has ordered all, even 
if otherwise than we thought. Tour dear aunt, lies 
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without hope, ai?.d yet with a great deal of hope. She 
gays from her full heart, , 

** Jeaus my Redeemer Uvea, 

Christ my trust is dead no more ; 

In the strength this knowledge gl srog 
Shall not all my fears be o’er? 

Though the night of death be fraught 
Still with many an anxious thought.” 


So be of good comfort, dear child; the Lord has 
redeemed her from many sorrows. Yes, she has fallen 
asleep; I cannot keep it back from you, she has joy- 
fully departed. Anxiety about you did not trouble 
her any more; your letters were a bright fountain of 
life and refreshment to her. Come my child! you 
shall lay a wreath of violets on her white forehead, 
and put a nosegay into her tender hands. Travel 
post to Wenderburg. Jacob will be there; you can 
then go on foot. But the Lord be with you. These 
are rough roads — these are trials; but see whether the 
Lord can yet help. 

Trinchen. 


PlettenhauB, 29th March, Qood-Friday. 

Dear Lord, I am still Thine; the deeper Thou 
humblest me, the more Thou wilt lift me up; the more 
tribulation Thou sendest me, the more shall I be com- 
forted. I feel myself resting on Thy heart. The bells 
have died away, the hymns have ceased. I stood, 
alone by the fresh made grave. A damp mist came 
on, the sky is clouded, everything mourns — a true 
day of death. I could not help weeping very, very 
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much. Dear Lord, Thou hast wept still warmer tears; 
Thou hast been in agony, before me; oh, come and 
comfort me! Oh Lord, I know well Thou wilt come. 
I feel it already, only I am very weary mid ill to- 
day. 


SOth March. 

Trinchen goes about as if in a dream; I must be 
her strength. Because I must be, the Lord will fit me 
for it. She thinks of the future; it will be hard to 
her to leave our dear home, only on my account. Yes, 
indeed, it will be mournful when I must wander out, 
to see strange people in my dear rooms, in the garden, 
up there under the beech-tree, when the door is closed 
against me. I cannot help crying, but Trinchen must 
not know it; — that will make me strong. But now I 
am weary, I will rest. Where was 1 a week ago? I 
was sitting on the grassy ridge by the pine-trees. 
Spring was in us — around us; we sang, 

“ To God alone be glory in the highest.'* 

Can I not sing that now? I have sung it; at first, I 
could not help crying, but more and more firmly with 
a full voice. Trinchen and Jacob were soon standing 
behind me, and then I got more cheerful. I wished 
to comfort them. Yes, “Well for the servants of the 
Lord.” ‘Trinchen,” I said, “we will be veiy cheer- 
ful; with the Lord’s help, we will celebrate the feast 
of the resurrection to-morrow.” 

“The one whom we love has fallen asleep, so we 
three will hold fast to each other, and love each other 
dearly, and never part. If we live no longer in the 
dear house, we shall take peace with us; and the Lord 
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Who has enriched ns here, will above all be with ns.” 
Trinchen gave me her hand, and smiled. “It is well,” 
said she; but Jacob went away and I quite believe he 
was crying. The few days siqce I left Braunsdorf 
appear like a long life-time to me. 

On my birthday I rose early. I went towards the 
hedge, I saw the quiet parsonage, the castle dreaming 
in the mist of spring; I did not think it was for the 
last time. When I came back I had a joyful surprise, 
Mr. Schulz himself was standing on the corridor to 
bring me his congratulations, and from his wife a tea- 
serviette, spun from her own Braunsdorf flax. 

Oh, I love her very much! The gardener pre- 
sented me a little group of dried flowers, — beautiful 
and fresh as I had never seen them. But in my room 
was a garden of flowers, and lights and cakes and 
presents. 

The aunt and Lucy and almost all the household 
were assembled, and on my entering they sang, “Praise 
the Lord, — the mighty King of glory.” I joined in 
with emotion, then gave my hand to each, and thanked 
them with agitated heart. Aunt Julia kissed me ten- 
derly and wished me every happiness; Lucy hung on 
my neck. Oh, the abundant love was the most beauti- 
ful thing in the festival! Suddenly I saw Frau von 
Schlichten standing at the open door. 

She had been watching; then she said, in great 
excitement, “You are formally receiving homage here.” 
“The homage of sincere love,” said aunt Julia, bitterly. 

But I grew sad. I begged Frau von Schlichten • 
not to be angry with me. She looked angrily at me, 
and left the room. Aunt Julia tried to comfort me; 
“it cannot continue so,” she said. “Then must I go?” 
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“Either you or she,” replied the aunt. I know not 
how joyfully that thrilled » my heart — I repent very 
much of my pride. We had prayers, we breakfasted 
together as usual. Scarcely half an hour had passed, 
I was alone and rejoicing over my beautiful presents, 
when in came Betty — the far from respectable maid of 
Frau von Schlichten, and gave me a letter. I read it; 
I felt how it chilled my heart like ice. I was obliged 
to hold by the chair. It was written in the utmost 
anger. She had seen through my plans, I should 
leave the house this moment, and no sooner leave the 
room, than get into the carriage; — with a threat of 
shameful scenes for me. “Shall I help you pack?” 
asked the maid, scornfully. I was quiet and kind to- 
wards her, and also allowed myself to be helped by 
her, — hard as it was to me. “Betty,” said I, “do 
you know that you make me sorry when you try to 
injure me?” She looked defiantly at me. “Oh, Betty, 
you will repent it some day; I have never done any 
harm to you; and if I have injured you, I beg your 
pardon to-day when I am going from here. I certainly 
have never meant any harm.” She now looked at me 
in wonder. “Yes,” I continued, “Frau von Schlichten 
too will repent some day that she has been so violent, 
but tell her that I am not angry with her, and that I 
am only very sorry not to have gained her love.” 
Betty was from that moment embarrassed but kinder. 
“Yes,” she said, “her mistress was in a terrible rage. But, 
perhaps, it will be of no help to her,” said she, and 
then gave similar hints to those of the Pastor’s wife. 
I am very much ashamed that I should have given 
occasion to such speeches. I broke o£F the conversa- 
tion. I only asked for aunt Julia and Lucy. They 
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are in mistresses boudoir and know nothing of it. My 
things were soon packed, *the carriage drove up. I 
stepped in. Before that, I sealed up the letter of Frau 
von SchUbhten. I wished to find an opportunity of 
sending it to the Pastor; then he would be clear about 
it, and my journey explained to him. I had begged 
him to break the news carefully to aunt Julia and 
Lucy; Betty herself undertook the care of my letter. 
She was for the moment very honest in her good in- 
tentions towards me. At the door, Betty handed me 
another letter from Trinchen with a black seal. I 
broke it open. I read it, I cried passionately. I know 
not how Betty persuaded me to get into the carriage. 
I was as if in a dream. In the yard Vollberger ran 
after me. ‘‘What is the matter?” He saw me crying. 
The coachman did not wish to stop; he was obliged 
to. I gave him Trinchen ’s letter, with the request 
that he would give it to aunt Julia. My departure is 
now explained, even if Betty does not take any care 
about my letter. The coachman did not drive me to 
the first station, but to the second. I was sorry for that, 
but Frau von Schlichten had seen through me; I was 
hoping and wishing to meet her brother at the railway 
there. I wished to pour out my heart to him, he must 
share my sorrow. I got out, I stood waiting for the 
train ; then a train came on the other side. It stopped ; 
suddenly I saw Herr von Schaffau’s astonished expres- 
sion from a window. I involuntarily raised my hands 
at kim; the train roared away. After a few mimites, 

I was flying in the opposite direction. Unwillingly* 
I got in to the hateful post-chaise. Can I not walk 
as well as the btirger-women? But I must overcome 
much in life. 
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In Wenderburg I found Jacob. That wrb a quiet 
mournful walk. We read* a great deal together the 
first day here, and I often went to my aunt’s coffin. 
How beautiful and peaceful she looked! •! always 
thought she would see better days through me, and 
now it is well that she has not lived to see my ill- 
fortune. 


Lucy to Lulu. 

Braunsdorf, 26th March. 

Dear precious Lulu, 

Will you open this letter? Will you not hate us 
too much? How I have boiled over since yesterday! 
But uncle also bit his lips and turned away. Dear 
Lulu! you mu8t come back again! We shall not be 
able to make up for the wrong, but if you are only 
here! If I had but come by the railway yesterday! 
I ran after you, but I had forgotten the money, and 
uncle soon came and fetched me back. Lulu, I 
must write to you that we are all very sad. Aunt 
Julia has been very angry; uncle reproved us. Oh 
dear Lulu, I have overcome, — I prayed for my mother 
and for myself, that I might have patience and love 
in my heart. “What was Fraulein von Plettenhaus 
doing at the railway?” asked uncle abruptly when he 
arrived. I laughed at him. “Lulu is keeping her 
birthday.” Oh no, he had seen you too plainly. He 
was very earnest and would know the truth. Mother 
.was gentle and kind, spoke of domestic peace, of 
heartfelt love to each other, — I know not what all, 
but she said that she was the cause of your hasty de- 
parture. 
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It was thea that uncle turned away, and I ran 
quickly beyond Grauberg. If uncle had not come 
after me, I should have befen with you now. I would 
comfort you, yes, and love you dearly. If you do not 
come, I must hate my mother Oh, forgive me these 
words. I cannot live without you. Write at once, I 
am very impatient. 

Your dear 

Lucy, 


Aunt Julia to Lulu. 

Dear Lulu, 

Do not wonder that I write so quietly. I must tell 
you that I think it is quite right, that it has come to 
this. Fire and water do not do together. My sister- 
in-law is going to Pliiggen; I shall stay here with you 
dear children. The last time pleased me so, that I 
only wish to live so till my end. Frederic, in my 
opinion, could not have been more angry; yet he was 
grave enough. Directly after the festival, his sister i§ 
going into banishment; — so it appears to me. Thekla 
is beside herself. Rosalie hopes to remain with us. 

I do not know yet whether I ought to say yes to 
it. What do you think? It was so delightful alone. 
My brother-in-law wished at first to write a few words 
to you himself, but he declares it is not necessary. 
You know all that he could say, and what he thinks 
of the matter. I think so too of myself, and so will be 
brief. The death of your aunt makes your quick de- 
parture explicable to people. It is whispered about 
indeed, but what does that matter? You, dear Lulu,* 
are no doubt very sad at your loss. Hasten as fast as 
possible to us. We will comfort you. You know that 

Joachim von Kamem, etc, 21 
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I am yonr dear aunt now. Adieu, child of my heart! 
We will all fetch you from the railway. My child, 
you surely wish for money, — I send you herewith 
fifty thalers. Such opportunities do not offen occur. 
Vollberger attends to^the flowers in your room. The 
birthday table is unmoved, but it has become richer; 
you can guess by whom! There is a sorrowful condi- 
tion of things here now, you may be glad that you are 
away. 

I press you very tenderly to my heart. 

Julia von Schlichtbn. 


Lulu to Aunt Julia and Lucy. 

You dear, dear ones! may I open my softened heart 
to you? I have been crying the whole evening; when 
I received your dear letters, I believed my happiness 
was gone for ever; because I never can return to you. 
Oh, hear me farther. Just because I love you so 
much, I cannot go : I ought not to separate mother and 
child. Trinchen has maturely considered it with me. 
I feel she is right. I ^ve up everything; I stay here. 
The Lord has already foreseen what will become of 
me. But hold me dear! You, dear precious aunt! even 
when far from you, I must yet be near to your heart; 
and you, my beloved Lucy! will be my companion 
from morning to evening. I shall love you and will 
pray for you; will write to you much and often, and 
„you must write again to me. My longing after you is 
very great. The Lord will help me. Oh, how quiet 
and lonely it is here, and the spring is coming joy- 
fully on. Many thanks, dear and honoured aunt, for 
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the money. The twenty thalers which were in ad- 
vance, I send back again? Everything here is in a 
tangle, but I have not got to business yet; it is all the 
same, 1 d.m not afraid, and the faithful ones here in 
the house will also be provided for. I will write more 
next time, I am so weary and tired. The Lord be 
with ns all. 

In faithful love 

Your 


Lulu. 


, 3rd April. 

The letters are written and sent off, and so it is 
settled. I remain here. I was crying; Trinchen came 
behind me, then I turned round. “Trinchen,” I said 
cheerfully, “I shall soon leave off crying, and shall 
soon be merry again.” Trinchen kissed me on my 
forehead. But Jacob said to me, when I was standing 
by him under the chestnut, “It is all right; you are 
here again.” That touched me very much, I told 
him we should never separate again. 

We have made a plan that as Trinchen is not on 
the full allowance from the foundation, we shall remain 
together. From this year she gets an annuity of 
thirty thalers. Jacob wishes some time hence to go to 
his brother’s son, but when that is over, ho says, he 
wishes to enjoy the rest of his years here. 

The Bailiff is by Trinchen’ s advice my guardian. 
He quite agrees that I should remain here some years. 

I shall become rather more sensible then. Trinchen * 
always believes that I have been rash and careless. I 
willingly leave her in that opinion; I would rather 
stay here than make any new attempts now. The 

21 * 
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Bailiff has* set before ns that it wonld be mncb better 
to sell the house and garden: and he hopes to get so 
much that almost a hundred thalers interest would re- 
main for me. He wiShes us to rent the gardener’s 
cottage in the plantation. 

Jacob shall be employed; and if Trinchen and I 
take in sewing we should get on. But we have all 
three resolved rather to live sparingly and to live here. 
Trinchen is the bravest, but it would go to her heart 
too if she were obliged to go out of the house. Dear 
house ! every nook in the garden — my heart stops 
beating when I think of the little house in the planta- 
tion. Early to-morrow I am going to the Miller. 

Thursday, 4th April. 

The morning was lovely and still. I went through 
the meadows along by the little swift brook; up above 
on the road ploughs were rattling along, and larks and 
black-birds were singing. I felt as though I could 
take hope. I knew not yet that things go on very 
strangely in the world; and that the Lord makes use 
of many things to draw our hearts to Him. I flew 
into a passion, and felt deep scorn for the man who 
could do such an abominable thing. 

Just that has made me strong: he shall not triumph. 
I will serve my God also up there in the little house. 
Herr von Tiilsen is 'our secret enemy; he has driven 
me away there also. Does he think that he shall win 
^me more easily when so helpless? Trinchen thinks 
so, but can but little reconcile herself to such conduct. 
The old Miller reckons himself and me happy to have 
found such a wonderful purchaser, who is so set upon 
it, that he would pay beyond the price. 
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The Bailiff with great wisdom as he wishes to make 
the best of the property, will drive him higher. At the 
sale at another time without this opportunity, there 
would be nothing remaining. *The Miller’s money is 
really unsafe: nothing has been done to the house for 
ten years. But should I like to live by such money? 
the thought is repugnant to me. I cannot, and I can- 
not tell the reason to the Bailiff. I have written every- 
thing to my dear Pastor — everything! He will advise 
me. It seems to me as if the Lord would send 
help through human beings. I told Trinchen much 
about Braunsdorf. She loves Herr von Schaffau very 
much; she says to me, she fancies him herself like my 
late father. I cannot help thinking a great deal of 
Braunsdorf; it is quite impossible that I should never 
go there again. I have had a comforting dream, and 
could not help thinking of it the whole morning. 

Tuesday, Uth April. 

I walked in the garden; the chestnuts are just 
bursting into leaf, the gooseberries are green, spring is 
lovely as it was last year. Jacob is digging, has 
planted his peas and other things beside; I have not 
the courage to prevent him; — I do not know what he 
expects. I went farther down the meadows. Goose- 
Riekchen was here again with her golden company; 
she was glad to see me. Dora also came to meet me 
with her knitting. She looked orderly and so did the 
little one. I was glad, and resolved as soon as pos- 
sible to begin the school again. On that account 1 
went again to the plantation-cottage. It was shut up 
and quite empty. I looked through the windows at 
the rooms — room enough. Before the door there is a 
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stope bencl^ and two acacias. I seated myself. The 
sunshine lay so quietly on the lonely garden; only the 
birds were singing merrily. My dear Plettenhaus with 
its grey gable is to be ^ seen here. I cried at ‘first, but 
when I had sat longer and thought and looked more 
earnestly into the blue sky, a great peace came over 
me. Dear Lord, I know it well! Thou wilt make me 
very rich there, in the little house. 

I will take care of Trinchen and Jacob, and I will 
keep a sewing school and will love everybody very 
much. I came joyfully home and told Trinchen how 
comfortable the plantation -cottage was; and how 
cheerfully we should live together there. We sat very 
industriously at work by the open window. 

Trinchen told about the past, of the youth of my 
dear aunt. It was so full of hope and yet unob- 
served, — its leaves have dropped off one by one — it 
is a melancholy picture. 

Trinchen warns me to expect nothing from the 
future. At that she looked so sharply at me. No, I 
will live in the present, and leave my dear Father in 
heaven, to care for the future. If my health is good, 
I can earn money: if 1 become weak and ill, the Lord 
can provide. Yet the world is very beautiful and 
glorious. 1 rejoice in the splendour of the spring. 
Shall I soon have some letters?. 


Tuesday, 16 th April. 

The will is to be opened on the 1st of May, and 
tlie seals will be taken from the things; but we have 
an inclination to move beforehand. Many people 
come to look over the house and garden which is very 
disturbing. It will be sold on the 3rd of May. 
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Trinchen looks so pale that 1 am afraid she is taking 
harm. I also — and must rfot let it be observed. ,Grey 
clouds are piled up over the village; single heavy 
drops are* falling; the nightingales are singing. 

Jacob is standing under the chestnut-tree with 
folded arms, and is looking over the garden. He is 
often lost in thought, and has left off working. 

Sunday, 2l8t April. 

We are in the plantation-cottage. Lord, dear God, 
help us! We were at church. The day was very quiet. 
Towards evening I sat down to the piano and sang, 
“Commit thou thy ways.” Trinchen and Jacob sang 
with me, and then we wept together. And yet we are 
not sad, we felt wonderfully supported. 

Tuesday, 23rd April. 

Trinchen is lying in bed. The weather is very 
ungenial; it is well that we have made the necessary 
move. 

If Trinchen lies ill in bed, I might be anxious. 
Oh no ! my soul is still in the Lord, Who will help me, 
for “He is my refuge, my help and my defence; for 
that He is great, I shall not be moved. Hope in Him 
at all times, ye people, pour out your heart before 
Him; God is a refuge for us.” 


Wednesday, 24th April. 

A bill came from the physician. I 'did not wish to 
wake Trinchen; besides I knew that we have not so 
much money. I wrote to the physician to say that we 
would pay in May. It was very hard to me, but I 
asked him to come immediately to Trinchen; she 
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seems to me very ill Cold showers are driving 
against the, window. It iS desolate outside, and no 
letters from Braunsdorf. 

t 

Friday, 26 tb April. 

The physician came: he also prescribed medicine. 
Jacob went with the last money to the apothecary. I 
set little Dora as a watcher in the house, and ran 
quickly to the Bailiff’s. I begged to borrow a little 
money. They were very sympathizing. The wife 
thought whether I was equal to so many cares, and 
that I should rather go among other people. “I will 
first wait upon Trinchen till her death,” I said, and 
could not help crying. When I came home, I made 
some soup. The wind rushed through the chimney; 
doors and windows rattled. I lighted a fire in the 
room, because it was cold. Trinchen sighed, I ought 
not to do so much. Oh, how gladly I do it! She looked 
searchingly at me. 1 repressed my feeling. She did 
not observe how anxious I am about her. 

Jacob came back with the medicine. Towards 
evening Trinchen fell asleep. I wandered out. The 
house is too small. I cannot find a place in it to 
have a good cry. I went along the Herrenstieg — the 
wind was roaring in the tree tops-, it was desolate 
upon the common; the shepherd was not sitting under 
the beeches; great rain clouds were passing over the 
valley. The rain drove me on. I came by the Piet* 
tenhaus; it lay so still and grey and desolate. I 
wished to go in; it was shut up. The wind clattered 
on the old green-house, a heavy gush of rain drove 
me in there; I sat and wept — I know not how 
long. 
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A wonderful gleam roused me from my* thoughts. 
I went into the garden. The dark cloudy were gone 
towards the east; the sun had found an opening and 
shone upon the world of spring in wondrous colours. 
The young green and the dark pines looked purple 
and golden. The poplars gleamed bright against the 
deep violet sky; there was a complete rain-bow over 
the dear Plettenhaus. Not a breath was stirring, it 
was hushed and cool, and fresh fragrance filled the air: 
the colours became more and more glowing; earth and 
sky vied with each other. I breathed deeply, I folded 
my hands , it was a miracle — a glory. I could have 
shouted aloud for joy, and awe, and adoration. 

Should I still be dismayed or sorrowful? Oh no! I 
went to the plantation-cottage; it was illumined with 
the same light, Jacob in his little room was singing, 

“ Only be still a little while, 

And draw your comfort from within.” 

Trinchen was sitting up in bed; the glow of even- 
ing was rosy on her face. She w as watching with joy 
the rain-bow over dear Plettenhaus. 

She was better; she had had some sleep: her 
courage too and her confidence were strong again. 
That is a token of peace, she said, a token of bless- 
ing. “Oh yes, the Lord will make up for all 
Trinchen.” My heart is already full of thankfulness 
beforehand. 

* '' Oh would 1 had a thousand tongues, 

To sound Thy praise o’er land and seal 
Oh ! rich and sweet should be my songs, 

Of all my God has done for me I 

With thankfulness my heart must often swell, 

But mortal lips Thy praises faiutly tell. 
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Ye little leaves, so fresh and green, 

That dance for joy In summer air, 

^Ye slender grasses, bfight and keen. 

Ye flowers, so wondrous sweet and fair; 

Ye only for your Maker’s glory live. 

Help me, for al? His love, meet praise to give. 

Father, do Thou in mercy deign 
To listen to my earthly lays* 

Once shall I learn a nobler strain, 

"Where angels ever hymn Thy praise, 

There in the radiant choir I too shall sing 
Loud hallelujahs to my glorious King.” 


So we sang. Trinclien is up; she is better. We 
have made our plans. 


Braunsderf, 26th September. 

Oh wondrous King! Ruler of land and seas. 

Thee let our feeble praises please. 

Thou hast dispensed to us Thy Father’s grace ; 

If through temptation we should flee His face. 

Be Thou, indeed. 

Strength in our need; 

Let our tongue sing, 

Our voice with praises ring. 

Praise thy Creator’s wonders, glorious sky! 

So far beyond man’s utmost majesty. 

Light of the sun, shoot forth thy golden rays — 

The brilliance 'which earth’s utmost round surveys. 

Praise Him afar 
Each moon and star ! 

Such a glorious Lord 
Well may be adored ! 

Sing thou, my soul, sing with a joyful voice, 

Sing hymns of faith and trust! 

Let every thing that breathes in Him rejoice 
Cast thyself in the dust. 
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He is the same, 

His praise proclaim ; 

The Lord oAhosts adortf, 

Here and for eyermore ! 

• Bring alleluias ye who know the Lord, 
Who hold your Saviour dear; 

Sing alleluias ye who keep His word, 
Abiding in His fear. 

Believe the word from me, 

It shall be well with thee: 
When sin and death are passed, 
Thou wilt rejoice at last I 


The Lord blesses us ten-fold. He blesses a hun- 
dred-fold without our merit; — pure mercy! He ^ has 
blessed me a thousand-fold. I can do nothing but 
love Thee! Lord, receive me, with all my weaknesses, 
just like a weak child! but yet receive me wholly. 
Trinchen has given me a beautiful wedding-address — 
“Do not suppose you are at an end now, and can rest 
securely on your happiness. Life for you is now only 
beginning. Hitherto it was like a walk on the shore: 
you rejoiced in the lovely flowers and in the sparkling 
waves, but now you must go out on to the restless sea, 
and storm and waves will not fail to rise. Thank the 
Lord that you have a faithful friend at your side; but 
hold fast to the true Pilot, Who alone can support 
you over all the waves, without Whom the love of 
the truest friend is neither comfort nor help.” Amen! 
so may it be. * ^ 

Dear Trinchen, your education of me is finished. 
Some one who loves me as dearly will continue it 
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But every spring, with God’s help, we shall go for 
some weeks to the .dear Plettenhaus. Jacob is already 
pleasing hi«nself that, on my birthday, the old green- 
house shall be a real flower garden, and we^ shall eat 
ripe cherries! He is vtry glad that it came to nothing 
with his brother’s son*, and smokes his Louisiana 
again; and Trinchen is taken care of, and eats coffee- 
bread now every morning. I was afraid she would not 
get on well with aunt Julia; but Lucy writes to me 
that they are living splendidly together. The dear 
Pastor’s sister is the right person among them, and is 
a better governess than I was. Although my dear 
lord and husband said playfully yesterday, that as my 
education had been so eminently successful in the 
Plettenhaus, he should like to see there an educational 
establishment for young ladies! House and situation 
would be suitable for it. 

Vollberger came just now and asked, with what 
horses I should please to go out. 

I could not help smiling, “That is your master's 
business to decide,” replied I, “go and ask him.” 
“Master has just sent me,” was his answer. “Then go 
to him and say, I would rather go with the horses that 
he has decided on,” Vollberger did not like going. 
“Will you not fix, dear lady; master is in rather an 
ill temper,” said he. I could not help replying to 
him, “My husband is never in an ill temper.” Yoll- 
berger cannot forget that he has carried his master on 
his arm. 

But I will never decide in matters which are not 
in my department. I wish to be a very lowly wife — • 
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a noble lady like the one who is kneeKng inAhe effigy 
by the altar — thus gentle and devpted an-^^pious and 
faithful. ^ 

In that help me, dear Lordf! 


THE END. 






